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PREFACE. 


This book is^ intended, like the others in the IrdcT-^ 
'national Saientific SeHes, mainly for the general reader. 
That is to say, it requires no previous technical train- 
ing, and is written as much as possible* from the unpro- 
fessional point of view. 

Although any treatment of Fallacies must be to a 
great extent a treatment of methods of Pipof, and must 
therefore demand a certain amount of general logical 
theory, yet by trying to keep chiefly in view the practical 
side of the science of Logic, — subordinating to that all 
other interests or inquiries, — I have been able to neglect 
the discussion of mucli debatable matter and to avoid 
definite adherence to a school. No doubt, Mill and Bain, 
— and, more remotely, Hume, — are the authors to whoni 
the general substance of the present work is mainlj’ 
traceable ; but one may, I hope, utilise many their 
results^ without being compelled to accept the whole of 
their Philosophy. Als regards later v^'iters, althougl^ 
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hints have here and there been taken from various other 
sources, English and German, the aid so obtained has 
been, I think (except where expressly mentioned), frag- 
mentary or indirect. 

It is impossible fully to acknowledge all the vivd voce 
help received from friends, but I may at least here 
express my gratitude to the anonymous Founder of the 
Berkeley Fellowships at the Owens College. The election 
to one of these, in 1881, has given me the opportunity of 
finishing this book (then already designed for this Series) : 
and has ^o provided me with the invaluable advice and 
criticism of Prof. Adamson. 

By the courtesy of the Editor of Mi/nd, a portion of 
chapters iii. and iv. (Part I.) is reprinted from that 
Journal. 


Manchester, 1883. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. Difficulties of Tueatment 

Logic? holds what may well he called an uncomfort- 
able position among the sciences. According to some 
authorities it cannot be properly said that a body of 
acceptcid logical doctrines exists : according to others, 
the facts and laws that form such doctrine ai*e so born- 
pletcly undeniable that to state them is hardfy to 
convey new or important information. Hence, if a writer 
on the science tries to avoid truism, and so to give 
practical importance to his statements, tlicre is danger 
both of real but crude innovation, and also of over-simple 
belief in the value of merely verbal alterations. More- 
over, at its best. Logic has many persistent enemies, and 
by no means all of them are in the wrong : so tliat those 
who view the science as the thief or burglar views the 
law, find themselves aj^parently supported and kept in 
countenance by others who really have the right to view 

B 
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it as perhaps the artist views the rules that hamper 
j^enius. Through its deep coimexion with Common 
Sense, Logic is often a source of exasperation to Philo- 
sophy proper; while Common Sense on the other hand 
is apt to dread or dislike it as unpractical or over-fond 
of casuistical refinements. Failing tlius to win a steady 
footing, it turns, sometimes, to Ph3^sical Science for a 
field of operations : hut Physical Science has its proper 
share of boldness, and often leaves tluj cautious reasonor 
behind. As for Art, — which finds even Common Sense 
too rigid, — here Logic is liable to meet with opposition 
at every grade ; from the righteous impatience of poetic 
souls that are* genuinely under grace, down to the in- 
coherent anger <)*f mere boastful vagueness, or to the 
outcry of the sentimental idler. 

In the midst of these perplexities, it is difficult to 
choose a quite satisfactory course. Some excuses may, 
however, bo offered for the line that has here been 
taken ; and, first, I would plead as against the charge of 
irregularity or presum])tion the fact that I have wished 
to keep a single purpose in view, avoiding all questions 
that fail to beai* directly' upon it. Usually, in works on 
Logic, the object has been to say something valuable 
upon all the questions traditionally treated as Avithin the 
field of the science, and, in attempting tliis, the single 
practical purpose is apt to become obscured. It is only 
in consequence of my avoidance of side-issues that any 
appeai’ance of novclt}^ in the treatment has followed. 
Moreover, it is not teaching, but suggestion that is chiefly 
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here intended. It is always allowable to write rather 
in the co-operative spirit than the didactic, and this 
has certainly been my aim throughout. And the same 
apology may apply to the charge of forcing verbal 
changes upon the reader : the novelties of statement are 
here put forward merely as possible aids in keeping 
our single purpose clear, and, in fact, I found them almost 
unavoidable. 

As regards the points where Logic might seem to 
clash with the furthest or deepest Philosophy attainable, 
the plan adopted has been to avoid all controversy by 
restricting our discussion to the questions that arise 
before such deepest Philosophy begins. * Without ad- 
vancing any opinion on the merits* of metaphysical 
iiKluiry in general, or on any of its particular results, I 
wish to confine attention to a totally different set of 
problems. 

As I'egards Physical .Science, it must be confessed 
that Logic nuirely follows after it, systematising methods 
already adopted there, and found to lead to good results. 
And I hold that to combat Fallacy is the raison d'etre 
of Logic ; and that Science, though not infallible, is more 
free from iliscoverable fallacies than any other field of 
thought. Again, while experimental methods may no 
•doubt be capable of much improvement, it seems a 
tenable view that this duty should be left to a special, 
and very advanced, department of inquiry. There might, 
perhaps, be formulated a system of advice for Discover}^ 
in general, — rules and hints important even to the 
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leading men of science. But in the meantime, Logic (as 
usually understood) can hardly help containing a good! 
deal of elementary matter, and is compelled to take for 
granted in the learner a power of making very elementary 
mistakes. It seems that the best Scientific Discoverj^ 
must always bo in adv^ance of Inductive Logic, in much 
the same way as the best employment of language runs* 
in advance of Grammar. Still, therc^ may be sonui use in 
trying to direct and help those who ai’C not already 
scientific, or onl}^ in the earlier stages of the pursuit ; nor 
need the name of Logic compel logicians to claim a 
dignity beyond their power. One cannot fulfil success- 
fully the duties of Lord Chancellor and Justice of the 
Peace at once. 

As regards Common Sense, it is a little more diflicult 
to avoid coming into conflict here; since there arc plainly 
two kinds of Common Sense, — one the esseneo, and the 
other an undying enemy, of the most perfect use of 
reason. Against near-sighted dogmatism, or the self- 
satisfied refusal to see distinctions, or the liabit of slurring 
over awkward facts. Logic always intends to carrj^ on a 
war : but we Tiffed not therefore assume that depth oi* 
distance of vision, or the practice of splitting hairs or of 
raising ingenious doubts and difficulties, can never be 
pushed beyond the limit at which they possess a practical 
value. The drawing of this lino is a standing difficulty 
which cannot be settled off-hand, but needs the utmost 
patience : at present, it seems to me, one can only admit 
the difficulty and remember that the needs of practice 
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liave an older and more final claim than those of 
curiosity. And, mutatis mutandis, the same applies to 
the objections from the side of Art: here, also, two 
diftcrent spirits may be clearly distinguished, one fighting 
ir cally on our side, though perhaps by other methods, 
Rnd the other fighting against us indeed, but an enemy 
deserving little else than contempt from healthy people. 

But iierhaps the special difficulty in the case of 
Common Sense is that to the simple-minded all things 
4 xre simple and straightforward. The knowledge of 
difficulties and of dangers is already an advance beyond 
imerc childisli innocence of evil. As Mrs. Farebrother, in 
Middlertuirch, is made to say, When I xVas young, Mr. 
Lydgate, there was never any question about right and 
wrong. We knew our catechism and that was enough ; 
we learnt our creed and our duty. Evciy respectable 
(vhurch person had tlie same opinions. But now ” — alas ! 
th(5 reverence for easy-going certainty is lost. So in the 
kindred question of bodilj^ disease: to our grandfathers, 
and still more to their grandfathers, diseases were few in 
number but quite unmistakeable when they came : pre- 
monitory symptoms were almost things unknown, and 
degi’ecs of health were only reluctantly admitted possible. 
And yet the death-rate is decreasing : our ancestors died 
by thousands of diseases which wo arc conquering. Very 
similar is still to a great extent the Jittitude of Common 
Sense towards Fallacy. “ Did God make men two-legged 
•only, and leave it to Aristotle to make them rational ? ” 
Nothing is harder than to induce short-sight or super- 
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iiciality to believe that any extension of An*ew or of 
insight exists beyond that to which Common Sense i^ 
accustomed : although the actual telescope and the 
microscope cannot now be treated as mere toys, yet out- 
side the realm of material objects the telescopic and the 
microscopic spirit is still, by many, considered almost 
worse than useless. The general reader has, in fact, a 
rooted belief that Logic is a highly unpractical body of 
doctrine: unpractical perhaps not only througli short- 
comings of its own, but from the supposed fact that no 
one but an absolute fool can ever commit a fallacy. Is 
not the light of Nature worth more than all the reason- 
ings of all the logicians that ever lived ? Such an appeal 
to idleness is always sure to Avin a largo amount of read}^ 
applause. The view here taken, on the contrary, is that 
many things are believed in tlu) namci of Common Sense 
which a higher Common Sense would condemn, and that 
no one who is merely human can avoid fallacy altogether 
for a day. 

Another fact moreover Avliich operates to pi*ovciit any 
widespread interest in Logie is, no doubt, its barrenness 
in surprises. In all the physical sciences, Common Sense 
is being constantly forced to ackuo\vledg(i that its 
methods are not so infallible as our fathers fondly 
supposed. Even the question “Am T not to believe my 
own eyes ? '' carries no longer the same conclusivencss as 
formerly, while every day some new portion of firmly 
held popular faith is shown to have been delusive or in- 
complete. Nor is it only in Avhat are commonly called 
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tlio Physical Sciences that this is the case. Political 
Economy, though it depends so largely on mere cai'eful- 
ness and consistency of thought, is rich in unsuspected 
facts. In Mental Science, and perhaps in Ethics, a 
harvest of surprises is ripening. But in Logic the case is 
different. The central practical doctrines of Logic have 
btxjn so long ago made common property that to a great 
extent they have passed into commonplace : which is 
much the same as saying that they commonly command 
verbal assent too readily for real assent to be strong. 
They lose the strong support that comes from conquered 
doubt, and through supposed familiarity pass into real 
oblivion. Hence it is chiefly in generalising what is 
already known, and so preserving it in a shai)e more 
easy to jcmcmbcr and apply, that the value of Logic 
consists. And therefore it is difticiilt to prevent its 
<loctrine.s being tedious (>r exasperating, even wliere they 
may be most required. 

There are one or two minor obj(',ctions to the study 
of Logic, — even practical Logic — wliich may be just 
jnentioned here as possible stumbling-blocks. One some- 
times hears, for instance, that there arc so many systems 
of Logic all at variance with each otlicr that the pu>!zTed 
inquirer cannot tell which to accept. On this it seems 
sufficient in the first place to remark that Logic docs not 
claim to be a sort of revelation, which any one is requested 
to 'accept’ at all, but rather a labour-saving aiqmratus 
which each may usefully alter somewhat to suit his own 
particular needs. Again, it is hardly too much to say that 
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whether the inquirer thinks for himself, or accepts tlie 
system of any one logician or of all, the for 'practical 

purposes will be precisely the same, except perhaps as to 
speed in learning. In all that is essential to practice 
there is not only no difference of opinion but room for 
none. The disputed ground of Logic lies wholly outside 
that science when viewed as a machine for combating: 
Fallacy. The disputed points refer, without exception, 
cither to the (question of the proper province of the 
science, or it.s convenient arrangement, or to the adja- 
cent subjects of Metaphysics, Psychology, Rhetoric, or 
Grammar. 

Another objection, only to bo mentioned as unim- 
portant, is that tbc study of Fallacies belongs altogether 
to Rhetoric ratlicr than to Logic, and to Rhetoric in a 
degraded form. The effect of a study of Fallacy, it seems 
to be sometimes feared, must be to make us tricky, or at 
least to lead to Avonliness and mere ingenuity of repartee. 
But let us at any rate meet part of this objection by our- 
selves refusing to let a harmless word offend. If the name 
Rhetoric be preferred let us accept that name without 
hesitation. And as to the question of fact, of the actual 
effect of a study of Fallacies, that of course is a matter 
on which there is ample room for difference of opinion, 
and I firmly believe that such study has on the whole a 
<lepressing and disarming effect on the power of being 
successfully sophistic, even where the will to deceive is 
present. For really effective sophistry nothing is .so 
vitally requisite as semi-innocence. Just so far as the 
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<}pigram liolds true tliat unconscious hypocrites are the 
greatest hypocrites of all, so may we say that the self- 
deceiver is the most successful sophist. Of course, by 
definition, Fallacy and Sophism are distinct, — the latter 
is clever deception, the former only honest error; but the 
line botAveeii them is in real life so dim and wavering 
that the distinction is practically useless for most 
pui^poses except that of giving our neighbour an un- 
complimentary name. Witness the case of the liighly 
3‘espoctable, and even honourable, man who late in life 
begins to find cherished theories unstable. By the 
hypothesis his defence of them can be considered pure 
fallacy no longer, and yet would it not be •cruelly unfair 
to class him with conscious sojdiists ? Kffective sopliistry 
of the more conscious kin<l can only take place either 
where the audience are immensely beneath the sophist 
in acuteness or where they are positively eager to be 
(leceived. And these may, from a general point of view, 
be regarded as exceptional cases. Wo are mostly subject 
to the criticism of (.)ur equals, and the real belief is widely 
held that, after all, truth so far as attainable is an end to 
be desired. 

Another objection sometimes heard is that there is 
danger in tampering with mother-wit by substituting for 
it the highly abstract, narrow, inelastic rules of Logic. 
Real life, it is said, is large and complex and many- 
sided. To deal with actual problems successfully, a 
quickness and breadth of perccf)tion are needed, which 
must be largely unconscious, under pain of being in- 
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complete. Much in tlie same way as tlic liard rules or 
grammar are vexatious to those who know their mothei - 
tongue, or as a deliberate effoi't to rcmiember how to 
spell a word is apt to raise needless doubts and difficul- 
ties, so, it is sometimes held, does Iiighly conscious 
reasoning produce more evil than it conquers. This 
objection has some real force, and In our last chapter 
there will bo occasion to speak of it again. At the 
present stage it may be sufficient to remark that although, 
no doubt, a little knowdedge is a dangerous thing, yet 
rightly understood that fact is, in ordinary circum- 
stances, merely an argument for trying to attain as 
much knowdedge as j)ossihle. Tlio fiict of the danger 
once recognised too, it becomes to a gi’cat extent disarmed. 
The amount of knowledge required to get beyond the 
dangerous stage in Logic is easily attained : and with or 
without that knowledge the application of Logic is mainly 
dependent on practice rather than on theory. All tliat 
theory can expect to do in the matter is to clear the 
way, and so to economise a great deal of time at the 
beginning. No book on Logic can be used as a vadc- 
oyiecum , — carried in the pocket and consulted when in 
doubt whether to take a cab or not, and in other daily 
difficulties of the kind. If any reader is inclined to 
expect such aid he will certainly be disappointed. The 
point of view and the expectations must be altered, 
or there will bo little good to bo got from any book. 
Nothing can be a complete guarantee against all fallacy ; 
nor can Logic be made an instrument for testing or 
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judging off-hand the truth of all possible propositions 
])ut forward. 

II. The Practical Side of Logic. 

We are, then, not here properly or directly concerned 
with any of the disjiuted questions of Logic : we need 
not even discuss the nature of that science or the limits 
of its province. And yet the matters we shall have to 
treat constitute in themselves the main thread which 
runs thi'ough all logical doctrine, and the final object foi- 
which it has been developed. By making the practical 
purpose of Logic the central point of interest, we help to 
gather up and bind together its disconnoct(jd parts. 

Logic may in fact be viewed as a machine for 
combating Fallacy. Like all machines, too, it is itself 
capable of much improvement in the certainty, tlie pactv 
and the fineness with which it perfoiins its work. But 
unlike machines of lifeless material, its final ])urposc is 
in constant danger of being forgotten for otlier interests, 
as men sometimes lose sight of their main intention, take 
means for ends, and become misers or enthusiasts. Logic 
is rather a living organism than jmrely mechanical, and 
it is full of rudimentary organs which have historical 
and explanatory interest, but not all of wliicli are now 
any longer useful for performing work or preserving the 
life of the science. The Logic required for examinations, 
is thickly over-grown with disputed questions properly 
belonging to other departments of inquiry : and though 
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many of these discussions arc of great value in them- 
selves, and some perhaps also for developing still further 
the theory of Logic ; though no one can consider himself 
a thorough student of the science until he knows, at least 
in broad outline, the history of these disputed questions, 
yet there are points of view from which we may use- 
fully neglect them, may avoid all doubtful matters, fix 
attention solely on the practical means of fighting fallacy, 
and, as preliminary, sum up the admitted doctrines 
which bear directly on that purpose, to the exclusion of 
all the rest. We shall neglect, therefore, all inquiry into 
the proper ‘ ju’ovince ' of Logic. If any reader prefers 
any other name for the doctiines here treated, no objec- 
tion will be raised. It is our l)nsiness to in(iuire what 
the doctrines bearing on the above-)ncntioned purpose 
are, not Avhat they may best bo called. If tlirough tlie 
employment of a wrong iiamo any discoverable error 
shoidd arise at any point, that point will present a con- 
venient opportunity for correcting our definition. Pro- 
visionally, however, and with this apology, wo may use 
the name of Logic. 

Next, we shall neglect, as said above, all ‘ ultimate ' 
questions ; all (piestions of purely metaphysical interest. 
And here it seems necessary to remove a possible miscon- 
ception. There is aii active hostility to Metaphysics 
which has exasperated some metaphysicians into declaring 
-that we cannot do without them. Metaphysics of some 
sort; they tell us, there must be. The only alternative 
is between good metaphysics and the cheap substitute 
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that Positivism provides. Without stopping to inquire 
whether possibly other alternatives might be discoA’ered, 
I may remark that what is here meant by neglecting 
metaphysical discussions is simply leaving the decision 
of the question vMgIi system of metaphysics is, on tin* 
wliole, the best, until some occasion when the pressure 
of more immediate practical needs has been relieved. 
The most ardent metaphysician would hardly contend 
that an unexceptionable system of metaphysics is a 
necessary of daily life; and it is entirely with exjdana- 
tion and prediction regarded from an everyday point of 
view that we are here concerned. Having satisfied more 
immediate needs, readei’s can proceed fbi* themselves 
afterwards to the more remote. Tlie attempt to hq/iv 
Avith Metaphysics, hoAvever natural it ma^^ be, is rather 
too much like attempting to write a flowing hand while 
we ouglit to bo practising pothooks. It is a fair descrij)- 
tion of the "practical’ spirit in Logic, to say that it 
(consists chiefly in the intentional n(;glcct of these deepest 
difiicultios. 

Wo vstart at any rate with all assumptions on which 
the meaning and use of language depends; and Avith 
those Avhich are necessary in order that explanation and 
prediction (for practical purposes) should bo possible. 
Wc assume, for instance, that the distinction betAveen* 
the subjective and objective Universe has a real value ; 
and also that the whole Universe may be usefully 
parcelled off into definite "namcable things,’ — objects 
(jualities, events, and classes of these, — which, for all 
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.practical pui'poses, may be viewed as consistently break- 
ing its continuity. As corollaries to the second of 
these assumptions, or as an amplification of it, we may 
accept tlio formulio known as tlie ‘Axioms of Con- 
sistency,’* — the Laws of Identity, Contradiction, and 
Excluded Midillo. Secondly, as regards tlio Metaphysics 
of Causation, we avoid the ultimate difliculties simply 
by stop2>ing short Ijcfore they are reached, and by con- 
fining GUI* attention to what may be called a lower point 
of view. We assume the existence of uniformities in 
Nature, — natural laws ; the narrowing down of these 
into exactitude being the endless problem of discovery, 
and the compT'etest knowledge of them already attained 
at any period being, for tliat period, the basis of all 
explanation, i)rediction, and proof. 

The difficulty of keeping the discussion of Fallacy 
clear of jisychological (questions Avill bo obvious to all 
readers of Mr. Sully ’s recent work on Illusions ; but the 
■scientific treatment there given, a tr(‘atiiient of tlio 
subject directly from the psychological point of view, 
helps to absolve us liere from attempting to deal with 
its difficulties. Logic is always in some danger of en- 
tanglement with Psychology, but by keeping the j^ractical 
purpose prominently in view, we probably avoid, better 
than in any other way, confusion between the two 
distinct sets of cpiestions. It is only with the regulative 
laws of thought that Logic has any direct concern. What- 
ever psychological doctrines may be here occasionally 
* More properly ‘ Postiiliites.’ Also called * Maxims : ’ cf. ivfra, p. 105. 
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appealed to, must accordingly be considered as of quite 
secondary importance. 

Against confusion with Rhetoric we shall find it more 
diflScult to guard. The connexion between Practical 
Logic and Rhetoric is extremely close, and for those 
whose interest lies in accurately mapping out the 
boundaries of eitlici* science, must no doubt be very 
puzzling. Rhetoric is commonly considered as the 
science of Persuasion (and possibly also of Pleasing) by 
means of language, — persuasion whether to true or to 
false conclusions; and since Persuasion partly de^^ends 
on showing the person to bo persuaded an appearance, 
whether real or counterfeit, of truth — of absence of 
fallacy, — the importance to it of a tliorbugh familiarity 
Avith Logic is obvious. Rliotoric can hardly exist, in 
its most powerful shape at hiast, without a considerable 
knowledge of the difference between sound and unsound 
reasoning. It may, in fact, on its argumentative side, 
be viewed as an embodiment of Piactical Logic, used by 
one pcM'son upon another or others, and applied in- 
#IifFerently either in aid of the purposes for Avhich Logic 
properly exists, or in antagonism to them. But though 
Rhetoric cannot exist Avithout Logic, the latter science 
can, it seems to me, exist apart from the former. As Mill 
expressed it, if there were but one rational being in tlic 
universe, that being might be a perfect logician ; Logic, 
in this sense, is in fact simpler than Rhetoric, and 
preliminary to it. 

The connexion between Logic and Grammar is per- 
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liaps not quite so confusing, though still not altogether 
easy to avoid. Both Logic and Grammar sit in judgment 
on the meaning of assertions made. Both are con- 
cerned with tlie use of language, and both lay down 
rules for its correct employment. In one sense, there- 
fore, Logic may be regarded as only a wider Grammar;. 
not indeed as presuming to dictate the absolute meaning 
of any given set of words, but as legislating unmistakably 
in certain cases on the combined meaning of any two or 
more separable assertions when their separate meaning* 
is already agreed upon or declared. While Grammar, 
for instance, tells us that two negatives make an affirma- 
tive, Logic taivcs a wider view and says in effect Use 
whatever words and plircases you please (however ungram- 
matical) so long only as tlieir meaning is dearly agreed 
upon ; but having agreed on the meaning of your terms 
and your propositions, two contradictories fill a Universe, 
and to deny the one is to assert tlie other.’’ The main 
difference, perhaps, is that while Grammar is solely con- 
cerned with enforcing the prevailing /asAiori. in language, 
and thus with prcvcjiting solecism, Logic cares not at all 
what the fashion may be, insisting solely that meaning 
shall be in the first place agreed npon, and then con- 
sistently preserved. In Logic, a largeness of interpre- 
tation is needed, which is quite unknown to Grammar ; 
for its sole concern is, through preventing inconsistency, 
to strike at the root of Fallacy. At the same time it is 
not always quite easy in practice to keep the two 
purposes wholly distinct, since Logic finds great con- 
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venience and great economy of time, in making some use 
of accepted Grammar. A certain amount of Grammar, 
as also a certain amount of Psychology, is one of the 
necessary foundations for any effective study of Logic. 
Accordingly, while we shall have occasion sometimes to 
neglect side-questions interesting in themselves, but 
whose interest is of grammatical rather than logical 
importance, 3 ^et frpm our point of view language is a 
necessary instrument, and the accepted rules of its ein- 
l^loymeut are of high convenience ; and hence it may no 
doubt be found sometimes a little difficult to separate 
the two interests of Logic and Grammar. 

In short, so far as any question, whetlyer commonly 
treated as a logical one or not, has a dh'ect and obvious 
bearing on the metliods of combating Fallacy, to that 
extent it will deserve our consideration: so for as its 
bearing on our main purpose either cannot bf3 ti'aced, 
or is too I'cmotc and lengthy for satisfactory treatment, 
to that extent we shall simplify our work by avoiding it. 

The practical purpose of Logic being, then, the 
guidance of our reasoning as safely as possible through 
the dangers to which it is exposed, it remains to explain 
and to limit this purpose more particularly. ^Guidance " 
is slightly ambiguous, since a set of hints and rules aimed 
purely at increasing our powers of discovery, might fairly 
he held by some to come under this designation. But 
it is entirely with jjroof that we shall be concerned : 
with the reflection on our inferences, not with inference 
or discovery itself directly. Indirectly, of course, the 
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methods of proof are auxiliary to discovery, but it is of 
great importance to keep the two purposes distinct. For 
proof there must always bo in the first place a proposition 
to be proved, or thesis; while, in inference, this is the 
final goal of wliich we are in search, and which is then 
rightly called the conclusion. Roughly speaking, every 
thesis is of course itself an inference, but an inference 
(or conclusion) does not becomes a thesis for proof until 
we reflect upon our reasoning, and desire to examine the 
strength of our grounds for the belief. Guidance, there- 
fore, must here be taken to mean not the first vague 
hints that may set us on the track of a fruitful inference, 
but the methods for conducting an impartial trial upon 
conclusions already somehow reached. The methods 
of Logic cannot be employed for the direct purpose 
of enabling us to reason, but only for that of enabling 
us to know whether in a given case we have reasoned 
correctly, or at least to discern whci'c the weak point 
in our certainty must lie. 

Reasoning’ too demands explanation. By somti 
{e.g. Whately and Hamilton) an attempt has been made 
to restrict the name to the process of unfolding our 
conceptions, syllogising, or concluding from generals to 
particulars; errors in reasoning being taken to mean 
simply failures in consistency. In this sense of the 
term, a child who had once been scalded through putting 
his hand into a basin of hot water, might be said to 
reason correctly in dreading a basin of cold water on 
the next occasion ; but he would then “ reason correctly ” 
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by means of a premiss materially false, — that premiss 
beinff of course some such uni vernal as ‘ All water in 
a basin will scald/ or some such application as ^This 
is hot water/ In another of its senses, to reason is, 
as MiU puts it, simply to infer (whether provisionally 
or reflectively) any assertion from assertions already 
admitted. And since Mill’s definition is perhaps most in 
accordance with ordinary usage, and further since it 
enables us to bring under consideration the dangers 
in Inductive or Empirical Proof, it is in this sense that 
we shall here understand the term, adding however that 
it is against errors in reflective reasoning only that Logic 
can at all undertake to guard, • 

Methods of guidance might be discussed either from 
the positive side or the negative, — as supplying marks 
by which to recognise either valid evidence or invalid. 
The latter plan, as the name chosen for the book will 
have already shown, is adopted here. Not only is 
Fallacy in many ways more interesting than correct 
reasoning, but this view of the subject seems to me 
to keep before us, more distinctly than could otherwise 
be done, the negative character of practical Logic. The 
application of Logic is on the whole lather restrictive 
than forward-moving. As already said, it does not 
discover, but it proves, or tests, discoveries which claim 
to be already made. Moreover, in proportion as tliis 
negative or questioning spirit becomes habitual, our 
chance grows stronger of avoiding the character of an 
advocate, and attaining the judicial frame of mind. The 
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first condition of all for avoiding fallacy, must surely 
be, as Mr. Spencer expresses it, ‘^ the calmness that is 
ready to recognise or to infer one truth as readilj^ 
as another.’* But besides this possible disciplinary ad- 
vantage, and on the whole more important than it, the 
fact should be remembered that it is as the enemy of 
Fallacj^ that Logic must always find its application 
to real life : Fallacy occupies much the same position 
in regard to the science of Proof tliat disease occupies 
in regard to the science of Medicine. 

In speaking of the negative character of Logic as 
a practical science, wc must not however imagine that 
its action oiv belief is purely repressive. Rather, by 
repressing the natural tendency to undue belief, we earn 
the right to be doubly secure in those beliefs that stand 
the trial well. Of all unpractical habits of mind, the 
purely sceptical habit, so far as it can exist, is perhaps 
the least satisfactory ; and if Logic really led no further 
than this, there would bo strong ])ractical reasons for 
determining to blind ourselves to its truths. But perhaps 
it may bo found possible to keep the dangers of Proof 
in view, while still remembering the central purpose for 
which this is done ; namely, not in order to discard as 
much pretended evidence as possible, but to win security 
in our beliefs, through taking care. 

III. Outline of the Work. 

The war against Fallacy is, I am afraid, far too 
largo an enterprise to be undertakeu by any one book, 
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or indeed by any one author. Whether or no it was 
possible long ago, to survey the whole field of knowledge, 
both in genci*al and in detail, laying down the law for 
all men, and marking out the line between truth and 
falsehood in all departments, nothing of the kind is 
possible now : no one at the present time, — unless abso- 
lutely unaware of the modern developments of Science, 
and its innumerable fields of special research, — will 
presume to offei* to his readers, a sot of mfallible methods 
for keeping free from error. There would bo great 
danger, it is felt, of providing something not much more 
practical than Dr. Watts’ rules "for the right use of 
Reason/ 

But there arc certain broad laws (which may with 
sufficient accuracy be called Laws of Evidence in general) 
which are perfectly universal in their stringency, and 
which it concerns every one to have at his fingers’ ends. 
Properly speaking these are laws, not of evidence itself, 
but preliminary to the operation to which the name 
"judgment of evidence ’ is most commonly applied, — laws 
of interpretation (in a wide sense of that tenn), or, more 
exactly, laws of the impUmtion of one assertion by 
another or others, whether the process of the given 
material inference be from the general to the particular, 
or vice versa. Tlie law here called that of "Counter- 
indication ’ * may bo mentioned as a typical excample of 
what is meant; or the Maxims of Consistency, above 
referred to; or again, the law that all Proof, to be really 
♦ Of. infra, p. 81-. 
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Proof, requires a reference to souie wider generality* 
than the thesis. The knowledge of such laws is not by 
itself a sufficient safeguard against all j)ossibility of erroj^ 
but only a prior condition of attaining any safety in 
judging, even with the best possible special, knowledge, 
or after the longest "experience.’ Such laws, though in 
reality extremely few and simple, — some even almost 
ludicrously self-evident, — ^present sufficient difficulties, in 
their application, to render the study of them, in regard 
to such application, a subject well worth cai*cful attention : 
and a part of this task is what lies before us here. 

It is evident that several different purposes in study- 
ing Fallacictii may be distinguished. There is, for 
instance, the piirely scientific or theoretical interest, 
whether as regards the Psychology of error, or merely 
with the view of obtaining an exhaustive list, and 
a clehii* tabular arrangement, of its varieties. Or on the 
other hand there is the practical interest (which may 
of course also be in the best s(uise scientific), leading 
to a survey of the methods of combating Fallacy in the 
shapes in which it actually occurs. And iinder this 
second head certain quite distinct purposes must further 
be noticed as possible. The methods of combating Fal- 
lacy admit broadly of three quite separable developments : 
there may be methods for (1) simply detecting fallacies 
already committed by ourselves or others ; or (2) for con- 
victing others of such errors when found ; or (3) methods 
aiming at the attainment of the completcst infallibility 
♦ Cf. infra, pp. 112, 213, 320. 
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possible. Or, as we might more briefly express the same 
division, methods of diagnosis, cure and prevention. 

Of these various subjects, our purpose here will be to 
neglect (as said above) the Psychology of error, and to 
aim at obtaining only such classification of the various 
possible forms of Fallacy as shall be of use for one or 
more of the three practical purposes above mentioned. 

Next it may be remarked that, of these three, the 
last would be a truly desirable accomplishment, but that 
the total avoidance of Fallacy being a comprehensive 
subject, it seems better to attack it ])ieccmeal, and by 
degrees. Tlie second demands a combination of logical 
and rhetorical considerations for which neither Logic nor 
Rhetoric can be said to be as yet at all prepared : this 
subject, if less comprehensive than the last, presents at 
any rate a dangerously complex problem. Even the first 
(|uestion (the detection of Fallacy), if it is to bo treated 
in any thorough manner, offers practical difficulties which 
might well render us content witli a less ambitious aim : 
but since this first question is really preliminary either 
to success in conti oversy, or to the avoiding of Fallacy, 
the most effectual course appears to be to inquire in the 
first instance what can be done towards the accomplish- 
ment of this simpler purpose. The power of detection is 
in fact the first stage towards avoidance ; which follows 
gradually, as detection becomes habitual. 

We shall find, however, that this purpose itself admits 
of being divided further. Some only of its elements, as 
preliminary to the whole problem of the detection of 
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Fallacy, will constitute the matters for our consideration. 
As already said, we shall be concerned mainly with the 
methods of Proof and Disproof, and with the points at 
which any case of attempted Proof or Disproof is liable 
to break down. In this way, at least, a rough ground- 
work will be laid, from which any of the practical 
questions may afterwards be approached. The mere 
laying of such foundations should of itself help materially 
in the detection and avoidance of Fallacy, — though it can 
of course contribute nothing to their exposure so far as 
this lies beyond and outside detection. 

Shortly, then, the work before us is to suiwey, 
classify, cxplsGn, and illustrate the possible objections 
which can be broVight against any belief, so soon as it is 
definite enough to take shape in language, and therebj^ 
to become a thesis for proof. An exhaustive review of 
possible objections once taken, the formation of methods 
for detecting and avoiding Fallacies becomes less difficult; 
and, accordingly, some suggestions are incidentally made 
for carrying on the work towards this goal. 

Since any pretended assertion may be : — 

1. Meaningless: 

2. Mere unsupj)orted assertion ; 

3. Insecurely supported : 

this will constitute our main primary division. In the 
first case, of course, cadit queestio as to the tnith of the 
assertion. In the second case we have to reckon with 
the Burden of Proof. And finally, if a reason be given 
for belief, our judgment of its force must depend pri- 
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anarily on the extent and soundness of our knowledge of 
the mettiods of proof ; afterwards, on our knowledge of 
the special subject in question. 

“ People talk about evidence,” it has been said, “ as 
if it could really be weighed in scales by a blind justice. 
No man can judge what is good evidence on any par- 
ticular subject, unless he knows that subject well.” This 
is perfectly true : knowledge of the special subject is 
required before wo can judge of the material truth of all 
that our reasons formally imply. But so long as igno- 
rance of these formal implications themselves exists, the 
methods of Logic have useful work to do. It is just in 
making clear what these formal implications are, — in 
making us aware of the full extent of our assertion when 
we bring forward any reason in support of any thesis, — 
that the central practical interest of Logic consists. 
Beyond this, in fact, it cannot go : in Logic as in Law 
Iff'iiorantia facti exemat, iynorantia juris non excusat 
It may be added, however, that there is no immediate 
danger of Logic^s occupation coming to an end. People 
still commit jmrely logical blunders, quite apart from 
Riiy ignorance of the special subject. 

Next, whatever reason is given in support of an 
assertion made may fail to jrrove it in either of two 
ways. It may be : — 

(1) Materially false, even if sufficient: 

(2) Formally insufficient, even if true : 

With the truth of the Beason given we have nothing to 
do in Logic. That is to say, we can only call for its 
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supports, for tlie supports* of these again, and so on until 
we reach some ground sufficiently firm. Accordingly, 
a knowledge of the requirements of fomial adequacy 
(apart from the question of material truth) is not only 
all that any science of Reasoning can provide, hut so far 
as complete, would he a safeguard against all discoverahle 
error. The point at which logical doctrine per se falls* 
short of this complete success, has hecn above vaguely in- 
dicated. Later we shall he in a better position for seeing 
more definitely how far the help of Logic alone can cany us» 
Finally, the reason or reasons given in support of an 
assertion either include in themselves the meavmig of 
that assertion*. or do not. In the former case the question 
as to their material tnitli becomes at once all-important ; 
in the latter case the central operation of Logic begins. 
For if the Reason given does not already include the 
Thesis in its meaning, some other assertion is required to 
complete its binding force; and it is in the adding of 
this further assertion that all the danger lurks. The 
theory of Proof in general will guarantee, our supplying 
the further assertion ; Avhile it is the question 

of the material truth of such further assertion that often 
depends in great measure on our knowledge of the sj^ecial 
subject. 

Our work, therefore, will consist first of all in a i)re- 
liminary survey of the nature of Proof in general, its 
subject-matter and its process. Having cleared the 
ground in this manner, we shall proceed to take in detail 
the objections which can possibly be brought against 
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any assertion, dealing first with those objections which 
arise before Proof begins, and afterwards with the various 
points at which any case of attempted Proof is liable to 
frustration. Under this last head will be found, in one 
sense, the main difficulty; since here we shall have to 
consider to some extent the different dangers introduced 
by the different varieties of Proof. It is hoped, however, 
that these minor distinctions will not unduly obscure 
our more general view. In all cases where real (as op- 
loosed to verbal — Of. p. 204) reasons are brouglit forward 
in support of an assertion, the operation of Logic consists 
in forcing into explicitness whatever is implied bej^ond 
that which directly appears. The central point of in- 
terest throughout is the accurate determination of the 
further assertion implied in giving any Reason in support 
r)f any Thesis. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE MEANING AND AIMS OF PROOF. 

I. Proof and Inferenck. 

One of the distinctions which it is most difficult, and at 
the same time most important, to keep in view, is that 
between Proof and Inference. In any treatment of 
Logic, confusion of these two separate processes is likely 
to lead to much obscurity; and for us sucli confusion 
would be certainly fatal, since our main object is to sim- 
plify as far as possible the highly complex problem which 
the avoidance of Fallacy presents, attacking in the first 
place the most preliminary difficulties : and, as will pre- 
sently become evident, the detection of Fallacy is closely 
bound up with the whole question of the needs and 
dangers of Proof, while the attainment of methods for 
rendering our inferences secure corresponds more nearly 
to the wider and deeper problem of avoiding Fallacy 
altogether. 

Nor will it be sufficient for us to rest content with 
the brief and easy-going dismissal of the difficulty which 
is sometimes accepted. It may be perfectly true, as 
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Whately says, that “Reasoning comprehends In- 
ferring and Proving, which are not two different things, 
but the same thing regarded in two different points of 
view : like the road from London to York, and the road 
from York to London but if London happens to be the 
place we want to reach, it becomes a matter of some im- 
portance to distinguish carefully between the two dif- 
ferent directions. It will not suit us to find ourselves 
eventually cither in York, or wandering for ever between 
Grantham and Peterborough. For neither of these results 
shall we derive much consolation from reflecting that it 
is “ the same road, only i cgardcd from two different points 
of view.” 

'Inference’ js, in fact, a highly ambiguous word, 
capable of being applied to Proof as well as to Discoveiy ; 
and all round the question lie a number ol* further verbal 
ambiguities. When we infer one fact from another or 
others, we believe that fact ' by reason of’ our belief in 
tliose others ; and when we prove one fact by means of 
another, exactly the same expression is commonly used. 
In botli cases tliere is ‘ reasoning,’ and accordingly botli 
that from which the inference is drawn and that on 
which the proof is based are indiscriminately called, in 
popular language, the 'reason/ We reason when we 
proceed from premisses to conclusion, arriving at new 
truths by means of old ones ; and we reason when, having 
already a thesis (an assertion) before us, we produce 
arguments to support it, even if such aiguments be then 
for the first time thought of. Again, 'i)remisses ’ is some- 
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times used for the gi'ounds of Proof, and sometimes for 
the data of Inference : ‘ conclusion ’ sometimes means 
that which is discovered; and sometimes tliat which 
is proved. These ambiguities arc probably one great 
source of confusion in the matter; but besides the merely 
verbal connexion l>otwecn Proof and Inference, and per- 
haps in fact a cause of it, there is also a deeper and real 
connoKion to which still more of the difficulty may be 
traced. Before we can infei- safely, we must prove ; but 
before wc can prove, there must bo some belief set up for 
proof, and belief (at least in its more definite forms) 
always draws a large part of its life from prior beliefs, 
and is therefore already an infereneo. ThoPe are, in fact, 
‘inferences’ and ‘ inferences/ — our first* vague guesses, 
and the last assured rcisults of careful impiiry and copious 
hostile criticism. Again, in some cases and to some 
extent, the reasons to which wo a[)peal as ])roof of a 
given belief are exactly tliose which in fact led ns to 
the belief in (picstion. This is indeed far from being 
always the case, since in very Jiiany instances the causes 
of a })elicf are too numerous or too shadowy to be remem- 
bered in detail, or even to bo summed u]) in any concise 
expression. Wc need not base this assertion on any 
reference to thcnioj-e physiological causes of belief : quite 
apart from tlie uncertainty of these, and even assuming 
the causes of belief to be purely intellectual, who can 
tell exactly why he believes his neighbour worthy or 
unworthy of confidence ? Or wlio can sum up satisfac- 
torily the multitude of indefinite observations that go to 
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support the judgment, ‘ That is a well-dressed woman/ or 
' This is a windy sky what arc the signs, exactly, by 
which we recognise a friend’s step, or feel the pulse of an 
fuidiencc, or judge some work of art ? In these and many 
other cases only a small part of the I’cal cause can ever 
he given as a reason. Nevertheless, the causes of our 
belief may often be appealed to, if we can remember 
them, as a reason for believing: the same facts may 
be grounds of Inference and of Proof 

As a preliminary step, then, we may find some advan- 
tage in correcting these ambiguities by the employment 
of two different names. Although ‘Inference’ might 
no doubt fairly be taken as having both a forward 
and a backward refenmee, thus covering both fields — 
Discovery and Proof, — there will be great convenience 
in restricting it as far as possible to the former of 
these two meanings;^ and also in keeping the expres- 
sions ‘ a conclusion ’ ‘ drawn from ’ (or ‘following from’) its 
‘ premisses’ (or ‘dafa’)fbr the case of Inference, and using 
for the case of Proof tlio expressions ‘ a thesis ’ ‘ guaranteed 
hy’ its ‘reasons’ (or ‘resting upon’ its ‘gi;ounds’). B3" 
the name Inference wc denote the process of reaching 
a belief : by Proof we mean the process of establishing 
it on a firm foundation after it is already somehow 
reached. The inferred belief, before reflection on its 
validity begins, is not yet a thesis with reasons given : 

* Chiefly b(?canse ‘ Discovery ’ — tlie only other name whicli seems 
at all applicable— is apt to flx attention rather on the result than on the 
prooesB. 
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these only come into existence when we begin to test 
the foundations of a belief put forward as secure. 

The problem of Proof is thus always narrower and 
more definite than that of Inference. Instead of asking 
at large ‘ WJmt conclusion may be drawn ? ’ Proof asks 
‘ Is such and such a given conclusion warranted ? * In- 
stead of ‘ What is the cause, or effect, or nature, of A ? ’ 
or ‘What is the law involved?' Proof asks 'Does X 
stand to A in this relation ? ' ' Is such and such a law 
the true one ? ’ Instead of having, for answer, to choose 
amongst all the letters of an indefinitely long alphabet, 
Proof has only to decide l)etwecn the two alternatives,— 
Yes, or JSIo. 

II. Provjng and Testing. 

It must not, however, be siip])osed that by thus con- 
trasting Proof with Inference all has been done that is 
necessary to bring out its full meaning and to avoid 
all ambiguity. Is Proof the JiAidviuj of guarantees, or 
their exavtinaiiou wlien already found ? Is it the 
attempt to establish a given belief, or the attempt to 
break it down, or neither of these exactly ? 

In tliis matter also popular usage is not consistent, 
tliougli on the whole it leans rather to the meaning that 
makes Proof consist in the finding of guarantees. If the 
view here taken be connect, there is a possible reconcilia- 
tion between these apparently opposite meanings, and 
either by itself is merely incomplete. For some purposes, 
no doubt, it may be sufficient to say that proving a belief 
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consists in establishing its truth, but this definition after 
all carries us only a very short way. Nor will it suflGice, 
when asked fui'ther how a truth is to bo established, to 
answer that the process consists in 'stating a valid 
reason ’ for the belief in question. This, too, is true as 
far as it goes : to prove an alibi, for instance, or to prove 
the defendant’s guilt, means to establish the truth of the 
assertion that the defendant was elsewhere, or is guilty ; 
and no doubt the process always consists in showing a 
valid reason why the assertion should deserve belief. So 
again, to prove that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal to one another, means to establish the 
truth of tliat proposition ; and the manner of performing 
the process certainly is l>y showing a valid reason, or a 
set of valid reasons, why we should bolleve it to be true. 
But there is an important fact .about the meaning of 
Proof which this explanation tends to make us overlook. 
The word Proof, like so many other words, has under- 
gone a change of meaning in the course of its history. 
Ill old times, to prove anything meant simply to test it, 
to see what strain it would bear or what fault could be 
found witli it. Nothing was implied, one way or the 
other, as to the result of the inquiry : the thing to be 
proved might pass the examination with honours, or 
might fail ignoiniiiiously, but in either case the proof 
took place. Tims, " the exception proves the rule ” meant 
simply that the exception tries, or strains, the rule : " I 
have bought five yoke of oxen and must needs go and 
prove them ” referred merely to the need of the 
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oxen, or testing their working power. And to some 
oxtent this old meaning may, perhaps, be said still to 
remain in use; to take a thing ‘on probation’ still 
allows us to contemplate the possibility of discarding it 
later as useless, to ‘probe’ is a confessedly tentative 
pursuit, and a lover may ‘ prove untrue.’ 

It is, of course, often misleading to attempt to find 
the modern meaning of a word by tracing its history. 
In very many cases any attempt to bind words down to 
their ancient meaning would lead to serious error. And 
yet if the historical inquiry be properly guarded, it may 
sometimes serve to throw a light on the modem meaning 
wliich would otherwise be lost or overlooked. We must 
certainly avoid supposing that to prove an assertion 
means nowadays simjjly to suljject it to tests, but at the 
same time by remembering this ancient sense we learn 
some facts about the meaning and aims of Proof which 
are really inseparable from it, and which the modern 
employment of the word rather too much tends to hide. 
Be this, however, as it may, for our purposes at any rate 
it is in attack rather than in establishment that the 
interest lies ; or at least only in such establishment as may 
be won in ox>en battle. Our concern with Proof difiers 
from that of the advocate in that we are not interested 
in the finding of evidence to supi>ort a thesis, but only 
witli the judging of evidence already j3ut forward; or, 
on the other hand, dismissal of the case when all evidence 
is wanting or when no definite issue can be joined. 

Viewing Proof as essentially consisting in successful 
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resistance to attack, we in the first j)lacc keep before oiir 
minds the limit of dogmatism beyond which no real 
proof can carry us. It is true tliat assertions which have 
been tested so far as our tests can go, stand in a better 
position as regards trustworthiness than assertions which 
have not been tested ; and since in multitudes of cases 
the tests aj)plied are amply sufficient for all practical 
purposes, Proof has come in course of time to mean 
chiefly establisliment on a sound basis. Even tiic com- 
pletest establishment of a truth is, no doubt, limited by 
our very finite j)ower of apidying tests to it ; but this wo 
easily, and for the most part wisely, forget in the pre- 
sence of the plain and fruitful fact tliat our power of 
testing belief is in so many cases practically sufficient. 
It would be jiedantic and absurd to be always re- 
membering that our tests may after all be incomplete. 
When we, or those Avliom we accept as sufficient 
authority, have tested the assertion that the earth is 
round, or that matter gravitates, it will bo found on the 
whole more useful to act on all occasioirs precisely as if 
those assertions were absolutelj" true. Having arrived 
at Melboiinie by way of Suez, Ave should hardly, through 
modesty as to the limits of human knoAvlodge, hesitate 
to sail for Europe again in an easterly direction. The 
belief that the earth is round is cjortainlj'' only proved — 
only tested and not j^et found Avanting, — but Ave get from 
our tests, in that case and in many others, a kind 
of certainty Avhich on the Avhole it is Aviser not to 
doubt. Fallible though aa'c are, and incomplete though 
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our methods of proof or testing may be, yet there are 
strong practical reasons for considering our knowledge 
in some cases perfectly secure, certain kinds of proof 
sufficiently complete. 

Although, then, simply testing is in this way the 
root-idea, or original intention, of the word Proof, the full 
meaning we shall understand by it is establishment by 
means of tests ; or, more fully, establishment in the face 
of hostile criticism. Not until both sides of a case are 
heard can the verdict cfaiin to be of real value; and if 
we accept a conclusion without considering how far the 
facts will support an opposite one, wc do so at our peril. 
Thus, in fixing the meaning^ of a name, •tho point of 
practical importance is where to di’aw tlfo line, or how to 
distinguish the thing in (piestion fi‘om other things; in 
establishing an explanation, a law of nature, or a pre- 
diction not yet verifiable by the event, tlui important 
point is to exclude all alternative theories. We know, 
for instances, what * work ' is, roughly, and we use words 
like ^ civilisation ’ or ‘ honourable ’ — and even terms 
aiming at greater definiteness, as ‘ animal/ ‘ vegetable/ 
'man/ and 'beast’ — with the utmost glibness, and with 
a fair amount of sense : but the Avhole difficulty of fixing 
their definitions, or settling their exact meaning, begins 
when we attempt to draw the line dividing tliem from 
their oiipositcs; when, in fact, we try to justify our 
exclusion of certain candidates for the title. We must 
know clearly what is not work, if wc are to find th(‘. 

* See also pp. 93, 106, 133, inf. 
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stricter applications of the word ; we must determine (if 
possible) where civilisation ends and its opposite begins, 
or what are the exact points of difference which separate 
animal from vegetable, man from beast. Again, before we 
can consider any theory proved, whether such theory be a 
sweeping law, like that of gravitation, or an explanation 
or prediction of some one actual event, we must have 
sound reasons for excluding every possible rival theory. 

This, at least, would constitute complete Proof, if such 
could ever be attained : so far as it falls short of this, our 
proof is Aveak. The exhaustive examination of alterna- 
tive theories is of course an ideal which we cannot com- 
pletely reach* ; but the nearer we approach to it, the 
more thoi-ough is our proof, the less assailable our cer- 
tainty. Thus assertions stand on a varying scale of 
credibility: which is only another way of saying that 
evidence A’’aries in strength. 

In proportion as the attacks resisted represent all 
possible attacks, Proof is complete. Hence the importance 
of our central question, — On what grounds can any asser- 
tion be attacked ? And first we need a general view of 
the nature and varieties of assertion ; a classification of 
the questions that may arise for Proof. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE . SUBJECT-MATTER OF PROOF: IN GENERAL. 

I. Real and Unreal Propositions. 

Having sketched thus in outline thu distinction 
between Proof and Inference (the only other process with 
which Proof is liable to be confounded), the next point of 
preliminary interest appears to be the subject-matter on 
wliicli Proof is employed. I say of preliminary interest, 
because on the plan to be here adopted, we need in this 
place attempt to treat only a very small group selected 
out of all the complicated questions, so important and 
so fundamental in the higher study of Logic, centering 
in the doctrine of Proposition, or Assertion, or Judg- 
ment. For we are not concerned in any direct way with 
the Psychology (^f either Perception, Thought, Judgment, 
or Inference : Proof is concerned with ready-made Asser- 
tion only. At present we have only to notice certain 
broad distinctions in kinds of Assertion, with especial 
reference to the bearing of these distinctions on the 
question of Proof. A judgment is a Thesis only when 
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capable of expression in intelligible language, and whib^ 
the need for Proof is felt. 

First in importance for us is the distinction between 
Beal and what may be called Thireal propositions. The 
latter of these are insusceptible of Proof: the former are 
its subject-matter. 

The name ^ Unreal ’ as here applied to propositions, 
is somewhat Avider than what is usually meant b}' 
^verbal.’ Usually tlie distinction between real and 
verbal is taken to coiTespond j^recisely to that between 
‘ accidental * ^ and ‘ essential ’ propositions ; verbal pror- 
positions l)eing restricted to mean such only as are 
tantolor/ous or identical^ — those in Avhich the Subject t 
already contain.^, as a part, at least, of its meaning, that 
which is asserted of it in the remainder of the proposi- 
tion, Thus, VA triangle is a three-sided figure' is com- 
monly given as a typical example of the verbal proposition. 
But for our purposes we need some name to express indis- 
criminatel}^ all kinds of assertion which are insusceptible 
of Proof ; and in order to avoid ambiguities I propose to 
call these ‘ unreal/ rather than verbal. In itself the name 
' verbal ' miglit certainly be held to designate very appro- 
priately every proposition which is merely a string of 
wordn, fulfilling, it may be, all giammatical n^quirements, 
but without conveying sense, — mere empty sound so far 

• Or, as tlio corresponding ‘ J udgments ’ are termed (by Hamilton and 
others), ' Ainpliativc ’ and * Explicative,* or (by Kant) ‘ Synthetical’ and 
‘ Analytical.’ 

t ‘ Subject * wo may define provisionally as * that which is primarily 
spoken of,’ There will be more to say about it presently. 
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as possibility of interpretation is concerned ; but ‘ verbal ’ 
is a name already in use for a more restricted purpose. 

At this stage it is not necessary to face the <juestion 
as to the means of distinguishing in practice unreal pro- 
positions from real. Such inquiry belongs to a later 
place in our scheme, and will there bt^ to somcj extent 
discussed.* At present, we liave only to register the 
fact that unreal propositions arc to be met with, — empty 
sliells of assertion without a kernel, — and to set out the 
heads under which these may be conveniently divided. 

In the first place, then, comes the ease, already spoken 
of, where the assertion is already made as soon as the 
meaning of the "Subject’ is understood,' — tautologous, 
or essential, or identical i)ropositions. Tt is easy to see 
that where that which is said of a thing is that which is 
known already, or rather that which is already told as 
soon as the Subject is enunciated, the proposition (for in 
fonn it may still of course be a proposition, containing 
nominative case and verb) lacks, if not raison d\tfre, 
at least capacity for proof. The mere attempt to prove 
any such proy)o.sition involves a vicious circle in our 
thoughts. Wc have prejudged already, by hypothesis, 
the (juestion of its truth, and inquiry can lead but to one 
result — a result which might have been reached Avithout 
the labour. If, for exam])lc,a coroners jury Avere to giA^e 
it as their solemn opinion, that "deceased came to his 
death by extinction of the Autal forces/ it would require 
no great effort to see that this supposed picice of inform a- 

See pp. 120-147. 
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tion leaves us exactly where we were before. This, 
however, is rather an extreme instance. Perhaps the 
commonest case of all is where, in some shape or other, 
a proposition laboriously informs us that excess is not 
advisable, — as (in a discussion on local legislation in one 
of the Channel Islands, — I quote from a newspaper 
report) “ The Bailiff said, it was essential that no measure 
should be unnecessarily adopted. On the other hand, 
everything necessary must be done.” Or again, “ I should 
not advise too great hurry,” or “ Growing lads and 
women should not attempt too much at a time.” If ‘ too 
much ’ means anything at all, it means that on the ^vhole 
the amount spoken of is not advimthle, and in all such 
cases no real information is given until the speaker pro- 
ceeds to say how much is considered by him excessive.* 
These instances arc purposely chosen as being almost 
self-evident and indisputable. Later on,t we shall have 
occasion to notice some of the real difficulties in the 
matter. 

In the second place come the cases where the asser- 
tion made is already denied in the meaning of the Subject 
— self-contradictory, or suicidal propositions. These, of 

* It must bo hero remarked, however, that in many oases such asser- 
tions aro merely bliiiidoring or grammatical solecisms, mther 

than absolutely without a moaning, — the speaker and his audience both 
having some actual amount dimly in view. There are also, no doubt, a 
few cases where ‘ too much ’ does not really intend to sum up the total 
-fpicstion of advisability, but refers to some other standard, ns in tho 
•scintenoo, ‘It is better to liavc too much luggage on a journey, than 
.too little.* 

t vSeo p. 124, 
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course, stand essentially on the same footing as the class 
just mentioned. The question of their truth is prejudged 
already, only the reverse way. Perspicuous examples 
which are really faulty are less common here however, 
since the explanation of their actual employment is not 
so frc(iuently as in the case of tautology a slipshod, 
do-nothing, easily satisfied habit of thought, but rather 
a youthful, reckless, revolutionary spirit, making use of 
])Octical license in expression, or aiming at strong- 
rhetorical effect. There is usually more life in self- 
contradictory assertions than in platitude, even if it be 
life of a rather uncurbed nature, and often these are used 
to convey in a forcible, epigrammatic manner, i*eal truths 
which may indeed be paradoxical (in thV‘ sense of being 
contradictory to rc^ceived opinion), l)ut which are none 
the less worth knowing : still, as they stand, such propo- 
sitions take their place outside tlic realm of Proof, since 
in Logic wc are necessarily limited by language, what- 
ever its faults may be. Luckily, liowever, an epigram 
that is worth anything may generally 1)C translatcfl into 
a real proposition if we can bo content to sacrifice its 
merely artistic qualities ; and since the piactical value of 
these can only be for stirring up our sluggish attention, 
when this object is once accomplished wc may safely 
relapse into a cooler state of mind. Where harm is done 
by sclf-contradictory propositions is not so much in the 
field of positive assertion as in that of doubt ; where, 
for instance, doubts are nominally raised, by means of 
language, about something which language itself postu- 
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lates as a starting-point, — as ' Can one individual 

be at the same time another individual ? Or, By 
successive additions of nothing, can something be at last 
developed?’" No question here can exist for Proof, as 
vve shall understand that term, since the answer is 
given already in the postulates of language (otherwise 
known as the ‘Maxims of Consistency" or the ‘Laws of 
Thought"*), and language is needed in order to state 
the question. 

This i-emark leads us to the outskirts of a very thomj'' 
subject, — namely tlie position of ‘ Ultimate beliefs ’ in 
regard to unreality. It may be said at once that they do 
not come Avithin the subject-matter of Proof as here 
understood. Without attempting to determine, oven 
approximately, the number or the nature of thesc.^ ulti- 
mate beliefs, or to say anything further about them, it 
will suffice to acknowledge (if required to do so) that such 
there must be. Pushing back the examination of reasons 
for any belief we must of course either ultimately come 
to a basis of mere assumption, or go on questioning for 
evei\ It seems best, tlierefore, at once to admit tln^ 
existence of beliefs Avhich may stand above, and not 
below, the possibility of ‘Proof;’ and then to relegate 
all discu.ssion of such beliefs and their validity to those 
who feel desirous of examining them, and competent to 
undertake the inquiry. For us, in the mere capacity 
of logicians, and not metaphysicians, language limits 
thought ; and we therefore start at least with the Postn- 
* Soc also ])p. 14, 105. 
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lates on which the meaning of language depends, dispens- 
ing with all attempts to climb outside or above them. 
Only so far tlicn as a real meaning can be found in the 
answer Yes or No to any qtiestion^ — a meaning exj)ressiblo 
in consistent language and translatable, if need be, into 
terms of practice, — will such ([ucstion come within our 
subject-jmattcr. Wherever to doubt any belief, — ejj. that 
"whatever is, is;’ or that ^it is impossible for the same 
thing at once to be and not to be ’ — would nullify the 
))Ostulatetl meaning of the language used, such belief (if 
it can be called a belief at all ; but this may be conceded 
for the sake of peace) we will consider to lie above the 
possibility of proof. And wherever this docs not appear 
to be the case then the grounds of the belief will be 
open to our examination, even if for the purpose of 
saving time or trouble it may bo also open to us to dis- 
pense with such iiKjuiry. Tlie view apjjears a tenable 
one, and has been stated at some length by Mr. Spencer,* 
that certain supposed questions, commonly believed to be 
of metaphysical interest, cannot bo strictly called ques- 
tions at all, in any fruitful sense of that term : but since 
controversy is not here an object, it seems simpler to say 
that Ave choose to limit our own inquiry as above. 

Thirdly comes the case where any term used in a 
proj)Osition fails, whether through self-contradiction t or 
otherwise, to convey intelligible meaning. There is, so 
far as I am aware, no special name in use for this kind of 

* Principlcti of Psijcliology^ pt. vii. ch. iii. 

t i.e. within- the term, not between the two terms. 
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unreal assertions as a class, altlioiigh certain forms of 
them have (very properly) earned the name of mysteries. 
These too, from the nature of the case, may safely sing in 
presence of the robber Doubt. So far as they are consist- 
ently incomprehensible, so far the question of their truth 
or falsity can clearly not bo raised, except in words. Theii* 
acceptance, indeed, as a formula, may show a willing and 
tractable spirit, and they may to that extent have a 
value : but such acceptance differs of course from belief 
in being admittedly a voluntary act, and not a mere im- 
mcritorious and reluctant yielding to the brute weight of 
evidence. Here too it is somewhat difficult to find 
examples which shall be universally persj^icuous, — unless 
we take such qiujstions as wore sometimes discussed by the 
Scholastics, —as whether two glorified bodies can occupy 
the same portion of space at once, or whether God knows 
more than He is conscious of: or the doctrines of the 
Cabbala, — that all soids pre-exivsted in Adam, that the 
human is united to the Divine inind as the radius of a 
circle to its centre, or that existence is infinitely distant 
from non-(;ntity. 

Besides assertions which are thus completely insus- 
ceptible of Proof, there are also many cases where Proof 
may appear to be inapplicable; wliich cases liowcver 
must be carefully distinguished from unreal propositions. 
Such, for example, is the case whore, though the belief is 
real enough, and quite possibly sound, proof is unattain- 
able owing to the multitude or the intangible nature of 
the grounds of belief, or owing to the shortness of the 
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time available for their examination — as where we take 
a violent liking or dislike to a pei-son at first sight, or 
have to decide in a hurry upon some complicated course 
of action. In such cases the incapacity for proof — if 
there bo real incapacity — cannot be discovered by mere 
inspection of the thesis, but needs to be shown by ex- 
ternal evidence. And unless and until tliis is shown in 
the given case, we have clearly no reason to treat it 
<lifl[crently from any other real assertion. 

Under the head of pro];)ositions insusceptible of exact 
proof it may be well also to notice that immense class of 
assertions, very commonly in use, whose essential nature 
is to l»e vague. Such assertions as tliat on the whole the 
oidinaty meaning of a word is so and so, or that there is 
a growing tendency among civili.sod people to do this or 
the other; or, still more, the finer shades of suggestive, 
tentative assertion conveyed in poetiy, jest, or innuendo: 
the.se afford, from the nature of the case, an insecure 
footing for the fruitful application of logical method. 
But thos(j, too, stand on a very difierent level from unreal 
l>roj>ositions, since the reduction of them to definiteness is 
not in aii}^ way i)rcclnded hy theii- own postiilabjs, but 
only difficult perliaps, or at any rate inconvenient on 
some ground or other. When we meet with one of these 
asseitions, two courses are open: either to treat it in 
a spirit of generosity or carelessness, accepting it as 
claiming only a lower degree of assertive force, and as 
fulfilling its own purpose if not exactly ours ; or else, if 
exactitude be for any reason really important, expending 

E 
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th(5 trouble necessary to render it as far as possible 
definite. Until this is done there is of course room for 
misinterpretation, and therefore no security for strict 
sifting of the question raised. 

La.stl3^ it is obvious that many assertions which miyid 
be proved, do not in fact stand in need of it. There are 
a vast number of cases in which Proof is practically ncvei‘ 
demanded. Tliat ‘ Socrates is mortal/ for example, oi* 
that "Queen Anne is dead / that ‘ some coins are uietallic/ 
or some logical examples rather absurd ; these arc assertions 
whicli, for all practical puiposes, may now be considered 
sufficiently safe against serious attack. Here, too, no 
general rule (;an bo given for distinguishing propositions 
which have l>eon sufficiently proved already from tliose 
which still stand in need of pi-oof This is one of the 
matters Avhich fall quite outside the scope of Logic, and 
must alwaj's be decided between the assertor and ]jis 
audience by special agreement. It is, in fact, merely pre- 
liminary to Logic, and in no way connected Avith tln^ 
actual methods of Proof. To claim for a proposition, tin* 
truth of which is still highly doubtful, tlie advantagi? 
which belongs to one that has successfully resisted all 
attacks, is no doubt a common enough rhetorical device. 
So, on the other hand, is the attempt to obstruct an 
argument by raising unnecessary difficulties. But Logic 
cannot undertake to judge of motives. Later on, in 
speaking of the Burden of Proof, avo shall have occasion 
to notice this difficulty more fully.'* At present it is 
* Sco pi>. 151-167, inf., also pp. 128, l7l. 
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important to pass on to the discussion of Real Assertion, 
its nature in general; and to a broad classification 
of the kinds of Real Assertion that may be proposed 
for Proof. 


II. Subject and Predicate. 

It is on all hands admitted that every proposition, as 
soon as understood, may be divided into two parts — the 
subject, or name of the Hhing’ primarily spoken of, and 
the remainder of the sentence, or the words expressing 
the whole assertion made about such Subject. If we de- 
note the Subject, as is usual for shortness, by the letter S, 
we may denote the remainder of the proposition by the 
i<jttor J — the Judgment made about the S. 

In so general a science as Logic — or since tlie province 
of Logic is not yet clearly marked out, let us say in so 
general a science as that of Evidence, or Proof — wo find 
ourselves constantly brought up against the difficulty of 
obtaiiiuig words wide enough to include all that we 
mean. Thus, though assertion always assorts "some- 
thing ’ of ‘ something ’ else — tliough " everything ’ may 
have assertions made about it — yet it seems hardly safti 
to say that assertion is always about ‘things;' unsafe 
at least without explaining that ‘thing' is here used in 
the widest possible sense. Not merely every thing (as 
commonly understood — namely every material object) 
may be the S of a proposition, but literally everything, 
or anyllmig, that can be named at all ; everything that 
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can be spoken of, whether objective or subjective, real or 
imaginary, whole or part, great or small The universe 
itself is a ' thing ' in this sense, and so is every portion 
of it. Time and si)ace are things in this sense, and so 
is the year 1882 , or the point of the pen vvdth which I 
write ; so is the lieat of to-morrow’s sun, or the justice 
shown in my friend’s remarks of yesterday ; so is the 
word "Logic,’ or the meaning of that Avord, or the 
relation between its meaning and something else, or the 
character of tliat relation, or the fact that the character 
of that relatioil is beyond my power to state. We need 
some name thus to express in general "anything that 
may be spoken about,’ and in spite of tlie possibly mis- 
leading associations of the word here chosen (which at 
first sight may seem to demand tangibility almost, or at 
least visibility or Aveight) tliere is really no other name 
that will mislejid so little. If avc may say "every- 
thing’ in one Avord shall we not say "every thing’ in 
two? At any rate such emplo3miont of the Avord will 
here be postulated, in default of any other name to serve 
the purpose required. 

Every proposition, then, so soon as understood, maj- 
be divided into S and J. But it maj^ also be divided in 
this Avay br/oir. the i)roposition as a w'hole is clearlj^ 
understood : namelj^, as soon as S alone is distinguished, 
and Avhilc the complete assertion made is still obscure. 
J itself is subdivisible, and until this further subdivision 
is ready to be made, the meaning of the ])roposition is; 
not yet completely" ajipreliended. 
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Mr. Venn, in his Symholic Logic* discusses three 
distinguishable views of the import of propositions — the 
predicaiioit view, tlie class inclus'ion and exclusion view, 
iincl the conipartmental view ; finally adopting the last 
as best suited to the purposes there aimed at, and espe- 
cially to the solution of intricate artificial problems. But 
there is a fourth theoiy whicli, thoTigh agreeing with the 
compartmental view in one of the main ])oints in which 
it differs from the older doctrine — namely in considering 
that every proposition has (at least) iujo subjects, each 
term bedng the name of a thing spoken about” — yet 
seems to me to differ from it fully as much as the pre- 
dication-view and the class-view differ froul each other. 
That theory, sugge.stod in MilFs system, f stated very 
broadly by Mr. H. Spencer, J and more recently worlced 
out into considerable detail by Mr. Carveth Read,^ may be 
<lcscribedas the rdZa//<n«-viewof propositions, and may be 
briefly explained as considering that every proposition 
really asserts the manner in whicli tv;o ‘nameable 
things' arc related to each other; c,g, as resembling or 
differing, and to what extent; as successive or simul- 
taneous in time, or conjoined in .space, and whetlier 
invariably so or otherwise. For example, the most im- 

^ Cliap. i. 

t In Rpito of Mill’s express jidoption of tLo predication -theory 
{System *»/ Logic, Lk. i. cb. iv.), yet bis whole view of ‘connotation,’ as 
also of causal sequence, was os.scntially that of a relation assorted 
between Uoo Subjects. 

X Principles of Psychology, part vi. (sliaj). viii. 

§ Essay on The Theory of Logic. 
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portant assertions of succession in time arc those of 
Causation, — the effect following its cause : again, descrip- 
tive assertions, and those which classify the S, may always 
be viewed as asserting the conjunction of attributes (in 
space or time or both), — as when the attribute ' falli - 
bility ’ is said to be invariably conjoined with the other 
attributes common to human nature. 

It is usual in Logic to divhlc wliat was above sym- 
bolised by J into (1) Copula, and (2) Pi-cdicate : and if it 
were possible to keep these names Arhile avoiding 
ambiguity, I would gladly do so. But thougli " Copula ' 
might fairly be used to express "relation asserted,' it 
seems impos'sible to divest the name " Pi‘odicate ’ of its 
etymological as^sociations, so as to view it as really tht^ 
name of anotlicr " thing spoken about.’ We must there- 
fore here adopt anotlier symbol, and perhaps the letter ^ 
is as little ambiguous as any. Under the relation-view 
then, the form of proposition woidd be, not S copula P', 
but S copula S?- 

In adopting the relation-view, howeviir, it must by 
no means be supposed that wc need tlicroforc discard the 
traditional doctrine as erroneous. The predication-view 
is useful for many purposes, and perhaps its best practical 
excuse is that so often one of the two ‘things spoken of’ 
is more direcUy spoken of than the other. One of them 
forms the starting-point for the assertion, while the other 
forms its goal. Thus S may denote an observed or known 
event, and Sb its supposed cause or effect; as in "This 
death points to foul play,' oj* " The Avar will disturb all 
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prices:’ or S may be the name of something quite 
familiar, and Sb one of its less obvious causes, conse- 
quences, or concomitants, or less familiar names; as in 
‘ Tubercle is due to organic goinis,’ or ' Strikes are 
ruinous to the coimtry,’ or "Gold has specific gravity 
19 * 34 ,’ or ‘Whales are mammals/ Although, in short, 
every relation is, strictly speaking, two-sided, not cver3^ 
assertion is concerned equally about both its possible 
aspects. If S ‘resembles’ for example, it certainlj^ 
cannot be denied that the latter also resembles the 
former, and yet our whole concern in making the asser- 
tion may be to bring the former just within the range 
of what we know (or suppose to be true) of the latter ; 
our knowledge of as regai*ds relation to a third 
term, Z, being in some Avay better established tliau our 
knowledge of S. Again, if S ‘indicates’ tlio latter 
‘is indicated by’ the former; but the main purpose of 
indication is, of course, to point from sign to thing sig- 
nified. The former is the starting-point and the latter 
the goal. 

The relations that ma^^ exist between S and as 
thus understood, are of course extremely numerous. 
That is to say, we can, if for any purpose it bo desirable, 
distinguish an endless number of them. S may, for in- 
stance, bo the fixther of or his mother, child, wife, 
etc.; or larger than or less ambitious, or may live 
next door to or may be related to him, or her, or it, in 
a million dittbrent ways. For our purpose', however, it 
will fortunately be sufficient to make only the broadest 
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subdivision ; and such subdivision will be the subject of 
the next following chapter. But first there is a prelimi- 
naiy source of difficulty to be cleared aAvay, 

III. Simple anii Complex Propositions. 

Such propositions as, 'All men arc fallible/ or ^He 
is a man/ ai*e somewhat unusually simple. That is to 
say, they are capable of being expressed in comparatively 
few words, without either circumlocution or intricacy. 
There are, indeed, other propositions stiU simpler, as ' He 
iTins/ or 'I exist;’* but the majority in common use 
are of a much more complicated nature, each of the 
terms being frecpiently made up of a large number of 
words, or even of a combination of intricately inter- 
woven clauses. Tliis sentence just written, for example, 
is only moderately advanced in the scale of complexity, 
and yet considerably more so than 'All men are fallible:’ 
any book or newspai)er taken at hazard will immediately 
supply the reader with a dozen better instances. Simple 
j)ropositions, of the type so familiar in logical text-books, 
are quite excej)tional in real life. 

From our point of view there is no firm line to be 
ilrawn betAveen sinude assertions and complex ones. 
That is to say, so soon as we distinguish the terms of 
any proposition, no matter hoAv complex in verbal form, 

* For the maimer 'm wliioh propositions asserting mere existence of 
the S may be viewed as stating a relation between two terms ; see Bain’s 
Loyicy book i. cliup. iii. § 23. 
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we thereby simplify it into one ctmeriion. Tlie mere' 
fact that a given set of words can be viewed as com- 
prising two assertions coupled by a "conjunction/ does 
not necessarily prevent us from taking the two together 
and considering their joint intention. Still less, of course, 
do mere dependent clauses, or adjectival or adverbial 
limitations, destroy the unity of meaning. The com- 
monest type, perha])S, among propositions is that where 
the terms each consist of some main constituent, limited 
or qualified in several ways. It is rarely that we have 
the opportunity of making a jDerfectly simple statement 
about a " thing ’ which can be expressed by a perfectly 
unqualified name, — as "man" or "humanity:" wo find 
it safer as a rule to confine the extent of our assertions 
somewhat, and thus we render them complex in form. 
There are comparatively few statements that we can 
juako with any safety about "All men," except such as 
are already too familiar to be much required: but we 
may often find occasion to speak of ‘All men who 
possess such and such a peculiarity," or "All except those 
who, etc.," whereby our sentence becomes more complex 
and the assertion more limited in range. 

It will not be necessary here to make any division 
of propositions in order to show the different kinds of 
complexity to which they are liable. Such a question is 
altogether more of grammatical interest than logical, and 
has certainly no importance for any purpose here under- 
taken. As will be seen later, wo postulate agreement 
as to meaning, as a starting-point for Proof, declining all 
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invasion of the grammarian s province b3'^ any attempt 
to decide authoritatively what any given form or set of 
words shall imply. But it seemed necessary to make 
dear from the outset that the numher of words, or of 
phrases anyhow combined, is, in our view, in itself no 
bar to the whole group being regarded as one assertion. 
Thus (<?.</.) the complex assertion, ‘ He is fallible, for he 
is a man,’ besides being capable of being viewed as fAvo 
propositions set in relation to each otlier by a conjunctive 
particle, is also capable of being viewed as itself one 
whole proposition ; '^' i.e. as being divisible into two terms 
set in relation to one another by means of a copula. But 
this will apptiar more clearly" in duo course. 

* See also i)p. 31*, 100, 310, below. 



CHAPTER nr. 

THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF PROOF : MAIN KINDS OF 

THESIS. 

I. Indication. 

The most general of all relations, asserted or denied, 
is that wJiich for want of a bettor nainc may in the 
meantime bo called ‘Indication.’ The copula ‘indicates/ 
as here understood, includes the copula ‘is’ (as in ‘Sis 
P ’), stretching, however, beyond the usual interpretation 
of the latter. By calling this the most general relation 
it is meant that, with the one doubtful exception of the 
purely quantitative relations (the laws of which are amply 
developed in Mathematics, and j'cquire notice only in a 
more comprehensive scheme than can here be attempted), 
every proposition may be viewed as saying that one 
‘ thing ’ indicates, or does not indicate, a certain otln^r. 

The apparent rashness of this statement will serve at 
least to show where the difficulty lies. Some word is 
wanted, for the purpose of generalising, in one expression, 
several kinds of assertion which are commonly described 
by different names ; no word appears to mo to be better 
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suited for the purpose than " indicates/ and yet even this 
would certainly not be sufficient without some explana- 
tion. By means of the symbol — indeed, it is possible 
to avoid ambiguity, but since the symbol must have a 
name we cannot altogether escape the use of language, 
and can only strive while using it to avoid any misleading 
associations. 

For the purpose of dealing with the dangers of Proof, 
— including thereunder all dangers to which a thesis, or 
asserted judgment, is liable, — the most important fact 
about propositions s(3ems to be the power which they 
give us (when their truth is believed) of passing from 
the known the uiiknovrn. There are two distinct 
Avays in whicirthcy may do this, one of Avliich may bt‘ 
called ^ implication,’ and the other ‘ material indica- 
tion;’ tlie former being the case Avhero by merely 
analysing the mcanimj of a name or proposition av (3 
either arrive at or guarantee certain of its less obvious 
conse(pienc(3S ; while ‘indication’ (in general) includes 
this case and also the commoner one where Ave ol)tain 
the same poAA^er, not by mere analysis of the meaning, but 
by viewing one fact as material evidence for another, 
— evidence asserted as strong enough to stand against 
all hostile criticism. The proposition ‘Man is fallible’ 
might be an instance of either of these modes of indica- 

♦ Cf. Mr. II. MacColl, in Mind, No. xvii. p. 45. Tlio dilTercuce 
boiweoji Mr. Mac Colls view ajid mine appears to ino far less important 
than the resemblance ; and I trace niiicli of uiy own view (and especially 
tlio ‘ law of counter- indication *) jointly to the article quoted, and to 
AVuudt’s recent work vol. i. ErlcenntnissJehre), 
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tion, according as the notion " fallibilit3’' ’ did or did not 
enter into the special meaning postulated for the name 
‘ man.' If we pass to ' new knowledge ’ * by anal^^sing 
the old, we do not reach a new tlieoiy, but the applica- 
tion of an old one : wliilo the attemjit to prove hy way of 
implication is, of course, cither to argue in a circle or to 
ai)peal ad hominem. Material indication is the sole 
means of really passing from unkiK^wn to ‘theorised,’ 
or from theorised to known, — so far as knowledge is 
capable of being guaranteed. 

The chief dilHciilty about the name ^indication’ consists 
in strctcliing it to cover the assertion of both Law and 
Fact ; or, as such assertions will here be called, Ahstrad 
and Cone retd propositions. It is enny enough to see how 
every asserted maybe viewed as an indication, since 
the primary purpose of every law is, of coui*so, to btJ in- 
terpreted, or aj)plied : hence the S of eveny abstract pro- 
position is expressed either directh' as a ‘general name’ 
(simj)leor com[)lex), or else, — and especially where such S 
is itself a proposition — is generalised bj^ means of an ‘if,’ 
or ‘ where,’ or ‘ when,’ etc. But when we come to speak 
of concrete propositions, the word ‘ indicates ’ draws us 
at once into clumsiness of expression. This case ot 


* The question whctlicr, by analysis merely, wo can “ increase our 
knowled'^o’' is as ambiguous as the questiou whothor by digestion wo 
can “increase” the food wo sw.allow. Wo do not increase its sum, or 
weight : wo do increase its utility. Wo got a now and firmer grasp of 
old material. Though we may, of course, add to our power of applying 
knowledge, by analysing accepted truths, this merely points to the 
thoughtlessness with which wo habitually bolt our axioms whole. 
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death, no doubt, may indicate (or point to) poison, or my 
pulse at the present moment may indicate (or show) the 
absence of fever, or yesterday’s panic in the city msiy 
indicate (or foresliadow) a future increase of bankruptcy ; 
but it is undoubtedly clumsy to say that Bavius ' indicates 
the qualities of’ a fool: we habitually condense those 
four words into the one word ‘ is,’ 

Nevertheless, with this apology, I |)i‘()pose to use tln^ 
name ‘ indicates ’ in default of a better to fit all cases. 
Much of the difficulty may be removed by remembering 
tliat it is only in abstract propositions that S is really a 
sign, in the ordinary sense of the term : it is only there 
at least, that it is intended to be iised as a sign, or mark, 
or laljel, bearing a recognised meaning. The essential 
characteristic of concrete propositions is that their S 
cannot be said, rn (jeneral (i.e, univei’sally) to indicate 
the except by virtue of all the special circumstances 
bound up along witli the thing most prominently denoted 
there as ^S.’ Tt may, indeed, be on general grounds 
only that we believe this or that concrete proposition, — 
as, that ‘ the panic will increase the number of failures 
but this does not appear in the statement. In the con- 
crete proposition we distinctly assert the possession of 
something over and above mere general grounds, namely 
a full review of all the special circumstances. In spite of 
any hidden facts, we assert our judgment as deserving of 
belief. 

The assertions which are thus to be included under 
the symbol — > (Avhicli may be read ‘indicates’) are 
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accordingly those of Dependence * (whether causal or 
logical) and of Classification. By an assertion of causal 
dependence is meant an assertion that two ‘ things,’ — 
usually events, but sometimes objects or qualities, — are 
causally connected so that one of them is to some extent 
an indication of the other, whether a sign in the strict 
sense, or merely a symptom. Some ‘ things ’ in nature 
arc found, or supposed, to be marks or signs of others, 
as a falling barometer indicates a corning storm, or as 
breathing indicates that life is not extinct, or as every 
existing liuman being indicates the prior existence of 
a pair of human parents. The statement of these indica- 
tions may accordingly be written: ‘Falling barometer 
— > coming storm,’ ‘ Breathing — > presence of 
life’ and ‘Human being — > prior human parents.’ 
By an assertion of logical dependence is meant an asser- 
tion that the truth of one propo.sition ‘ follows from ’ 
that of another, or that the meaning of one name is 
included in that of another. Most names and propositions 
are intended to bear a meaning, — that is, to mark or 
signify notions or facts, — and some ju’opositions are 
intentionally put forward as guaranteeing the truth 
of others. Thus the name ‘ Intolerance ’ may be in- 
tended to include the notion ‘active hostility ; ’ or the 
assertion ‘He is coming,’ the fact ‘He is not here;’ or 
again, the assertion ‘He is a man ’ may be employed to 
guarantee the truth of the assertion ‘ He is fallible.’ And 
these may respectively bo written ‘Intolerance — > 

* Cf. Wundt. Loijik ; Erkenntmsslehre, pp. 179-18C, 277, 281, etc. 
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active hostilit}^' ‘Ho is coining — > he is not here’ 
(but of this the usual grammatical form would be ‘ If. or 
since, he is coming he is not here,’) and ‘ He is a man 
— > he is fallible’ (or ‘He is a man, and iherejhre he 
is fallible ; ’ or ‘ He is fallible, for he is a man.’) By an 
assertion of Classification is meant the extremely frequent 
cases where a ‘thing’ is said to deserve a certain name, 
or to bear ‘ essential resemblance ’ to another thing, or 
to belong to a certain class, or to ])Ossess a certain quality, 
or to have another thing ‘ coexisting ’ with it ; as in 
‘ Gold is an elementary substance,’ or ‘ belongs to the 
class elements,’ or ‘ The States essentially I'oseinbles a 
family,’ or ‘Every rose has its thorn’ (or ‘With every 
rose a thorn co-exists ’) ; whi(jh may accordingly" be 
written ‘ Gold — > Element,’ ‘ State — > Family,’ 
‘Kose — > Thorn.’ 

II. Affirmation and Denial. 

Indication may be either affirmed or denied. Certain 
propositions, instead of committing the assertor to any" 
<lefinito statement of the relation between S and 
are content to say’’ merely" that some definite assertion, 
taken as already made about them, is untrue. These 
will be called Denials : all others will bo called positive 
Assertions, or ‘ Affirmations.’ 

It is a matter of some clifficulty to mention any" 
special grammatical form as fairly representative of the 
denial, since even sentences containing the negative 
particle ‘not,’ in close connexion with the verb, or the 
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quantification " no ’ before a noun, or a ' negative name ' 
as P. (or ^re very frequently used to express a posi- 
tive assertion as here defined. ThuKS we may say, ‘ That 
is not bad,’ or 'No pen can attempt to describe the 
scene,’ or ' He is unskilful, worthless, disagreeable, incom- 
petent, etc.,’ without at all attempting to confine our- 
selves to bare denial of something either actually or only 
presumably said before. The grammatical form of the 
proposition, though often useful as a hint towaids the 
meaning in tliis respect, is at best an uncertain guide ; 
nor can even the whole context be taken as in every case 
complete evidence of the real intention. 

The two distinct intentions do, however, exist, and 
are to some extent inferrible from the words employed. 
Where the intention is doubtful, there, is nothintr to fall 
back upon except an express declaration by tlie speaker 
as to tlui sense in which tlio proposition is put forward. 
At present, however, ^ve arc not concerned witli the 
means of ariiving at the intention, but only with 
classifying those distinguisliablc meanings which have 
importance for tlie doctrine of Proof. Of these the 
most important is the distinctioji between 2)ositive 
assertion and bare denial. And having called attention 
to this fact, we may 2)rocecd at once to examine more 
in detail the manner in which this distinction runs 
across the others. 


F 
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III. Abstract and Concrete Propositions. 

Next in importance is the opposition between Law 
and Fact asserted; or, as it may be otherwise called, 
between Abstract and Concrete propositions. 

The abstract proposition may be expressed indiffer- 
ently in any one of various grammatical forms, of which 
perhaps tlie commonest arc those familiar types (denoted 
under the traditional scheme by the letters A and 
E) wljose S is the name of the members of a class, 
' All ’ or ‘ None ’ of whom ' are ’ P. Thus, ‘ All men are 
fallible ’ (A), or ‘ No men arc secure against fallacy ’ 
(E), arc simple, straightforw'ard examples of the asser- 
tive abstract proposition. In both cases the attribute 
^humanity,’ wherever found, is said to indicate the 
attribute ‘lial)ility to CT*ror.’ Another common form 
which the abstract proposition takes, is where the S con- 
sists of what is sometimes loosely called an ‘abstract 
name/ as ‘ lionesty ’ or ‘ theft.’ Tims, we might assert 
that ‘ Honesty is tlie hest policy,’ or that ‘ Theft cannot 
prosper long;’ meaning, in the two cases respectively, 
something rather more clumsily expressible by ‘ Honest 
actions, in general, indicate success as likely to follow,’ 
and ‘Dishonest actions, in general, indicate that (in 
spite, it maj" be, of temporary success) ultimate failure 
is probable.’ Of course, these aud similar sentences 
may contain other meanings also — may even be used 

• C/. also “ ixoticual ” and “ real ” propositions in Newman’s Grammar 
of Assent^ p. 7> 
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ironically, — but in so far as they are used to express 
the meaning explained, to that extent they are what 
we here call assertive (or affirmative) abstract proposi- 
tions. Again, the adverbs ‘always" and ‘never" are 
very largely used to express the copula of assertive 
abstract indication, as in ‘Bread always falls upon the 
buttered side," or ‘ A story never loses by re-telling." And 
again, another still commoner grammatical form in use 
is the conditional or hypothetical sentence, beginning 
with ‘ if," or ‘ when," or ‘ where," or ‘ while," etc. ; as in 
‘ If it rains in Ceylon, it pours," or ‘ When poverty comes 
in at the door, love flics out of the window," or ‘ Where 
there is smoke there is fire," or ‘ While there is life, there 
:is hope : " in each of these cases the purpose of the 
proposition may be to assert of one ‘tiling" that it 
universally indicates another, whetlier in the past, 
present, or future, relatively to itself. We need not at 
present follow these grammatical variations into further 
detail : enough has been said to illustrate them in a rough 
jireliminary manner. 

The concrete proposition, on the other hand, contents 
itself Avith a less (apparently) sweeping assertion. It saj^^s, 
not that S wherever found indicates but that in this 
particular instance it does so. Looking at all the cir- 
cumstances the present dearness of money indicates a 
coming panic, the circumstances of this man’s death point 
to some kind of poison, the latest political movement 
indicates dissension in the cabinet, or deserves the name of 
arovolutionary or reactive, or whatever else it may be. 
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The difference is perhaps best expressible by saying that 
while in the abstract assertion S is spoken of (but by no 
means really conceived) apart from any circumstances 
which may serve to individualise it, in the concrete 
assertion the reverse is the case : we here say that taking 
all i^x)ecial circumstances into account, this S indicates- 
It is true that to every concrete fact of causation 
there must correspond a law, if we can discover it ; but, 
practically, most laws abstract more or less from the 
circumstances of the concrete. 

Corresponding to abstract assertions there are abstract 
denials ; and of these, two kinds may bo distinguished. 
Sometimes we deny a law by asserting that there are 
exceptions to it; sometimes {e.g. frecpjently in classifying 
or name-giving propositions) by avsseiting that it totally 
fails; or, in other words, that "some differcnco exists 
between S and The former kind of denial may be 

called exceptive; the latter an assertion of difference. 
For the copula in exceptive propositions we shall hence- 
forth use, on occasion, the symbol H— >,and for assertions 
of difference the symbol 

As to exceptive denials, perhaps the most frequent 
grammatical form which these take is that known under 
the traditional arrangement as the "particular’* pro- 

* Cf. Symbolic Loijic, chop. vii. p. IHl. Tlio part icular proposition, as 
actually employed, no doubt Korves sevei*al other purposes also, notably 
that of registci’inj? our Jirst vague grounds of hifrrcvcc, as contrasted 
wiih anything deserving the name of grounds of Proof. Finding two 
‘ things * frequently or even occasionally conjoined, wo often begin to 
get upon the track of some law, and eventually we may rise thereby to 
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position (I or O) : e.g. * Some negroes are fairly intelli- 
gent/ or ' Some Mexicans are not habitual liars/ Again, 
the adverbs ‘ sometimes * or " sometimes not * are fre- 
quently used in exceptive denials ; and again the expres- 
sions ^ ^ is quite compatible with S,’ or " S is by no 
means necessarily ; ’ and again, the expression ' all 
. . . are not,’ as in ‘All that glitters is not gold,’ and 
various other forms, such as, for example, ‘There are 
lawyers and lawyers.’ Here also no form of words is by 
itself perfectly unambiguous : we need something else to 
show whether the proposition is really intended as asser- 
tive or as a bare denial. But on the wliolc, and roughly, 

* 

the {particular proposition may be taken as most nearly 
typical of this class. No useful distribution of any 
proposition into its component parts, it must bo remem- 
bered, can ever be made until the real intention of the 
speaker is clear. 

As to ‘ assertions of difference,’ there is some difficulty, 
as the name chosen may help to show, in placing 
them quite clearly in the class of mere denials. The 
justification for doing so lies, however, in the fact that 
without some supposed belief that, for the purpose in 
hand, no difference exists (i.c. that S — > S?) the asser- 
tion of difference is too trivial to have any practical 
value, since points of difference may always be found 
between two things, however nearly alike. Hence the 

the power of making, and perhaps proving, some abstract assertion 
regarding them. Bat, regarded as positive assertion, this is too vague 
to bo called a ‘ thesis.* 
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essential pui*pose of these assertions is to contradict some- 
thing already supposed to be believed. The sole practical 
use of the assertion of difference is cithtn* to break down 
a supposed analogy or to deny tlie applicability of a name, 
i.c. the right of a ‘ thing ’ to belong to a certain class ; 
and this wliether the proposition be abstract or concrete. 
Thus we might say ‘ National Government is a different 
thing from family government' (abstiact), or 'Whales 
are not fishes ’ (abstract), or ' The Kilmainliam arrange- 
ment w'as not a compact’ (concrete), or ‘The case of Mr. 
A. is different from that of Mr. B.' (concrete). These, 
propositions merely say that S dijfcrs from iW 
further examjdes of this form of denial wo may take such 
expressions as ‘ Secung is a very different thing from 
believing,’ or 'Liberty is one thing and License quite 
anotlier,’ or even perhaps ' Forccj is no remedy ’ ; though 
this last phrase lias no doubt been more often used to 
express a vague law that ‘ Force — > probal)lc continu- 
ance of the evil’ than merely to deny an assoj*tion to the 
contrary or to correct the use of a name. As this last 
example may serve to show, there is sometimes a difficulty 
in deciding wliether a given sentence is really an asser- 
tion that S indicates the ahnence of something (as ice, for 
instance, indicates the absence of a certain degree of heat), 
or a mere assertion of difference between S and But 
this is a dilliculty which cannot be remedied by simply 
refusing to notice it. The possibility^ of misunderstand- 
ing the real intention of a given set of words, is one that 
can hardly too often be brought to mind. 
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Corresponding to concrete assertions there are con- 
crete denials; and of these again two kinds. We have 
already spoken, just above, of the concrete assertion of 
(lifference, and after what has been said of assertions of 
difference in general, the nature of the fii‘st kind of con- 
crete denial will be sufficiently clear. Nor is there much 
difficulty as to the other kind of concrete denial. It 
follows from the nature of concrete assertion that these 
cannot be at all described as ' exceptive/ since there is no 
law to wliich they directly take exception. Perhaps the 
best name for them is 'Siiuphj denials.’ Tliese also are 
found in various grammatical forms, but the commonest 

is, no doubt, where "not’ is added to the verb, as in 

» 

" This Avas not due to drinlv,’ " Tlie crisis aa- ill not be fol- 
loAved by any important change/ ‘ It is not accompanied 
by rnucli danger, after all/ etc. Also in this sense a nega- 
tive name as ^ may bo sometimes used, though perliaps 
rarely. Tlius in saying " The door is unfastened,’ we 
might conceivably intend merely to deny tlie ()})positc 
assertion, but more probably the intention Avould be to 
convey a positive assertion of oui* own. Wlieii once the 
distinction between concrete and absli’act propositions is 
clearly kept in view it becomes sufficiently easy to recog- 
nize tlui simple concrete <]cnial. 

The abstract proposition is, then, the asscjrtion or 
denial of any general laAv in Nature, of however narrow 
sAveep or insecure stability : the concrete proposition 
is the assertion or denial of a single fact. Tlie con- 
crete proposition takes a concrete S, " this man/ ‘ these 
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instances/ ‘ my lecture yesterday/ ' your hope of suc- 
cess ’ and tells us what these " indicate/ forwards in time, 
or backwards, or contem2>oraneously. And here must be 
noticed an objection which may possibly be raised at first 
sight to this use of the word ^ concrete/ A man, it may 
be said, is clearly concrete enough, and so perhaps is an 
instance ; but a lecture, is not that dangerously near 
the abstract ? And ‘ Ho])e/ ' Success,* are not these 
purely abstract terms? The answer is that no word 
(when used in a proposition — and it is only when so used 
that we arc here conemmed with words) is in itself cither 
abstract or concrete, but its context mak(is it so. Any 
word may be either, according to the purposes of our 
assertion. We may speak of ‘ man ’ or of ' men * in the 
abstract, in spite of the solid llcsh belonging to each 
individual ; and on the other hand, by hedging in a so- 
called "abstract name,’ with the help of a demonstrative 
I^ronoun, or in whatever way the resources of language will 
allow us to aj)ply such name to some actual concrete case, 
we destroy for the time its abstract nature, and the pro- 
position as a whole becomes concrete. If I make an 
assertion regarding the "truth* of some particular story, 
I state no law, and deny no law, but confine my remarks 
to one ])articular concrete fact. Tlie underlying meaning 
of ‘ abstract * is always " detached from s^Dccial circum- 
stances,* or " generalised ; * and so long ago as Berkeley’s 
time our limitations in conceiviivj (or having a definite 
idea of) anything in the abstract have been clearly 
shown. Wc cannot conceive things in the abstract, but 
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we can make abstract assertions regarding them; — can 
sometimes say, that is, how they will behave or how 
they should be explained or designated under all cir- 
cumstances indifferently; and where we speak of this 
man, your hope, etc., we include special circumstances 
which ^ man ’ and ‘ hope ’ by themselves would lack. In 
the concrete proposition we sum up the total circum- 
stances, taking (or rather professing to take) all the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of the case into consideration before 
])ronouncing judgment. Whether or not ^hope’ in the 
abstract may tell flattering tales habitually, we say that 
taking all the present circumstances into account it does 
so here. Tlie S of a concrete proposition differs from that 
of tlio corresponding abstract one in being saddled with 
all the individual peculiarities of the given case. And 
on this account the concrete assertion differs from the 
abstract one in being loss easy to disprove ; since tlie 
^ circumstances ’ are nearly always wide enough to contain 
something that oven science fails to reckon. 

It must now bo sufficiently evident also that so long 
as the meaning is clear, the grammatical form of the 
sentence — categorical or hypothetical, simple or com- 
plex, A or E, etc. — is not of the slightest importance. 
The proposition, for instance, "Miirdoi* will out,’ is, for 
purposes of j^roof, tlie same whether cxpi’essed in this 
fashion or in the shape ^All murders are eventually 
discovered,’ or "No murders remain undiscovered,’ or 
" Murder always comes to light,’ or " Murders never 
remain hidden,’ or " When (or if) murder is committed. 
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detection is sure to follow/ or in whatever way it may 
suggest itself to rhetorical ingenuity to clothe the same 
meaning. At the root of all abstract propositions lies 
the formula — 

S (universally) — > ^ 

and this whctlicr ^ bo i)astj present, or future relatively 
to S and whether tlio name of eitlicr be positive or 
negative. In each case S (in general) is said to be a 
sign, or mark, of whether in the past, i^rescnt, or 
future, relatively to itself. Where S is found, ^ (it 
is assorted) may bo looked for. 

Abstract propositions play an important part in 
proof, — whether proof of otliea- abstract propositions or 
of concrete ones. They summarise, in a compact and 
convenient form, whatever general knowledge of nature 
wo have already obtained, and serve as tests to wliich 
to bring any new assertion propounded for proof. The 
establishment of these is of course the centi c of interest 
for science. It is through the existejice of such ‘de- 
pendences ’ that all ex])lanation and prediction become 
possible, and our consistent recognition of them consti- 
tutes the main diflerence between our conception of 
Nature as a network of tinifornuties, and the earlier 
notion, so inevitable to savages, of a world governed by 
caprice or luck. 

Concrete propositions, on the other hand, although 
constituting in one sense the foundation for science, find 
their main interest, as subject-matter for proof, in a less 
exalted region. Although in common life also the ti*uth 
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of general laws (more or less vague perhaps in their 
statement) may to no small extent he debated, yet the 
bulk of the questions arising there for vSettlemcnfc are of 
a concrete character; and, roughly speaking, the com- 
moner the life the more relatively frequent are the 
concrete assertions put forward. Wlietlicr this or that 
thing, person, or definite group, did act in such and 
such a manner, or does possess such and such qualities; 
whetlier this or that individual action, event, or ' acci- 
dent ’ was due to such and such causes, or will have 
such and such results; these are tlie most frequent ques- 
tions about which in daily life doubt arises, and which 
press for settlement and proof. Every one of these is 
concrete, — an assertion directly regarding individual 
fact, not general law, — and as such is marked off by a 
chasm as wide as any that can be mad(j in Logic, from 
the ])ropositions above defined as abstract. Between 
concrete and abstract knowledge, however, with respect 
to their attainment and growth, there has bom mutual 
aid and mutual criticism so far back as can bo trace(^. at 
all. No doubt, in one sense, concrete knowledge (or some- 
thing separated from knowledge’ only by imperceptible 
degrees) is earlier in time, just as common life is earlier 
than Science. But in both there are now innumciublo 
shades of development or completeness. It may bo safe 
to say, perhaps, that from crude concrete pei-ceptions the 
first predisposition for abstract knowledge arose, and 
that by means of such predisposition, aided by language, 
or signs, the first crude abstract guesses were formed. 
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But the history of knowledge, from the earliest evidence 
attainable, is a record of the alternate and mutual pro- 
duction, correction, and illumination, of one kind of 
judgment by the other. At the present stage of pro- 
gress, as will be seen in speaking of the kinds of Proof, 
there arc thus in operation two somewhat conflicting 
methods of testing truth, — two methods which, though 
often opposed as rivals, and either of which may at 
times become unimportant or inapplicable, are yet to a 
great extent capable of being employed in one and the 
same investigation. Our theories require to be grounded 
on facts, and also to bo confronted with them: but to 
see our facts *in the light of theory, tliough a dangerous 
habit, is in some ways a useful one. No practical mind 
can desire wholly to (lis])ense with the formulated results 
ol* all past observation. Nor, ])crhaps, could such a 
desire be really satisfied : it is difficult to find a single 
case of observation that is quite free from the influence 
of our gc^neral knowledge. Whatever may bo true of 
the earliest concrete assertions, at the present time 
(ivery concret(i assertion put forward as a thesis carries 
with it a remote and indirect reference to numerous 
‘ laws ’ assumed. By implication it declares the posses- 
sion not only of some one piece of abstract knowledge 
but of many; it professes the kiiowl(idgo not only of 
a law but of conflicting tendencies, by means of Avhich 
the special circumstances can be allowcid for and a total 
balance struck. Thus the concrete proposition (when 
so far developed as to become a thesis for proof) is 
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always full of abstract propositions unexpressed. Some- 
what as the trained ear can detect the overtones in a 
musical sound, the logical mind detects the hidden as- 
sumptions in a concrete proposition. The abstract pro- 
position also certainly professes an acquaintance with 
concrete facts, but not quite in tlie same manner as the 
concrete j)roposition professes a knowledge of the laAvs of 
Nature as bearing on the special circumstances of the 
case under consideration; for since the abstract propo- 
sition expressly avoids saying anything about special 
circumstances, tlie assertion made is almost infinitely 
simpler. Practica]]}^ of course, tlie "overtones ’ in a con- 
crete proposition are mostly overlooked, bift it is their 
existence tliat constitutes tlie chief weakness of un- 
aided coinmon-sonse. What seems to common sense 
more indisputable than that this given action is a case, 
of "lirmness' or "strength of cliaractei*,' or ‘courage?^ 
Perhaps a deeper insight would show that among the 
special circumstances must be included ignorance of con- 
flicting claims, or ignorance of danger. 

There still remains to be noticed that very common 
form of pi*o])osition which, whim two concrete things 
are already given as having occurred or as existing 
successively or simultaneously, as.sorts causal connexion 
between them. When we say, for instance, "Your 
hasty speech Avas the cause of all the disturbance,’ or, 
" It is this pillar that supports the building,’ is the 
assertion properly abstract, as implying some law, or 
concrete, inasmuch as it speaks directly and expressly 
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of individual facts ? Such propositions, I hold, may be 
used for either purpose, or for both together. It is diffi- 
cult to say for wliich they arc most often applied, ot- 
even which is most often their primary meaning. On 
the whole one would perhaps be inclined to call their 
concrete meaning primary, and to say that the abstract 
meaning was rather insinuated, or implied, than directly 
intended as an assertion. But in practice it will bo 
found that those assertions are largely used for appa- 
rentl^’' confirming, by means of facts experienced, causal 
laivs already more tlian half believed. And since the 
abstract meaning has a wider importance, and since 
moreover if l^he assertions be true in the concrete there 
must also be some true al)stract assertion behind them, 
it seems best to view them as capable of both a concrete 
and an abstract meaning, the disproval of either of which 
would disprove both. For convenience, then, we may 
speak of tlioso as Aljstract-Concrcte propositions, if it be 
clearly understood tliat they form no now distinction in 
kinds of meaning, nor interfei*c with the division alreadj- 
made (of meanings, not of forms of words) into abstract 
and concrete. 

At the end of the book (Appendix E) will be found 
a table (I.) of the divisions thus far made. 

IV. Succession and Co-existence. 

There arc not many minor distinctions of meaning 
in propositions that call for notice here. We are not in 
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search of all the varieties that can possibly be distin- 
guislied, nor even of such as may be on tlic whole the 
most important for general purposes, but only of such as 
have special interest for the purpose of discussing the 
methods and the dangers of Proof 

It seems necessary, however, to mention briefly the 
distinction between propositions asserti ng succession 
(whether backwards or forwards in time) and those 
asserting co-existence; or, as they arc more coininonly 
called, assertions i*egarding Causation, or (Jausal secpience, 
an<l assertions Avhich merely namn, or classify, the S, or 
which state some of its constant concomitants without 
necessarily attempting to trace them to a ] Parent cause. 
Such importance as the distinction has, for us, flows 
from the fact that according to the nature of the asser- 
tion in this respect is to some extent its liability to 
special dangers. 

Wherever indication is asserted, whether in abstract 
or in concrete propositions, all importance turns, of course, 
on the degree of trustworthiness of the sign : * some 
simis bcine: more certain than otiicrs, but even a vague 
symptom Ijoing better than none at all. And according 
as the assertion points backwards or forwards in time 
{S a sequent of as in ‘Valleys — > prior denudation;’ 
or S an antecedent of in ‘ Deficient education — > 
future increase of crime ’) is it to some extent open to 


♦ We ransfc hero uso ‘ sign * in an extended meaning also, to corre- 
spond to ‘indication;' so as to Bay that in every proposition, abstract 
or concrete, S is tho ‘ sign,* and ^ the thing signified, or ' signification.' 
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special and different dangers : propositions pointing 
backwards being liable to the danger of overlooking 
^Plurality*' of Causes;’ and propositions pointing for- 
wards, to that of overlooking the liability of one cause 
to be counteracted by another. 

Thus, to take first Abstract assertions : it is seldom 
we can say that any given S invariably indicates the 
past existence of any given — unless, indeed, the ^ 

employed 1)0 so vaguely defined as to bo of very little 
practical service. Every event (S) we may no doubt 
assert, within the widest empirical limits, indicates the 
past occurrence of sowc other event, the essential part of 
which recurring, S will recur: true, but we do not often 
find this doubtcjd. The point of practical importance is, 
prior events <lues S indicate. Or, again, every 
existing human being has certainly had {i.e, indicates 
the prior existence of) a human grandfather: this also 
is too axiomatic to convey practical information, though 
we may want to know the name or the special character- 
istics of the grandfather in question. Almost, but not 
quite, equally rare is it to find complete invariability of 
sequence asserted, except thus vaguely, when the rofor- 

* Mr. C;irvoth Ucn<ra tenin, ‘ Vicariousnesss * of Caii.scs, thoa^h less 
ambiguous, 1 only do not uso because ibc no rue ‘Plurality* afrpeara to 
bo KO iinuly establislicd, and need not rcnlly mislead. The reader to 
wboui the jdirase is uiifamiliar must notice llinl, what is meant is tho 
possibility of ana one vf several- nuisc.s liaviug produced the ‘same’ 
effect, as Avlicre ‘ one kind * of death may bo due tr) heart-disease, or to 
a fever, or to yet otiior aUcrnative.s ; the name has nothing to do with 
tho combinaiio)i of causes, as where a death is cine to mental anxiety, 
•plus insufficient food, jilus an illness not otherwise necessarily fatal. 
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cnee is forward in time. A shot through the heart or 
brain is perhaps invariably followed by death, and if 
there were interval enough between the two events we 
should say the former indicates the latter as sure to 
liappen : but favourable seed-time does not necessarily 
indicate abundant harvest, since in the interval some 
unfoi‘es(H;n comiteraction may arise, or at the seed-time 
itself alontr with certain favourable conditions there 
may have been an un.suspe^cted enemy sowing tares. So 
again, wo may often predict too vaguely to be of much real 
service. Sunshine, we know, for instance, alwjiys follows 
vain, and may be expected sooner or later; but what we 
most want to know is to hope for it, orhindei* what 

exact conditions, if withiii our powei’ to compass. 

Accorrlingty, abstract assertions of succession are 
commonly made with a large margin foi* the incalculahle. 
We feel fairly contented in obtaining any hint of "law’ 
— any kiunvledge, tliat is, which may form a basis foi* 
(»-vcn imperfectly secure inference and proof. 1’h(j only 
alternative to "Chance’* is often "Tendency,’ and in 
our gla<lness to escajK? from Chaiic(^ wo. dignify tliis as 
‘ Law.’ An abstiact assertion ]>ointing backwards has, 
then, to deduct from the trust worthiness of its asserted 
indication bi order to alloAV for the possibility of ‘otlier 
causes producing tlie same effect ; ’ anrl this even Avhere 

* By ‘(rlianco* Is mt’ani; in this connexion no more tlinn lluj con- 
tradictory opposite of ‘known law.* »Soine law there is nowadays 
always assumed to be, but that tlio conjunction is duo to chance means 
really that no amount of limitation of S or of will give us a known 
law between the two things so designated. See also Af)]>endix D. 

a 
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we possess a real " Causal Law.* It is a real law, for 
example, that prolonged starvation invariably causes 
death. But still we are very far from being able to say 
tliat (l(?ath, wherever found, indicates prolonged starva- 
tion. And in like manner every abstract assei-tion 
pointing forwards in time has, almost in proportion to 
its definiteness and consequent practical value, to allow 
for possible antidotes or counteraction. 

In abstract assertions of co-existence, we can often 
attain greater certainty of indication (for ])ractical pur- 
poses, at least, and Avithin narrow fields), but even here 
large, use is made gratefully of incoiu])l(^te laws — indica- 
tions only r(>ughly trustworthy, true only on unexpressed 
conditions. \Ve may know, for instance, that boys 'as 
a rule,* delight in mischief, and avo may make real use 
of the knowledge, Avithout Ixiing at all able to gene- 
ralise the excerptions so as to stater a qeiite inA^ariable 
laAA'. If Ave could truly say, c.</. ‘ All be)ys except those 
Avho ave physically defovmeel are mischievous,* our indi- 
cation would he of far greaterr valiur than A\diile Ave can 
only say 'the majority,* or ^ many/ or ‘the aA^erage hoy,’ 
or any other vague limitation. 

In tlie concrete proposition, on tlie other hand (except, 
as Avill be prersontly seen, in the case Avhere S is said to 
ihimrve the vinne then'c can b(> no talk of the asser- 
tion being roughly true. The given S w^as cither as a 
fact preceded by ^ or not ; ^ either Avill or will not be 
among its consequouts in time. Here, accordingly, it 
l^ecomes still more important to recognise the Plurality 
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of Causes and their liability to counteraction ; and hence 
the pur]>osc of distinguishing the two kinds of assertion, 
namely thos(5 with a backward and tlioso witli a forward 
reference, — assertions explanatory or detective, and those 
which predict. As regards the descriptive or classifying 
proposition (where S is said to deserve the name 
lierc a little more latitude seems inevitable. Names are 
-altogether so loosely applied — their correct meaning 
varies habitually Avitliin such wide limits, — tliat in 
giving S a name not already assumed to belong to it of 
right, we may well be content, in many cases, to come 
somewhere iiear tlie mark. Is this man civilized, intel- 
ligent, learned, unsteady, idle, brave ? Even wlmn we 
judge his character accurately in fact , veiy many of sucli 
^jiiostions might admit of the <louble answer, Yes and No.^‘ 

As, tlien, in the case of exjdaiiatory or detective pro- 
[)ositions tlve main difficulty Hows from the l^Iurality of 
(-’auses, and in pi*edictive propositions from the liability' 
of one cause to be ‘counteracted' by others; so in pro- 
positions of co-existence the danger is that of taking for 
^ essential ’ soinething that is ‘ accidental ’ merely, — 
of believing ‘always’ when the real truth is ‘some- 
times.' For if the proposition be concrete (as, ‘This 
man is a fool ') it still ju’ofesses abstract knowledge,— 
knowledge of the essential qualities wliicli go to form 
the meaning of the predicate in question. 

Tables II. and III., in Appendix E, show concisely 
the results of this section. 

* See nlso pp. 121, 133, 181, 189, in/. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE LAW OF COUNTER-INDTCATION. 

As the presence of one thing may indicate tlio presence 
of another, so in«ay presence indicate ahscncci, or absences 
indicate presence, or absence indicate absence. All these 
are, of course; equally asscTtioiis of indication. Thus 
a negro’s coloured skin may be asserted to indicate the 
presence of a cheerful tem])ei-aiuent, or the absence of 
some other (pialities: and the absence of pain, in certain 
cases, to indicate the presence of paralysis, or the absence 
of inflammation. 

On any view of Logic, the real asv)U}rtmt. is 

the group of facts here to be generaJised under the one 
‘Law of Counter-indication.’^ This law may be said 
to lie directly at the root of tlie ordinary doctrines of 
conversion and contraposition, and also ti^ contain an 
explanation of the whole syllogistic process. Difiicvdt 

* Mr. MacColl, wlio forinuljites esstMitially tlu> wime law, adopts for 
it tlio name c*fiitrapositiov . But contrjiposiiion, in its usual meaning’, 
seems never to have bad cpiite so wide an application, and therefore I 
prefer ‘ counter-, indication ’ ;is less likely to mislead. Cf. also Pro f 
Croom Robertson’s remarks, in Mind, No. i. p. 148. 
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though it is to state the law in perspicuous language, and 
intricate though some of its consequences may be, the 
principle itself is really extremely simple, and, once 
grasped, can hardly be forgotten afterwards. It needs, 
however, some special definition in order to overcome in 
the first place the difficulties of statement. 

The words ‘presence’ and ‘absence’ are until further 
explained, hardly general enough to expi-css all that is 
intended, and arc only chosen because no other, more 
comprehensive, naines appear to be available. The pre- 
sence or the existence of a thing or quality, the liappeii- 
ing of an event, tlie truth of an assertion, stand on one 
side of the opposition intended, as contrasted with the 
absence or the non-existence of a thing or ciuality, tlui 
non-happening of an event, the untruth of an assertion. 
And for brevity and our own convenience merely, I 
wisli to extend the use of the two terms chosen, in 
<:)rdcr to cover these diverse meanings. Accordingly 
sucli assertions as that ‘ human beings — > human 
parents,’ or that ‘the existence of discontent in India 
— > bad governiuent,’ or that ‘the falling of a stone 
— > the force of gravity,’ or, ‘ If he is well he will 
certaijily go,’ etc., are all cases of ‘ presence ’ indicating 
‘ presence ’ in the sense intended. And so with the 
indication of absence by 2>Fesence, and of ])resence or 
absence by absence. The two words are not to be under- 
stood as strictly limited to their ordinary sense, but as 
stretched to include the wider meaning postulated as 
above for the sake of .siinjdifying the expression. 
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Now, since we mean by S the wliole of that 'thing' 
which constitutes the sign or datiim, and by ^ the Avhole 
of that which the sign signifies, it is clear that if we 
employ symbols to express respectively that thing the 
presemx or <ibsenm of which may indicate and that 
thing the presence or absence of which may bo indicated 
by H, wo cannot nso S and ^ themselves for such a 
purp(3se without incurring misinterpretations. Instead 
of them it would Ijo better, where necessary, to use the 
corresponding small letters s and s. Thus, if tlie presence 
of a steady pulse — > absence of fever, ‘ steady pulse ‘ 
and ' fever ' are respectively s and 5^ ' the presenc(i of a 
steady pulse ' is S, and ' tlie absence of fever ’ is 
Finally, if we call that S oj* which expresses the 
'presence' of s or S, a posit tee one; and that which, 
expresses their 'absence' a 'ttv<iatire ow \ and if wo call 
their positiveness or negativeness their (jtodity ; and the 
change from positive to negative, or from negative to 
positive, a change of qiwlity ; the law may be stated as 
follows : — 

AU intlicatmn of ^ by S {(tf/irnad or denied) -is cj- 
prcssible as vndicatltnt of S by ^ {ajimaed or denied), 
if, and only if the <iaallty of both H and ^ be clarnged. 

Let us trace the operation of this law, first symboli- 
cally and afterwards l)y means of examples. And for 
the symbolical expression let S and ^ stand for the 
positive forms, and non-S and non-g^ for the negative 
ones. Then the sole cjpuvaleut of 
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(1) 

S-^ ^ 

is 

non-^— >iion-S 

((•/. contraposition of A).* 

(i) 

S — > nou-^ 

jj 

^—>1X011-8 

(r/'. aiuiplo conversion of 3’^).* 

(i) 

noii-S ® 1 

1 ” i 

noii-s'— ^ S j 

(rf. exclusive disjunction).* 

1-0 

1 non-S — ^ non-^ | 

1 ” 1 


1 (r/. No. 1, above). 


and tlie solo o(|ui valent of 


(5) 

1 

is 1 

non-5^-{-^ j 

{rf. contraposition of 0).* 

(6) 1 

I -f-> non.;g? , 

1 

;g! iion-iS 1 

1 {rf. simple conversion of I).* 

(J) 1 

non-8-h> S‘ 

s 

non-^ S 1 

{rf. No. 3, above). 

(«) 

iioii-S non-^ 



1 {rf. No. .5^ above). 


But examples will porli[a])s show the process inoi*e 
clearly. Take first the assei*tion that ‘'every corrupt 
tree hringeth foidh evil fruit” (v.c. |)resencc^ of corruption 
in the tree — > ditfco in th(i fruit) ; then the equivalent 
form of this, and the sole vndlr(Uh>n implied, Avould he 
‘ absence of corruption in the fruit — > abscuice of cor- 
ruption in the tree ’ (i.c. ‘ if the fruit is sound, the tree 
is sound’). What the proposition does vot tell us, but 
what may j)erha]>s be* known to he true from other 
sources, is, either that corruption in the fruit indicates 
corruption in the tree (v.c. “ every ti*ee that bringoth 
forth evil fruit is corrupt”), — wliicli Avould l)e the 
‘ simple converse ’ of the original proposition, — or that 

* Theso Tuimoij refer to sotiu* of tlie ordinary teeimic.alilicf^? of Logic. 
They arc well explained in all the text-hook?-: ; cjj. Bain*s Dedfidion, pp. 
113-116,122. 
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soundness in the tree indicates soundness in the fruit — 
which would be the 'reciprocal.' From the original 
proposition, we can indeed get the (hnial of any such 
law, as that corruption in the fruit indicates soundness 
in the tree ' Some corrupt fruit is the offspring of a 
corrupt tree*’ the ' converse accicUns'); but this, 
being a denial, is not itself a statement of indication: the 
sole indication is that wliich in the A and O propositions 
is usually called the 'contrapositive/ in the I and E 
propositions the ‘ simple converse,' and which in all 
propositions is here called the counter-equivalent. 

Or take (2) tlio assertion that ' no quakers are dis- 
honest ' (qiiakor tenets — > absence of dishonesty.) Of 
this the formal equivalent would bo tliat dishonesty — > 
absence of (puiker tenets No thieves are (juakers '). 
Here will at once be recognised the ordinary simple con- 
verse of E, our rule differing, in fact, from sucli conver- 
sion only in being applicable more generally, so as to 
include (dl grammatical forms of proposition, so long as 
tliey express tlie indication of non- Thus from the 
conditional sentence, 'If it be true that he has come, 
then it must be false that ho lias broken his leg;' we 
get by counter-indication, 'If it be true that he has 
broken his leg, then it must he false tliat he has arrived.’ 
Again, from (3) He that is not with us is against us " 
(or 'Everyone is either with us or against us,' or 'All 
exccjit our party are unfriendly’) wo get by counter- 
indication some proposition meaning that all except the 
plainly hostile are on our side; and if the proposition 
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should prove untrue in one of its aspects it must be 
untrue in the other also. This form of 2 )roposition de- 
.serves more attention in Logic tlmn it sometimes obtains, 
and we shall ])resently (p. 92) have to devote a few 
words of special notice to it. It is perhaps more liable 
to misinterpretation in resj)ect of its legitimate counter, 
than any of the other forms.* 

The importance of the Law of Counter-indication is 
far-reaching in Logie. But so far as relates to the in- 
terpretation merely of the meaning of assertions it may 
be sliortly stated. A certain j^roportion of indications 
there arc — a comparatively small 2 )roi>ortion, however — 
which really ‘ cut both w^ays,’ or, as it is* technically 
called, allow of the ^reci})rocal ’ f assertidn also. Thus, 

* An examples of tlio remaining forms may bo given : from (4) * with- 
out trouble there can bo no succhjss,* * tho attainment of Hiiccesa shows 
that trouble Jias bcjoii taken : * from (5) ‘ typlioid fever docs not neces- 
sarily show that tliero has l>eon defective drainage/ ^proper drainage is 
no complete", safeguard against typhoid fever : ’ from (6) “ the presence 
of iho attribute ‘habitual tendency to drunkenness’ docs not neces- 
sarily show tho absence of (or ‘is compatible with’) .a fair amount of 
industry” ‘tho presence of a fair amount of industry does not neces- 
sarily show the absence of a tendency to dnmkcnn(?ss* (or, from ‘some 
habitual drunkards are fairly industrious ’ ‘some fairly industrious men 
are liabitnal drunkards*): from- (7) ‘.absence of tlio power of discrimi- 
nation docs not necessarily mean presence of the power to generalise/ 

* absenro of tlie poweu 1o geiieiulise does not necessarily indicate pre- 
sence of the power to discriminate : ’ from (8) * illness docs not necessarily 
mean weakness/ ‘ strength docs not necessarily moan health.* 

t Tlio name ‘ reciprocal ’ will bo hero slightly extended beyond the 
ordinai-y usage, and employed to mean not only what I’rof. Bain calls 
(Lofjir, vol. i. p. Ill) the “material obverse,*’ but also tho illegitimate 
funcerse of any indication (ailirmed or denied) ; i.e. the converse formed 
without changing the quality of S and Thus, both ‘non-S — > non-$ ’ 
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evil fruit does perhaps, as a fact, indicate an evil tree. 
So again, while a certain label on a bottle shows that it 
came from a certain firm (S indicates ^), ^vo are also 
often tohl, in the same breath, that “ without such label, 
none are genuine ” (non-S indicates non- S') ; itiid while 
equilateral ti*iangles are etpiiangular, equiangular triangles 
arc e(]uilateral. From these and siinilai* occasional cases 
a certain looseness has affected our ai)])lJcation of all 
words expressing indication (the word ‘ indication ’ itself 
seems to me least ain])iguoiis of any) through which its 
essential onc-sidodnoss comes into frc(|uent danger of 
being forgotten. The law of counter-indication helps 
to remind fis that sign and signification are not (juito 
identical. 

Here slioidd lie noticed further a fact Avhich interferes 
largely with what maybe called th(‘ 'punitive utility of 
the law, — the fact, namely, that n is so often a mark 
whose prescmcc or absence is much <‘asior to recognisci 
than that of S. When Darwin iimls, for example, that 
white cats, with blue eyes, are always deaf, the counter 
equival(mt (alisence of deafness, in cats, — > non- white- 
ness of fur or non-bluencss of ijyes) is hardly likely cve^r 
to be used as a direct indication. Tf Are Avant to discovci* 
the colour of a given cat's eyes, avc sliould probably use 
our own, by way of direct observation, rather than 
employ a scries of experiments ujion the cat's poAver of 

and ‘ S — ^ )S* wonld bo forms of Iho ‘ rcciprooar ot; ‘ S — ^ Seo 

also Wniidt’s remarks on ‘one-sided* and ‘ miilnal ’ dopcndenco in 
general; Lonik (KrJccnniniiislchrp), pp. 21J*. 215, 317, ol<*. 
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hearing. And so in many other cases. The chief value 
of the law is rather restrictive than inferential, — -namely 
to prevent our supposing the reciprocal necessarily true. 

Eeadiness to accept the reciprocal as equivalent, is 
one of the strongest tendencies in uninstructed human 
nature, llecognising, for instance, the i*ough truth of the 
iaw tliat stupid people are conservative, the superficial 
reasoner is apt to overlook the difference between this 
assertion, and that ' to conservative — > stupidity ; ' 
assuming that success in examinations is a good indi^ 
cation of hard work and higli talents, comnioii sense 
supposes tliat this assertion really that failure in 

examinations is a good indication of idleiit^ss or incom- 
petence ; onl}" with great difliculty can the illogical 
mind be made to see that other causes of such failure 
can possibly exist besides the one or two most supeificial 
or striking; and wlicn tlic pluralit}" of causes is at last 
recognised here, it seems to shake some people’s faith in 
the positive indication also. Professor Jevons, s})eakiiig 
with a wide knowledge of students capabilities, tells 
precisely the same tale. man,” ho says, who is 

very ready at integration begins to liesitato and Hounder 
Avhen he is asked such a simple question as the follow- 
ing : Mf all triangles are plane ligures, what informa- 
tion, if any, docs this jn-oposition give us concerning 
things which are not triangles ? " ” To some extent also, 
and chiefly where symbols are employed, no doubt 
the error flows from a mere thoughtless inclination for 
balance, or antitlicsis, or symmetry. Those who are just 
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heginning the study of Logic arc perhaps especially 
apt to be slaves to this inclination. De Morgan notices 
(and Jevons endorses the opinion) that the average 
beginner, when asked what follows from ‘Every A is 
B/ invariably and promptly answers, ‘Every B is A 
of course' One camiot help feeling that the cause is in 
such cases probably not very deep; the schoolboy who, 
being told that the tliree skies of a certain triangle were 
equal, triumphantly inferred that the fourth side must be 
equal too, hardly supj^lies a better instance of simple 
want of thought. 

Most of all, pi3rliaps, in iiiter[)reting the thoroughly 
‘ disjunctive proposition (where absence is asserted to 
indicate presonc^e), this sjnrit of superficiality may be 
seen in harmful oi)eration. 'riiat is to say, a disjunction 
is relied upon as exhaustive while it is tliought sufficient 
to prove the mere assertion of difference. Thus ‘Con- 
servative’ and ‘Liberal’ are certainly dlffiirent, but it 
<locs not follow that they arc the only two alternatives. 
The counter-equivalent of ‘ non-S — > ^ ’ is, as shown 
above, ‘non-^ — > S,’ but what is thus wrongly taken 
as eijuivalont is ‘ ^ — > non-S,’ — a proposition almost 
always far easier to i)rovc. 

For when we say tliat “ If nol s, then S ' we make a 
large assertion. We divide, in fact, the wdiole universe into 
two classes, s and S, and boldty assert that nothing else 
but these exists, — that whatever is not in the one class 
must bo in the other. Now, to do this wdth s and not-s. 
or wfith S and not-S, is a matter of common occurrence ; 
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SO common, in fact, that whenever we use a general name 
we tacitly accept thus much responsibility. But in such 
cases the only difficulty is as to the position of the 
dividino* line, not as to the outer limits of the field that 
may lie beyond it : ‘ noW,’ or ‘ not-S ' does not bind us 
to specify otherwise than quite vagniely the things that 
lie outside our defining fortification. 

When, however, we go further and say, ‘I know a 
positive name for the wjiole class, iiot-s {ejj. ‘nofc-con- 
seiwativc '), and that name is (e.fj. ‘ liberal ’) we really 
profess to have looked out from the citadel s, and to 
have scanned the universe therefrom. Of course there 
arc cases where, owing to special circunustanccs (c.//. 
artificial limitation of the ^universes’ * or again, the casti 
where .s* occupies a larger extent than not-s) this is prac- 
tically possible. It needs little courage to assert that all 
the contents of my pocket are eitlu'r letters or ])ost- 
cai'ds, or that if a man does vof believe the earth is 
round, h(> must be slightly crazy. But there arc many 
more cases where we are apt mistakenly to sup]^ose the 
universe scanned ; and this danger is immensely increased 
if wc are careless enough to suppose that it is ^ the saim^ 
thing ’ (or oven ‘ practically ’ the same thing) to provt^ 
the reciprocal. 

* Do Morgan ’vvas, !l boliove, tbo firtit to obsej-vo tluit boiiiiid most 
ussertion.s tliere is an unexpressed limitation of the range of their extent. 
There is a ‘ iiiiivtn'.se of Di.scoiirs<! ’ beyond whicli the ass(n*tioTi is not 
intended to ai)ply. * Not-white,’ for example, is predicabh? s(dcly within 
tlie universe ‘colour;’ and ‘Nonconformist’ excludes, by custom, 
heathens and atheists, as w’ell as those who conform. 
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But mere thoughtlessness is, no doubt, not the only 
explanation of the tendency in question. The deepest 
source of it seems to be the fact that j)rovisional belief in 
the reciprocity of indications is so often fruitful as 
regards the earliest guesses at unknown trutli ; foi* 
tliougli ^ (or non-S) may not exactly indicates S (or 
non-^), it is often so closely connected with it by causa- 
tion that in finding wliero such indication fails we hit 
upon tl^e real Jaw. t^;)iTuj)tion in the fruit, for example, 
may except in cer/aui assignahle cases indicate corruption 
in the tree*. Nevertlieless, in Pnjof as distinct from 
Discovery, tlnj tendencj" is fatal, and needs to l)e hold 
in severest clicck. it is unsafe even to suppose, as 
seems so natural, that mutual indication is tlic rule, and 
one-sided indication the exception. Probably the pre- 
vailing attitude among the illogical is best expressed as 
the belief that any law, in the absence of proof to thi^ 
contrary, involves a ^fair presumption,’ at least, that the 
recii)rocal is true; while fair presumption is not worth 
<listinguishii]g from ‘ practical ctntainty : ’ the real fact 
being that th(‘ most an abstract indication ever involves 
is a fail* presumption (and that not ahv^ays) that the re- 
ciprocal is worth the labour of investigation. But it 
seems unnecessary to say more about tlie i>ractical value 
of the law of euunter-indication ; it merely binds up into 
one scheme rides whose utility is already wcll-knowm. 
This is the case, at least, as regards the universal affirma- 
tive and tlie particular negative : perhaps, however, the 
ease with which the disjunctive proposition is liable to 
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be taken for the more assertion of difference, may bo a 
less familial* fact. 

Tt remains to ask how far the law is apjdicable to 
concrete propositions. The answer seems to lie that, 
thougli formally implied, the counter-equivalent is in 
concrete jiropositions never directly needed. This is in 
fact the extreme case of what was noticed in the example 
of the blue-eyed cats. If .s^ be a concrete 'thing,’ wo have 
other marks, munj readily ap]>licablo than non-;^, by 
which to prove its alisence : it is in fact knoAvn to us 
mainly by means of its attendant circumstances as a 
Avliole; and S is only one of these, and (by hypothesis) 
not the most familiar. Wo can, indeed, apf)ly counter- 
indication to concrete matter in some such way as this : 
suppose the concrete projiosition to l>e 'This murder 
— > greed of gold;’ if we are certain of this, and also of 
the, fact that in a given prisoner’s case the greed of gold 
was absent (non-^^), we no doubt may infer that this 
murder was not (non-S) committed by him. But here, 
of course, it is not ' this murder ’ whoso existeneo wo 
get denied, but the ti’uth of the theory that it indicates 
the prisoner as its cause : it seems that the result is 
obtain('d circuitously, by means of tlie abstract indi- 
cation involved, — namely ^ Any aue who committed this 
murder must have had a greed of gold,’ or ‘ The abstract 
possibility of this murder — > such motive,’ and this 
motive was absent in the case before us : hence, ri\ 
the (uise before ns ' tliis murder’ was absent too. This is 
Ijctter viewed as a case of highly elliptical syllogism than 
of Immediate Inference. 
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There is one further precautir)n to be observed in* 
using the law ; a precaution, however, which is probably 
too simple to ror[uire notice (except so far as symbols are 
employed. And perhaps the reader already recognises * 
that half the mental confusion that exists is really due to 
the use of symbols, — whetlier sucli symbols are imposed 
upon us by the real need for abbro>'iation (as ej/. in the 
case of general names), or by Avhat may ap]>ear to be 
the wanton pedantry of logicians. It is easy enough, for 
instance, to sec that the proposition 'Eveiy man is an 
animal ’ <lo(\s not imply that ev(‘ry animal is a man, 
though possibly sonic people might be less clear about 
it if A and B wore substituted for Man and Animal. 
L(fM (lohii^ Ilf (jvmi*<dIhuH. But here the source of con- 
fusion to which T wish to draw attention is that due to 
the fr>/?c-elomcnt in indications. Wliere propositions of 
co-existence are in question, no diiliculty can jiossibly 
arise, l)ut in the case of succession it may bo worth while 
to notice that Avhero S indicates (or fails to indicate) 
faliiiT. non-^ indicates (or fails to indicate) non- 
and wlicire S indicates (or fails to indicate) pant 
non-^ indicates (or fails to indicate) /n. Yu non-,^. The 
examples, given above, of the connexion between labour 
and success, or between typhoid fever and the drainage,! 
were cliosen Avith the vicAv of showing this necessity. 
Practically, Avhere actual examples are employed the 
danger is not likely to arise ; but in the absence of an 

* With Mr. Kcvnes, Mi/vf?, Ko. xv. p. 366. 

t See note on p. 80 : examples (4) and (5). 
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express caution there might perhaps he a tendency to 
suppose that ' S — > future ^ ’ is equivalent to ‘ non-^ 
— > future non-S/ with Avhich indication (as would be 
seen at once when translated into full language) it has 
really nothing to do. 

Less important does it seem to mention that mere 
])uns form no exception to the law. No reader, 1 liope, 
will be puzzled by the fact, for example, that while the 
presence of courage clearly indicates ‘presence of mind/ 
it by no means follows tliat ‘ absence of mind ’ indicates 
anything approaching to cowardice. Logic presents ad- 
mirable oj'^portunities for those who find amusement in 
punning, — a fact largely recognised some two thousand 
yiiars ago. But at present we are not conceined with 
any difllculties due to merely verbal quil)bles. 

There remains little more to be said here about the 
subject-matter of Proof, excijpt to admit as unmistakably 
as possible that the view of proj^ositions here taken, and 
tlie classification here made, is far simpler tliPvn would 
be required for .almost any ])iirpose other tlian ours. For 
Psychology certainly, and also for the doctrine of In- 
ference in gcTicral (as contrasted with reflectiv(j Inference, 
or Proof) very much more Avould be needed. ’But in 
Proof wo start always with some eomidcted Judgment, 
some Judgment developed so far as to be expressed, 
reflected upon, and its validity called in question : hence 
the growth or formation of the Jmlgment from its earliest 
traceable stages is of no direct concern to us. Many of 
the varieties of grammatical structure correspond roughly 

H 
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to Hliades of meaning which vary both in definiteness and 
strength of assertion, and in richness of implication. 
These are in themsedves of high importance : but before 
the interest in these arises we need to keep perfectly 
clear the first bj’oad distinction between proven and not- 
proven. For such a purpose the plan which commends 
itself alike to common sense and to Logic, is that of 
treating the proposition as something put before us in 
an already formed condition; put forward, that is, as 
conveying intelligible meaning and deserving intelligent 
belief. By considering it a pretender to these qualities^ 
and then proceeding to inquire how far it actually falls 
short of attaining them, we best arrive at some notion 
of its r(ial position on the long scale between worth and 
wortlilessncss. It is on this account that wo choose, as 
being of directest interest, the task of considering in 
detail the series of possible objections that can be brouglit 
against any thesis set up as worthy of belief. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PROCESS OP PROOF, IN GENERAL. 

I. The Relation retween Thesis and Reason. 

What is the relation between a thesis, as such, and any 
reason given for it? What is really said, in saying, 'the 
proposition T * is true, because the proposition R* is 
true ' ? This question lies at the root of the doctrine of 
logical sequence. 

To prove an assertion, it was said in Chap. I., is to 
establish it in full view of hostile criticism : the function 
•of the advocate being to find and bring forward reasons 
lor beli(3f or disbelief, and the function of the judge 
})eing to weigh thcj evidence brought forward, balancing 
tlie arguments for and against. Our concern, it has 
been also explained, is entirely with the latter of thesi* 
functions, and accordingly we may dispense with all con- 
sideration of jlndiitir) of the arguments. 

But suppose an argument already found and pro- 
<luced — suppose, that is, not only a thesis brouglit for- 

* For convenience, T and R will, tbroagliout, bo occasionally used 
for ‘ Thesis * and ‘ Reason ’ respectively. 
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ward, but also a reason or reasons in suppoi*t of it ; by 
what means arc wo to judge of the binding force of such 
argument, how test the validity of the reasons given, or 
the strength of the evidence adduced ? Tlie answer to 
so large a <iucstion cannot be given briefly and directly, 
except in words too general to rend<n* real assistance in 
the special cases. But it may Ix^ worth while first to 
take the broad and distant vii‘^\'. Clearly tlie most 
preliminary requisite is that no mistake should be possible 
as to the full relation between Iteason and Thesis, as 
proposition guaranteeing and proposition guaranteed. 

We elected also (p. 73) to neglect the distinction be* 
tween categorical and hypothetical propositions, as stand- 
ing outside our intcu'cst ; and to treat all pro])ositions, 
whatever their grammatical form, as alike in stating a 
relation between two terms. But in order to do this it 
was necessary to explain that the terms of a pro])ositioii, 
so understood, ai’C sometimes themselves propositions, — 
as in the familiar case of the ordinary hypothetical. Now 
every argument may be viewed as a proposition of this 
character, with subordinate prooositions as its terms. 
Every argument states that the truth of R indicates the 
truth of T. Every argument, that is (to apply the law 
of counter-indication), whatever else it says, makes an 
assertion expressible in the formula : — 

B T, atid 
iiou-T — ^ non- It : 

* Beasons for aiijr thesis are, of course;, reasons ajaimf the opposite 
one; and tho expression may therefore bo safely generalised as in the 
text. 
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which is the .syuibolic expression for 

‘‘ Grant 11, and T follows, and 
Deny T and iho denial of II follows.” 

Or, since in every argument the truth of the Reason is 
asserted to guarantee that of the Thesis, every argument 
also asserts that unless the Thesis were true, the Reason 
would he false. 

But this is not all that an argument, as such, asserts. 
There is another element in every case of attempted 
proof;* namely, tlie assertion of the 'iiuttarial truth of 
the Reason. Without this, the relation asserted would of 
course fail in I’clcvance to the matter in hand. Unless 
tlie reason brought forward for l)elieving a thesis be itself 
asserted to be true in fact, the argument as a whole would 
clearly be devoid of all meaning. It is no argument to 
say that if some false or tloubtful proposition were true, 
the thesis would be true: to support {e.i).) the thesis 
England is on the verge of ruin by declaring “ I could 
Appeal to statistics if only they were diftbront,” or even 
by means of the reason “ Because possibly statistics 
would shoAv.”i- In other words, failure in material trutli 

* Cf. Mr. 11. MiurColl. Mind, xvii. 55. “ Tlio statement ‘ a, there- 

fore 5’ is stronj^er than the conditional statement la implies h,* and 
implies the latter. The former assorts that b is true because a is true ; 
the latter a.ssorts that h is true in'ovidcd a be true.” 

t The mere mention of so trivial a fact as this seconti element 
in the full meaning of an ax-gument, .seems to need some apology ; 
and the present is a good opportiuiity for remarking that wherever self- 
evident truth.s are enunciated in discu.ssing the underlying principles of 
Logic, the purpose is by no means to convoy new information, but rather 
to go through the duty — irksonie alike to reader and writer — of formally 
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of the Reason is one danger which every argument must 
avoid ; the sole other danger being that of failure in the 
formal adequacy of such Reason, — i.e. the material un- 
truth of the asserted relation between R and T. Any 
argument, in short, is liable to frustration in twf* 
ways : — 

(1.) If R be in fact untrue ; 

(as, perhaps, where England’s impejiding bank- 
ruptcy is appealed to in proof of the tlisastrous 
effects of Free Trade.) 

(2.) If R can be true while T is false : 

(as where the Suns movement round the earth 
was the Thesis, and the facts of ‘rising’ and 
^ setting ’ were the Reason given.) 

As to the first of these two possible attacks on Proof, it 
is clear that when once the cpiestion is raised whetlier R 
be ti'ue or not, R becomes itself a new Thesis, and must 
either be; accepted without further iiupiiry or submit in 
turn to have its own grounds produced for examination* 
the same difficidty recurring until a basis of accepted 
truth is reached. It is therefore} sidlicient for Logic, as 
such, to carry the analysis of the methods of Proof up to- 
the point where the formal ade(|uacy of the reason given 
is secured, tlius guarding against the second of the two- 
attacks : for the first of them leads to a mere repetition 
of these methods, only on new subject-matter. Can then 

registering sucli facts, inoroly to prevent possible iui.snii<1erstaiKiings, an*! 
for convenience in afterwards referring to tboin. 
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the highly generalised statement, given above, of the 
nature and needs of formal adequacy be translated into a 
shaj)c somewhat more convenient for application to actual 
arguments ? This question will need a rather circuitous 
answer. 

II. OONSISTENCV. 

Probably there is no meaning more univoi sally asso- 
ciated with the epithet Mogical ' than that of pushing to 
the extreme. That is to say, a man is pojiularly said to be 
logical (whether as a term of admiration or of the reverse) 
in proportion as he shows a tendency to pusli accepted 
principles to their legitimate outcome. The logical 
poi*son is, as a rule, uneasy under any ‘ system which , 
while refusing e\i)ressly to modify inconsistent principles, 
tosses them together and takes thc^ mean result. In his 
simplicity he supposes that whatever is asserted as true 
must l>e intended as strictly true, — true evoni in ibs 
extreme case: a principle false in a single instance 
becom(?s to liim fallible altogctluu*. Hence h(^ is apt to 
lack that quality which may bo flatteringly called tlu^ 
delicate tact and skill required for handling political or 
ethical fictions with advantage, or for utili.sing to the full 
cciiain ancient structures thickly coated oviu* with 
anomaly. The hinglish Constitution, Knglish Law, tlu* 
English Church, present to such a person continual diffi- 
culties. He demands a clear understanding or no ju ctonce 
of it, codification or else anarchy, absolute submission to 
authority or else absolute freedom from it. In this sense 
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it is that the French are called in every newspaper a 
logical nation, while the English (with the exception 
perhaps of a portion of the reforming party) have in 
many quarters (piitc an opposite reputation. 

But this is not all. Besides reading the remote)* 
consequences of jirinciples wliich arc ready-made, the 
logical Iverson is apt to generalise principles, on his own 
account, out of isolated facts. Besides being teiuix 
jpropositi, he is eager for justice to be dealt. Not con- 
tent with demanding that an actually asserted principle 
(a 'universal’ or 'abstract’ assertion) shall be true in 
its extreme cases, ho is inevitably inclined to take even 
purely concrete or individual assertions as covertly 
asserting a principle, — any disclaimers on the part of the 
assertor notwithstanding. Thus, if tlie 'logical’ Legis- 
lator finds some individual, or some class, in possession of 
a certain right or subject to a certain <]uty, he is always 
under strong inclination to extend such right or duty to 
analogous cases : if householders and lodgers in a borough 
have a vote, he is apt to view them as members of a 
wider class including (at least) housoliolders and lodgers 
elsewhere : he resists a Pe^rmissive Ihll on the ground 
that it is 'illogical’ to allow tlie sale of liquor in one 
district while prohibiting it in another, — if alcholiol is 
pernicious at all, he argues, it is pernicious everywhere ; 
or if the ratepayei's are to have /his prohibitoiy power 
they must ' logically ’ be allowed the like; power in other 
cases, until there might be nothing left of individual 
liberty. So agtiin, he considers it indefensible to protect 
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one branch of industry without protecting all. In a 
word, behind apparently simple individual facts, he has 
a keen eye for possible principles involved. 

In appealing in this way to what is after all only a 
loose and popular meaning of the word, I must not be 
undei^tood as laying more stress on such meaning than it 
deserves. Popular usage is often, of course, as misleading 
as etymology, when the purpose is to find the most 
accurate sense of a term at the present day. But as 
already explained, such purpose lies altogether outside 
our interests, our only desire at present being to gather 
in from any source available the broadest preliminary 
notions. And while the loosest custom is eVer the most 
w^idcly spread, the widest custom has the best chance of 
indicating, however vaguely, the more permanent founda- 
tions of meaning. 

Tile two correlative ‘ logical ’ tendencies just noticed 
have, it is true, only a remote and indii'cct connexion 
with the nee<ls of formal adccpiacy ; but their recognition 
may serve very well to bring us a stage nearer to the 
actual point. If to bci logical is, mainly, to bo couHistent, 
perhaps a glimpse at the nature of consistency will afford 
.a closer view of tlie point in question. 

The Maxims * of Consistency (also often called the 
'‘Laws of Thought”) are commonly given as three in 
number, — The Laws of (1) Identity, — A is A ; (2) Con- 
tradiction, — A is not not-A; and (3) Excluded Middle, 
— A is either B or not-B. Whenever wo use a name, wc 

* Bain : Logics i. Introil. sect. 22. 
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use by implication the whole meaning belonging to that 
name, both (1) positively, and (2) negatively; and (3) 
every Hhing ’ either deserves any suggested name or <iocs 
not. By the first La^v, for example, 'a man’s a man/ 
whatever else he may also be. And by the second, wo 
.must take care that our defining-line is clearly drawn. 
What is outside A must not bo confused with that 
which is within th('. range of its m(‘aMing. A name may 
be qualified, i.e. may have other (compatible) meanings 
added to it, as when wo speak of ' a strong man, armed ; ’ 
but incompatible meanings cannot* be joined to it with- 
out reducing its employment to absurdity by taking 
away the meaning already given ; so long as two contra- 
dictory meanings are supposed to rc^main in force, eacli 
neutralises the other, leaving the total name a blank. A 
straight line wliicli is also, in tlie same plane, a curved 
line, is no line imaginable by us at all. 

Trivial though these twof Laws may appear when 
viewed cither as Postulates of Lan^xuanc or as statements 
of psychological fact, yet as practical maxims for ensuring 
the consistent use of names they are evaded oj* violated 
by everybody every day; and thougli it may well b(‘ 
held that absolute obedience to them is, in the present 
state of language at least, practically impossible, it cannot 
be denied that as ideals they have a certain use. At 


* Except as licreaftor expluiiicil, sco p. ISO. 

f The tJiird law, (oxcludotl middle), dedueible from the other two, 
first comes into importance when wo deal witli the subject of misinter- 
pretation. For the present it maj bo left nside. 
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present, however, our sole purpose is to connect them with 
the needs of formal adequacy in general. 

We seem to have made perhaps rather an abrupt leap, 
from speaking of holding to Principles, and of rational- 
ising our isolated beliefs by bringing them under Prin- 
ciples, to the question of abiding by the postulated, 
meaning of names. But there is no great leap after all. 
A general name may be viewed either as something to be 
applied (and thus, in eftect, a Principle) or as something 
to be defined (and thus to bo brought under a wider 
Generality).* Tlie use of a general name is twofold 
always, — to be given to a ' thing/ and to signify ccrtaui. 
supposed facts about that thing Names, ill fact, so far 
as used at all, can only be used as terms iii a proposition, 
whether as S or ^ ; every general name is applicable to 
something nameablo, ami signifies some otlnu’ nameablo 
thing or things. 'Man’ dsuolen (as Mill idirascd it) the 
individual men, and cannot ea the attributes essential to 
the class. Accordingly the process of attempting to 
abide by the meaning of our names is, at bottom, iden- 
tical with that of attempting to abide by our assertions : 
and in speaking of one we speak of the oth(u*. 

Every name, then, that has a jueaning, by virtue of 
that meaning refers the object named to its place in a 
system of wider and narrower classes : to state the full 
meaning of any naTUc*!* (or as it is technically called, to 

* If N stand for ‘general name,’ then we may symbolise the ns(; of 
names as S — ^ N — ^ 

t Otherwise than by merely giving a synonynums term. 
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definic the corresponding notion), in every case without 
exception consists in mentioning some wider class {genus) 
of wliich the things designated form a part, and also 
mentioning the marks (difference) hy which the part in 
question may he distinguished from the whole remainder 
of the wider class. Thus "city' might be defined as ‘a 
large town (genus) possessing a cathedral' (difference). 
And if, accepting this definition, we make the assertion 
^ Manchester is a city,’ wo state really tivo things about 
Manchester, — (1) that it is a large town, and (2) that it 
possesses a cathedral. 

Either of these two elements of the meaning of every 
significant ‘general’) name, — the generic or thti 

diff'ereydiaL element — may from various causes become 
■obsexu’ed or sink out of sight. One set of minds find 
a standing difliculty in seeing the wood for the trees, 
another set habitually lail to see th(i trees for the wood : 
the f(.)riner, fixing their attention mainly on the points of* 
difleronce, forget the common link that binds the members 
of a class together ; while the latter stop at th(i broad 
resemblance, <lisdaining, or dreading, or simply not per- 
ceiving, the obscurer dilferences of detail. The term 
'city ’of course, being quoted here specially on account 
of its simplicity of moaning, does not well exemplify 
either difiiculty : but the majority of general names do 
exemplify it, more or less. A negro, for instance, is 
‘man,’ with a difference, and perhaps the disputed 
rpiestion whether he is a ‘ man and a brother ’ will supply 
an example of what is here meant — some people, through 
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seeing clearly that he is not a " brother,’ being inclined 
to treat him as liardly human ; while others, thi'ough the 
obvious fact of his humanity, have perhaps rather over- 
looked his differential qualities. It is not always, then, 
so simple a matter as it might seem at first, to take care 
that A means really A, and not at all iiot-A ; and what 
is worse, owijig to the unavoidable fiiults of language it 
is only possible within somewhat narrow limits to “call 
tilings by the same jiames as other people.” But lu^re it 
is sufficient to notice in the first place that it is the Law 
of Identity w'hicli (viewed as a practical maxim) bids us 
recognise the generic element in the meaning of a name, 
while the Law of Contradiction draws our ’ at tent ion to 
the differential line. 

Names, then, are employed in Proof as tickets, or 
marks, or signs. Every general nauui is a sigTiificant 
label, intended to make a two-sided assertion about the 
thing that bears it. And consistency demands tliat 
whenever we apply a name Ave sliall bo prepared to face 
all conseqiumces and abide by th(5 full ^meaning of such 
name; to fail in doing so, is to be inconsistent, and 
thereby to destroy the valuti of our own assertion. 

This demand, it Avill be seen at once, corresponds U> 
the first of the two logical tendencies*] joted above, namely 
the holding to our Principles. A Prineqde, in the sense 
there used, is nothing more than a universal or abstract 
assertion. To bring any case under a law or principle 
is j)reciscly the same operation as to bring any S within 
the range of a name : tlie purpose in both cases being to 
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make use of generalised knowledge already supposed to 
be true. On the other hand the second logical tendency 
— extension to analogous cases — is a much more com- 
plicated affair, being partly mere deductive * consistency 
and partly a process far more difficult to guard from 
error. The main feature in the second case is in fact 
not merely the application of abstract assertions, but also 
theiv formaium, — a process which has often to be carried 
on witli dangerous speed and without the aid of fully 
outspoken statement. Here too, however, exactly thc^ 
same two fundamental dangers are present, — namely on 
the one hand that of overlooking points of difference 
(between the cases supposed to be analogous) and thus 
generalising too widely; on the otlior hand that of 
neglecting jioints of resemblance, and thereby not ex- 
tending the ])rincij)lc far enough. In both kinds of Con- 
sistency (accepting for the moment the popular namci) all 
turns upon our accurate appreciation of the j^oints of 
<lifrerence and resemblance : but in Deductive Consistency 
we are concerned with the differeneos and rcisemblances 
gemiralised and acknowledged already in the names 
employed, while in Analogical Consistency the point of 
primary importance is the nature of the things them- 

* As tills is the iirst occasion where tlio name ‘ (lediicHve * has to 
be hero employed, it may bo well to explain, for thoso to whom the 
term is unfamili.ar, that deduction, whether used in Inference or in 
Proof, is always tho process of interpreting a law in its details, or 
applying it to tho particular cases which it is intended to cover. This 
may bo easily remembered by viewing tho process (Deduction) as a 
dnwnward one, — law being ‘ higher ’ than fact. 
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.selves, and the extent and kind of difference and re- 
semblance really existin^j between them. 

III. Formal Adequacy in general. 

By failure in formal adequacy of the Reason, is meant, 
it was said, every case where R can be true while T is false. 
It now becomes important to look more closely at the 
nature of R in general, inquiring what (if anytliing) is 
universally characteristic of such assertions as arc capable 
of supporting a Thesis. 

Since by R we mean only the reason actually given 
or expressed, it must be admitted that there is no 
universal property of R, as such, except’ those already 
mentioned, — namely such as arc involved in the more 
relation between any Reason and any Tliesis. But if 
instead of the ‘Reason given’ merely, wo speak of the 
whole ‘rationalisation’ of the Thesis, — the reason, if 
any, implied, as well as the reason (expressed — the case 
becomes very different. For two elements, express or 
implied, are required for all rationalisation: (1) a Principle 
or abstract indication (an assertion that a certain sign is 
trustworthy) ; (2) an Application of such Principle, or an 
assertion that the sign is present in the case or cases 
contemplated by the T : in other words, all rationalisa- 
tion maj^ be represented syllogistically. 

Proof is thus, in an important sense, the counterpart 
of Explanation. The two go hand in hand, and each is 
only possible in presence of the other. Just as explan- 
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afcion always (leniands a reference to some wider Gener- 
ality than that which is to he explained, so Proof always 
demands a roferoneo to some wider Generality than that 
which is to he proved. To explain, and to prove, coiLsist 
essentially In this.^' Both are forms of ' rationalisation/ 
It must not indeed ho supposed that such ' Avidcr gener- 
ality’ is always in the first place formidatad, even in 
thouglit,^ — much h'ss in language. The kind of evidence 
called circumstantial, for instance, and still more the 
argument from analogy (or 'parallel cases’) are hy nature 
averse from any such restrictive procedure, preferring 
ratlier to keep their principles as dim and intangible as 
possible. But none the less is some piineiplo, how'ever 
limited (so only that it he w ider than the thesis itself). 
required b(*foro any test can he aj^plied; and the main 
business of Logic, as a practical science, is to force, in 
every case, siicli principle into explicitness, in order to 
see whether or no it and its application can bear the 
daylight, or stand the strain of* stubborn fact. An 
argument, like a chain, must of course he tested by its 
weakest part: and Avhilo eitlier the principle or its 
application, or both, may be imwaiTanted by fact, it is 
the principle itself which presents at least the largest 
target for attack, and which is therefore oftenest the 
centre of logical interest. Behind every reasemed belief 
there is at least one abstract proposition more or less 

* Wc havo seen above (]>. 108), bow in tFH> case of explaining tlie 
meaning of a name, the process (Detiiiitioii) always refers the thing 
named to some liighiT gemia. 
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vaguely implied : and the most potent engine of disproof, 
— and through disproof, of proof, — is the process that 
brings to light these underlying abstract propositions, in 
order that their validity may be called in (question. The 
rationalisation of knowledge is its reference to principles 
sufficiently secure from criticism ; and it is the Syllogism 
which lielps us to force these principles into explicitness 
in any given case, and so enables us to inquire into the 
foundation on which the thesis rests. 

In all complete rationalisation of a thesis, then, there 
is always, implicit^ at least, one indication used as an 
indication, and therefore abstract. This we shall call tlio 
Tjaw or Principle. And there is also, implicitly at least, 
a cilaijn that the case or cases spoken of in the thesis 
come under such law. Whether this (the 'minor 
premiss ’) be itself an abstract or a concrete proposition, 
it is equally called the Application. The doctrine of 
tlie >Syllogism, whatevei' other value' it may possess, is 
mainly useful, as regards the rationalisation of a thesis, 
for drawing attention to any links that lYiay bo missing 
from the chain of complete demonstration. The present 
is not however the best opportunity for discussing the 
details of tins operation. Tn this first general view of 
Proof, it is sufficient to register the assertion (afterwards 
more fully justified ; see pp. 212, 300) that Syllogism, so 
far as the said purpose is concerned, is perfectly general 
in its o})eiation, — applies to all Proof whatever, and is 
not, as the beginner is apt to think it, an engine to be 
used in ' Deductive Inference ’ merclj^ 


1 
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As regards Proof, then, the uses of the Syr.ogism are 
chiefly two ; — 

(1) When a person has already admitted the truth of 
a principle and its application, to bind him down to 
every particle of assertion thereby made. In this use 
(as we shall sec later) it is an argumentiim ad hominem, 

(2) When any thesis, with its reason, is put forward, 
to enable us to sup])ly whatever is wanting to complete 
the Demonstration. We thus apply our knowledge of 
the syllogistic needs, cither in order to determine the 
general law under whicli the special case in question is 
supposed by the assertor to come, and from which the 
thesis is supposed to derive its cogency, — and this with 
the intention of inquiring into the trulh of such under- 
lying a>ssumptions : or else (where no principle has yet 
been formulated) in order to force the assertor to see 
what must still be done in order to stop all gaps in 
conclusive reasoning. The mode of these operations will 
be more? fully developed in the se(piel. 
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THB BOSSIBILITJBS OB BBBOIt. 




SECTION I.— BEFOEE PEOOF. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

HxVVING thus sketched in outline the main facts 
regarding Assertion and Proof which are, of preliminary 
importance, we are now at liberty to begin to trace the 
actual bearing of these on the detection of Fallacy, by 
examining in detail the openings at which error may 
creep in. 

Wlicn an assertion is first enunciated, the Possibility 
of Error is at its maxijuurn, and we have now to exhibit 
the process by Avhich, step by step, this possibility may 
be reduced. We are only concerned, of course, with its 
reducthni to tlie lowest minimum attainable, not at all 
with the cpiestion how nearly the goal may absolutely 
be reached. There will be no harm therefore in con- 
ceding that after Logic has done its utmost, human falli- 
bility remains : only let us protest against tlie view that 
since the moon is out of reacli there is no sense in trying 
to cultivate the earth. 

It must be remembered further, that since the 
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detection, rather than the total avoidance, of Fallacy 
is the chief object of our present inquiry", this method of 
d i m ini sh ing the chances of citov is only intended to bo 
used for making sure that such and such a fallacy is 
absent. By trying which of the series of possible attacks 
a given assertion or argument can fairly meet, we at the 
same time discover its point of weakness. If it should 
pass our whole examination, w^e discover, not that it is 
absolutely free from all possibility of error, luit merely 
that such possiliility must be of the mon^ remote kind 
which for ju'actical purposes wo arc accustomed to accej)! 
and disregard. 

In the Introduction, the possildo objections to any 
assertion were l3roa(lly divided under tliree licads : — 

(1) The objection to its reality as an assertion, its 
capacity for Proof or Disproof; an objection which seeks 
to coiidernii the Tliosis as such, and without even in- 
quiring wliat its grounds niay be, as containing a mere 
empty shell of assertion, without a Tueaning : 

(2) The objection tliat th<^ Thesis is a mere assertion :, 
standing entirely alone and without oven attempted 
support; or in other words that nothing lias been donc^ 
to remove the burden of proof: and 

(3) That though ‘ real ’ I’casons siiv brought forward 
in sup23ort of a ' real ' assertion, siuili reasons are insuffi- 
cient; which objection is commonly condensed into the 
two words, Non Sequilwr. 

The plan here followed then will be to take each of 
these objections in turn, to discuss thorn by the help of 
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lixamples, and also to connect tlieni with tlie hroa<l 
principles of Logie. And first in order comes the charge 
of Unreality. 

In a former chapter* unreal ] nopositions were divided 
under three heads : — 

(1) Tautologous, or "essential/ or " identical' proposi- 
tions, or "Platitudes': ( J f already enunciated in the 
meaning of S). 

(2) Self-contradictory, or suicidal, prop(»sitions : (J 
already contradicted by the meaning of S). 

(3) The case where any term used in a proposition is, 
from any cause, devoid of meaning. 

In each case, then, it is clear tliat the meaning of 
tlio terms employed is the important inaftcr, and that it 
is only so far as such meaning is wanting in clearness of 
conception that this particular fallacy can occur. Defini- 
tion of the terms is accordingly the direction in which 
to look both for ineans of detecting the fallacy and for 
sah'guards against tlic first of the main objections. 

Sco pp. <15 - IS. t Symbol lii’st eoi ployed 07) p. 51. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE KINDS OF UNREAL ASSERTION. 

I. Tautology, or Platitude. 

Taking in order the tliree heads — Tautology, Self-con- 
tradiction, a^id Meaningless Term, — it may be of service 
first of all briefly to enlarge the explanation above given 
of their nature, — their causes, varieties and results. 

First, then, as regards Tautology. Its causes and 
j-esults are essentially the same as those of tlio Fallacy 
known as Petiiio Prinoi^yii, or begging the question. 
The assertion itself revolves smoothly in a circle, just as, 
in the latter case, that more complex kind of assertion 
known as an ‘ argument ’ may bo seen to do.* We render 
the assertion unassailable, by sim})ly postulating ah vivitio 
(in the definition of its terms) that it shall not be assailed. 
Psychologically, indeed, it may be true that in most cases 
of apparent tautology pure and simple, there is really a 
fluctuation between two assertions (closely similai', per- 
haps, in form), — one real but highly insecure, and the 
^^)ther verbal and thereby safe against all attack on the 
* Cf. itifm , p. 193 .^T. 
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score of truth ; and that wo use the former when no one 
is looking, the latter only when awkward doubts arise. 
Such, perliaps, would be a fair explanation of what 
Ueorge Eliot calls “those undeniable general proposi- 
tions wliich are usually intended to convey a particular 
meaning very far from undeniable,” — examples of which 
are often given in her dialogues, as “ He said it did as 
milch harm as good, to give a too familial* aspect to re- 
ligious teaching;” or “The coachman, if he had been 
asked, would have said, though he miglit have to fall 
<lown dead the next minute, that ]3roperty didn’t always 
get into the right hands or “There’s no knowing what 
may happen before Lady Day.” But such caPscs do not, 
r think, account for the whole employment of these 
empty forms : and where the assertion is purely devoid 
of all forward movement, our acceptance of it as bearing 
a moaning seems to be due to essentially tlic same slack- 
ness ()f mental tone that enables us to draw satisfaction 
out ot circular proof. Strictly speaking, tlui shifty 
assertions above noticed belong rather to lynovatio 
Elenclii , — a subject to be discussed later: the fallacy 
being in such cases perhaps, not really that of accepting 
as capable of test or verification a proposition which con- 
tains no real subject-matter for Proof, but rather that 
of asserting one proposition, and believing, or trying to 
establish, another. The chief motive for Tautology 
])roper seems to be the desire to say sometJdiiy (or to 
accept any 'explanation’ rather than none) on a subject 
of which oui* knowledge is not deep oi* exact. Such 
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desire is often coupled with a dim feeling that caution in 
expressing ourselves is necessary; as in a passage wliicli 
may be ([noted from a certain Touiist’s Guide — “ The 
expense of travelling on the continent dej)ends more or 
less on the liabits and means of the traveller, and his 
mode of journeying ; and likewise on the rate of charges 
made in the various countries.” So much as this might 
liave been known without the help of an3’' assertion at 
all, and the belief that it i^^ally tells us anything is 
obviously an illusion. 

It must further be notic<Ml tliat there are occasions 
when a scntencf'. wliich as it stands may seem to be the 
purest taiftolog}", possc^sses a real value in spite of 
having, oji its (nvn account simpl}', no cajiacity for Proof 
With thes(i we have already made accjuaintance, namely 
in the statcuiicnt of Postulates, whether such Postulates 
ai*e general or special, — " Laws of Thought,’ or definitions 
of given names. When wc state tlie proposition ‘A 
is A,’ or Avlien we say A city is a larger towui possess- 
ing a cathedral,” it is C(?rtainl3^ triu^ that in both cases 
the J is already contained, to sfij tlie least of it, in the 
meaning of tlii' S. But these assertions, when so intcr- 
jircted, are not tlioses set up for Proof at all. They are 
merely our means of registering fundamental 
whether general or special ; and they pretend to be no 
more than this. Or rather, if in anj^ case they do pretend 
to capacity for Proof, then their real S or J becomes 
a very different one from that which appears on the 
surface. It is conceivable, for instance, that the expres- 
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sion ‘ A is A ’ might be used to convey some such moaning 
as “One fundamental postulate of thought is that the 
meaning of a tcirm is capable of fixation/’ — a proposition 
certainly not m(?rely verbal : or again “A city is, etc.” 
might be used to mean “the ordinaiy (or the best) 
meaning of "city’ is, etc.” — a proposition whoso proof 
or disproof might indeed bt> difficult but is by no means 
necessarily out of c(ucstion. These cases, tlierefoi’c, do not 
affect the rule in any way, and are only worth mention 
in order to bring into greater prominence tlie difference 
between asserting anything as 'irodky of credenre, and 
morelj^ registering a Postulate in order to let the full 
<‘xtcnt of our bo openly known. * 

As to tlie forms in which Tautology occurs, it follows 
from this interpretation of its nature that it is chiefly to 
be found in propositions that j)rofess to be in some way 
explitnatoru^ whether explanatory of names or of facts. 
Thus, a definition may be circular, as where each of two 
contradictories (as "luxuries’ and "necessaries’) is defined 
solely l»y -thc^ other, without reference to something 
known independently of both. Or again, we maypu'.tend 
to explain the effect of opium by saying that it has a 
‘ soporific virtue.’ Or again, wo may bravely put for- 
waid an abstract proposition (a "law’ or "principle’) 
which on inquiry turns out to need no bravery at all ; 
as, for example, when we lay down the law that "" we 
ought not to do evil that good Jiiay come ” — if, as is 
usual, " evil * be defined as equivalent to " that which we 
ought not to do.’ A proposition of this kind is, no doubt, 
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secure against disproof, but only in the same way as a 
dumb man may be called secure against speaking falsely, 
'Or as a suicid<.‘ may be called secure against the less 
voluntary kinds of death. 

Passing by the grosser cases of Tautology, however, 
which have been sufficiently illustrated in the earlier 
chapter,* the chief problem for practical interest, in this 
danger as in all, is as to the borderland between what is 
fallacious and what is valid : the drawing of the line 
that separates tautology from real assertion. The great 
difficulty in deciding in practice whether a given assertion 
is tautologous or not, flows of course from the fact that, — 
outside nanics with a ])urely technical or artificial mean- 
ing, as triangle,’ or 'city/ oi* ‘fee simple,’ — the meaning 
of a word is never completely fixed, but is subject to 
fluctuations, slow or rai)id, gradual or irregular. If 
there were some competent authority to which appeal 
could be made in all cases, the fallacy of taking mere 
platitude for real assertion could no doubt be pointed out 
in any case with ease : we should simply turn to our 
dictionaiy and conn)are the meanings there given of the 
words employed. But as yet, unfortunately, no such 
nmiversal authority exists. 

In the first place, when we speak at all of ‘ tlie ’ 
meaning it becomes important to decide 'tvlvlck meaning 
is tlie object of our iiu^uiry. For the sanui word may at 
the same time possess sevei’al diflerent kiiuls of meaning^ 
to say nothing of the diflerent shades (oi* amount) of 


* Tart I. Chap. ]1. 
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meaning which it may bear each individual who 
employs it. We may distinguish, for instance, as possible 
objects of in({uiiy : — 

I. The meaning that the word does bear, 

(a) to " most people ’ — ^\'aguoly estimated : 

(fi) to some particular person or class of persons, 

(1) under the impression that it is the 
‘ correct,’ or the only, meaning ; 

(2) As a postulate ; i.e. as a special meaning 
consciously put upon it as such by th(‘ 
speaker : 

II. The meaning that the word ougld io hea r, 

(tt) for convenience in classification, otc5. 

(/i) on liistorical, etymological, or other grounds. 

It seems, therefore, not <piito satisfactory to say with 
Professor Bain * that all newly discovt'red properties are 
real predications on their first annouiicciment, althougli 
immediately on being communicated they become verbal.” 
In one sense, no doubt, this is perfectly true ; but the 
expression ((noted needs to be interpreted v^ith carf\ If, 
r.r/, a chemist were to announce that soim^ hitherto sup- 
posed element is really dt^coinposablo, W(^ can hardly 
suppose that by tlie fact of such mere announcement all 
the rest of the world is at once prevented from investi- 
gating the matter : that the assertion has become a mere 
truism, that to doubt it is henceforth impossible and to 
test its material trutli absurd. So much may no doubt 
be safely said as this, — that our ignorance? or forgetfulness 


* Deductive Logicj p. 70. 
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of the truth of a proposition, and hence our power of 
viewing it as questionable, is what makes it real to w. 
But the point of fii'st importance to notice and remember 
is, that as a rule Avhen using a name we can only have 
before us <juito a small part of its total meaning, and that 
we do not habitually remember even all we can : we only 
remember, or only keep prominently in mind, (j^uitc a few 
of the. propositions, rc^garding tlie S in qiuistion, wliich 
we ‘ firmly believe ’ to be true, and as a rule those last 
discovered are least rogarde<l as forming part of the 'iiwwu- 
mg of the name. Hence wo may repeat, and with a real 
meaning, propositions exjmissing even facts discovered 
long ago, — as that the Earth is round, or that sunrise and 
sunset are duci to its i*evolution. For pur})oses of Proof 
the im2)ortant distinction lies solely l)etween assertions 
capable of denial Avith a moaning, and those which tf) 
deny would contradict the 2)ostulated meaning of the 
name omj)loyed as S. 

In onv sense, then, the reality or A^erbality of a pro- 
position is not determined once for all by tlie fact asserted 
having been already discovered, or even being already 
generally known ; but varies Avith the purpose for which 
sucli proposition is now in the given case cmi^loyed : i,e. 
it dej)onds uj)on the pronnintnce of the already-knoAvn 
fact in our minds at the time of using the name or names 
forming the S of the 2)roposition. So far as the fact, if 
known, is rermmhered, so far is the proposition verbal, 
and any attempt to prove it involves of course a circle in 
< 3 ur thoughts : so far as tlie fact is hidden from memory. 
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SO far there is real matter for Proof. If rotundity enters 
into our notion of the Earth, then it is obviously futile 
to ask whetlier the Eartli (so understood) is, or is not, 
round. But that many people find no difficulty in keep- 
ing the attribute of rotundity entirely absent from theii* 
notion of tlie Earth, liabitually building up tliat notion 
piecemeal from remembercul landscapes, if it may not be 
inferred (t prion, at any rate may bo surmised from 
the exist(uice of the numerous pamphlets — long post- 
Copcrnican — catalogued in De Morgan's Budget of Para- 
d.oxcei. And accordingly the assertion of the Eartlfs 
i’otundity is capable of being ^ real.’ 

How then does Definition help in deciding’ whetlier a 
given proposition is or is not tautologous ? If no absolute 
and fixed meaning ever exists (except in the case of 
certain technical terms) liow can we establish, in other 
cases, any gencival tost of tautology ? 

The most wc can really do is to bind the assertor 
down to a special definition of his own ; to ask for the 
t^peciid meaning which he intends to keep in view. The 
meaning of a word is much like the “market value” of 
an article, — a matter to be settled between the parties 
concerned. We can, it is true, satisfy our sense of justice, 
or of general responsibility to our neighbour, by accusing 
him of ignorance of the ordinary meaning (or, if we are 
very self-confident, of the best meaning) of the words he 
uses : but such an accusation is a totally different one from 
that with which wc are here alone concerned. It affects, 
no doubt, our opinion of the speaker’s general level of 
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common-sense or of education, but not at all the question 
whether or no the assertion as made and intended admits 
of Proof and Disproof. It should be remarked, more- 
over, that there is often considerable difficulty, even in 
this way, in obtaining valuable results. People do not 
as a rule enjoy being cross-examined, — or only in the 
rare cases Avhero both assertor and questioner are simjdy 
anxious to avoid mistakes ; whore the claim to oracular 
dignity on the one side, and the si)irit of mischief or 
obstruction on tlie otlicr, are wholly wanting. 

For besides the real danger of platitude, tlicre i^s an 
oi>posito danger to be avoided, namely that of unduly 
and vexatiuusly stopping an ai*gumont to haA^e the terms 
explained. Without wishing exactly to defend those 
who made Socrates drink poison, one still cannot hel]> 
recognising that there is a limit Ix'yond which the laud- 
able desire for definiteness loses its value and becomes a 
liindrance and a snare. There is something so fatally 
easy in the attitude of a sceptic oi‘ mere (piestioner. 
Any child can keep <lemanding explanations, any man 
sufficiently stubborn can delay the most important truth 
by pietonding not to understand its import. An obstruc- 
tive policy of this kind requires no great intellectual 
power, and, when adopted solely for obstructive pur- 
poses it demands, as much as anything, a rule of urgency. 
Life is not long enough for exhaustive explanations. 

Hero at the oxitsct, tlien, we find two opposite dangers, 
and no exact rules can be given for aA^oiding either. The 
most that practical Logic can do is to set up an ideal of 
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clearness and precision, and to demand that where we 
fall short of it we shall show fair cause for doing so, — e.g, 
the need for saving time or for getting work accomplished. 
The assertion that explanation ought in a given case to 
be unnecessary can of course be proved like any other. 

II. Self-Contradiction. 

Whereas Tautology is chiefly a failing of feeble or timid 
folk, self-contradiction is a danger to Avhich the rash and 
immature seem specially liable. As above remarked, 
it is more often a fault in exjU’ession than in thought. 
Half the Irish Mmlls’ (an Irishman once explained to me) 
arc merely exprcjssions that are too epigrammatic for 
the slow-moving Saxon mind. And of course, where this 
is the case, such assertions can alwaj^s be translatful into 
sober Euglish at the cost of a little trouble or jnoli.xity. 
If at least, in any case, they cannot be so translated, we 
have ol)viously no otheu' means of getting their moaning 
chiar in order to bring them to the test. It is often as 
painful to translate an epigram as to explain a Joke, and 
a good (example of such translation would bo rather hard 
to find. iVIay w(^ say that when an orator once declared 
that his party had “a majority in everything except 
numbers,” he liimself was fully aware of the verbal con- 
tradiction, and only intended smartly to rap the knuckles 
of the god Majority ? The answer would depend upon 
our knowledge of the speaker’s mental habits, rather than 
on any analysis of the words alone. 


K 
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But paradoxors (as De Morgan callo<i them), though 
sharing with some great discoverers the honour of being 
despised at first by Common Sense, do not always re- 
semble pioneers in other and iriore essential points. There 
can bo no doubt that' a good dejil of self-contradiction 
is in fact ratlier due to hastiness or crudity of thought 
than to any nobler origin. As Mr. Herbert Spencer 
notices, “the ability of men to compromise between con- 
flicting beliefs is very remaikablc — remarkable, at least, 
if wo suppose them to put their conflicting beliefs side 
by side; not so remarkable if we recognise the fact that 
they do not put them side by side.'’ Mere forgetfulness 
of our defiiiitions may lead us into inconsistency just as 
well as into repetition: the main diflereneo being tliat 
whereas one element among the causes of tautology is 
often the sense of the need for caution, in self-contra- 
diction this sense seems to be wholly Avaniing, — often in 
fact to have its place sii[>pHed by a i*eckless desire for 
some new tiling at any price. 

Of contradiction between S and J (as distinguished 
from conti-adiction tvithin a term, — which comes moi\‘ 
properly under our next head) it may be said, first, 
that its danger depends to a great extent upon dilution. 
The simpler and shorter the proposition, the less easy 
is it to find really dangerous examples. “ Tivice two 
are five,” for instance, runs no risk of being mistakenly 
accepted for a real assertion; and in treating the subject 
for our purposes we may in the first place cut off 
from consideration the cases whicli are so broad and 
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evident as to amount to a mere jest. Self-contradictions 
of this sort are endless, from the heaviest scholastic 
j)uzzle to the latest and lightest French or American 
comic item ; and though these may be capable of pro- 
viding amusement, they arc not likely ever to lead to 
serious error. It follows, however, from our extended 
view of what constitutes a proposition, that any two 
(or more) separable assei-tions, if intanded to he taken 
iofjei1i£t\ may be viewed as one whole proposition ; 
and that tlierefore we may have a case of unreality 
even where there is considerable interval between the 
(jonflicting assertions. In this way a writer, for example, 
may contradict himself plentifully in the ‘course of a 
book, the book as a whole attempting to pass ofl* unreal 
assertions upon the reader, though the separate items of 
information may be real enough, and only half of them 
false. But here agaiji the S(df-conti’adictioii is com- 
j)aratively easy to detect. A more difficult and subtle 
form of the fallacy arises in the case where no assertion 
is expressly made, but where a question is raised and 
debated os if an alternative answer (yes or no) were 
possible, when in fact one of these answers would bo a 
tautology and the other consequently a contradiction. 
As an instance of this may be quoted the question ' Can 
one individual be at the same time a ditferent in- 
dividual ? ’ — a case which one would have thought too 
glaring even for use as an example, if it had not been 
discussed at some length and with more or less of 
jgenuine perplexity in actual writings. 
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Here, in fact, we begin to get a glimpse of the more 
serious difficulties in detecting- and avoiding this kind 
of fallacy. Speaking broadly, av'o have seen that self- 
contradiction may be due to two, almost opposite, causeS;, 
— mere carelessness, on the one hand ; and on the other 
hand all that may be included under the name 'epigram,.’ 
a scale tliat inay be made to reach all tlie way from simple 
impatient condensation of a sentence, up to the most 
praiseworthy attempts to rise al)Ove the artificial barriers 
of language. Inconsistencies of this latter kind cannot 
always be laid to the account of liglit-brained ' nihilism ’ 
of thought, but are rather due to the sj)irit of deep in'- 
quiry, casuistry, or over-carefulness. And the form in 
which the real danger oftenest appears is, as just saul, 
the raising debate upon unintelligible qtiestions. 

We may, then, very brielly dismiss fi'oiii consideration 
the simpler kiiul of self-contradiction, since here theie is 
only one side to bo considered. Every one Avill probably 
admit thfit 'mar- cai'clessness, or confusion of mind, is 
a thing to be on the whole avoided, and only requires 
to be pointed out; Avhich may as a rule be very easily 
done. Thus when Bishop Butler, iu his 'Analogy,’ re- 
marks that where there is the di(jldest preponderance of 
probability, prudence requires us to act accordingly, and 
then goes on to say that in questions of great consequence 
we have to b(i content Avith probabilities even loimr than 
this; it is not liard to see that the joint assertion is of 
much the same nature as the saying that " One man is 
as good as another, — and better.” So too when a writer 
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on Ethics laid down as an inducement to unselfish- 
ness the rule that “the less we think about being re- 
warded, the better for ivsf it was probably a mere want 
of consistent thought which led him to overlook the fact 
that he was telling us in the same breath to regard and not 
to regard consequences to ourselves.* Sucli slips are 
however of very frequent occurrence, especially when our 
case is weak. 

But tlie other source of inconsistent thought con- 
stitutes a standing difficulty. Nor docs there seem to 
be any ultimate and quite satisfactory escape from it. 
It depends Tipon the real uncertainty of the line between 
a given term and its contradictory: the old standing 
difficulty, commonly known by the name SoriteH (and 
more anciently called Soros), — the difficulty of getting 
a truly " scientific frontier ^ for the names we use. Where 
there is gradual change from one state to another, or 
where two opposites, howcvei' unchanging, may be 
viewed as different in kind only through being widely 
different in degree, liow arc we to fix the lino between A 
and not-A ? Where, for example, is the line between 
' nation ’ and " tribe,’ between ^ solid ’ and " liquid,’ l)etwocn 
‘house’ and ‘cottage?’ Or how much money makes a 
.man a ‘ capitalist ’ ? 

The deeper we push impnry into the exact meaning 
of any given name, the more certain it becomes that 
sooner or later we shall find ourselves approaching the 
main quicksand of language, — the fact that words neces- 

* Unless indeed it was merely intended as an anjumentum ad, hominem. 
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sarily postulate definiteness of outline, while as a fact 
complete definiteness of outline does not exist in Nature. 
The line dividing each class from its nearest neighbour is 
in some cases between infancy and full age, at law) 
purely and confessedly a contrivance of our own; in 
other cases (as between ^good^ or ‘tall’ or ‘strong’ ami 
their contradictories) purposely left vague because the 
jDhenomona either do not admit of, or do not for most 
purposes rerpiire, numerical precision ; in other cases (as 
between kinds, and even varieties, in Nature) is pro- 
visionally useful until doubtful instances sliall arise. But 
it is important to roraomber (1) that in all cases tlie line 
is so far an artificial one that it is wc who have made 
and applied the names, and very oi'teu mistakenly, for 
purposes of our own; (2) that in all cases the linc^ 
professes to be ‘length without bn^adth,’ while as a 
fact t]iei*(^ always remains a doubtful margin.^ Tlie ga[» 
between the opposed classes is infinitely divisible, is 
subject to constant subdivision as time goes on, and, 
though it is being gi'adually iiaiTOwed away and its exact 
position altered by the acquisitioTi of new knowledge, wc 
can never know tliat the furthest subdivision is reached. 
A notable example is afforded by the breaking down 
of ancient barriers that is even now taking place in 
all departments of Natural History as the development 
theory becomes more fully understood : one of the best- 
known problems, for example, that lias lately i*isen into 
high importance, being — If ‘ man ’ has directly descended 
* Cf. Bain : I'jOfjic, bk. iv. chap. i. sect, 3. 
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tVom ‘ beast/ at what point in the history of such descent 
does man, as such, emerge ? Various accounts have been 
given of mans dlffcren/ia from other animals; among 
the most popularly known of which, perhaps, are that he 
is rational, has the power of laughing, the use of language, 
or of tools, or the practice of cooking his food. >So far, then, 
as these points are themselves definite and clearly under- 
stood, so far but no further will the employment of any 
one of them as dif/erenila bring clearness into our notion 
of ‘man.' In other words, wo may (and, for the [)iu’pose 
of attaining the highest possible degree of accuracy, must) 
push impiiry into definitions back and back until we 
reach (piite firm and undisputed ground. Th\is It may be 
asked what constitutes rationality i Docs a dog reason, 
however hastily, when having once been scalded he ever 
afterwards dreads cold water ? Isa sense of the ludicrous 
absolutely wanting in the monkey, and always present 
in the man ? What is language but vocal sounds con- 
voying a moaning, and have not many brutes the use of 
these ? And so on. One definition rests upon another, 
and inherits the defects as well as the virtues of its 
ancestry : if the first link in the chain is faulty all the 
rest must suffer to that extent. Above all, tlie difiiculty 
shows itself, as just remarked, in that tlie further back 
we trace man’s history tlie less we find of all these dis- 
tinctive qualities — the more imperfect reason, sense of 
humour, language, tools and cookery : and the inference 
becomes to many people irresistible, that at a still earlier 
period these attributes were wholly wanting, or if present 
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in the gemi, at least as uncertainly recognisable as they 
now are in the case of ^beasts.’ At what period, then, 
precisely, did man first deserve the name ? If it be ob- 
jected that owing to the scantiness of the data, man’s 
remoter history is merely conjecture, we will dispense 
with this instance altogether, and instead of it take "man’ 
defined as a "grown-up child:’ at what exact period can 
the epithet " grown-up ’ be applied to him ? Most of us 
have in our own case a lively remembrance of the diffi- 
culties in fixing this definition. 

It is, however, not our purpose here to attempt to do 
full justice to the difficulties of language, or to do more 
than point out vaguely where some of tliem lie. Words 
and their meaning are altogether full of unsuspected 
dangers, but to treat those dangers usefully demands a 
treatise to itself. When we consider how language has 
grown, throwui up at fii’st by savage ancestors living from 
hand to mouth, framed to meet their simple needs and 
to express the results of their desultory, unassisted obser- 
vation ; altered here and there to compromise with the 
growing knowledge, but often refusing stolidly to admit 
past errors, and merely adapting itself by some circuitous 
fiction to the new-fangled notions (as "planet’ now 
means no longer a wandering star as viewed from the 
Earth, but a body moving round a sun — thus including 
the Earth itself); the ignorance of one age taking root 
and hampering the efforts of the next to see things more 
nearly in their true relations ; always in fact lagging a 
little behind discovery, and delaying the birth of the 
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best ideas that are taking shape ; when we consider all 
this, the wonder is, not that confusion frequently occurs, 
but that any consistent expression of our thoughts is 
possible. In fact it is probably not too much to say that 
we can never be quite secure from all taint of this error. 
There is consolation, however, in the fact that a good 
many of our needs too are rough and ready, and that a 
good deal of what we say is definite enough for the 
ordinary purposes of life. Where any practical harm can 
be traced to this difficulty, one business of the logician is 
certainly to point it out ; and to him it may even be to 
some extent satisfactory to recognise that there is plenty 
of work to do. 

In the case of self-contradiction, as in that of 
Tautology, much may no doubt be done by inquiring as 
to the special meaning put upon S hy the speaker. But 
the artificial character, and possible unsatisfactory results, 
of this safeguard rise here into greater prominence, since 
here attention is attracted rather more directly and openly 
to the defining line itself; and it must be admitted that, 
as things arc, it is often unfair (or let us say, unpractical 
and obstructive) to press for exactness of line. There is 
some value even in vague assertion, — at least where, as 
often happems, nothing better can be obtained. While 
allowing that until the contradiction is removed by some 
means. Proof or Disproof in any strict sense is impossible, 
it is well at least to recognise that self-contradiction is 
not necessarily so flat and unprofitable as Tautology. 
Often, of coui’se, it flows from mere love of paradox, often 
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also from liasto or inattention ; but sometimes it will be 
found that existing language, and not the speaker, is 
most to blame. And on such occasions the paradox may 
usually, witli suflicicnt patience, be translated into a real 
assertion; or else may be accepted easily, and tasted, in 
an after-dinner frame of mind. 


III. MEANIXtJLESS 1'ERM. 

The third class of verbal assertions is far less simple 
in character than the two just discussed. To treat it 
fully, in fact, we sliould have to exhaust the question as 
to the limits of our j)owcr of defining effectively: and 
this can, of course?, not bo att(?mptod. Tliere may, 
however, be some use in showing where that difficulty 
lies. 

But in the first place any term may be meaningless 
either (1) — i.(\ through want of definition; or 

(2) by f:ielf-contr(idictioih, — as wluiie, in a complex term, 
opposed meanings are verbally combined. 

This second case is so closely allied to tl»e kind of 
verbal assertions discussed in the preceding section, that 
not much remains to be said. The difierence in fact is 
chiefly a grammatical one; instead of saying 'A belongs 
to the class not-A, with the dijferenlia B' (e.y. 'man' 
belongs to the class ' not-man ' with the differentia 
^ evolved ' or ‘ Life is a gradual death ') we here say ' A 
which is not-A is B ' {e.,y, ' Unconscious liypocrites are 
always the worst’) or ‘B is A which is not-A' {eg, 'A 
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continent ivS an island which, through mere difference of 
degree in size, is not an island ; ’ which assertions might 
bo resolved into double, or joint, propositions, one member 
of which contradicts the other. But there is some use 
in treating these sclf-contradictoiy terms separately, 
since the junction of incompatible members into one tei'in 
has, on occasion, certain excuses which seem to a2)ply 
more specially to this case than to that of contradiction 
between S and In the first j)]ace, when a term has 
from any cause lost its original meaning, there is of course 
no cont]-adiction in combining with it another which 
contradicts the original meaning but leaves the accpiired 
one free. Wo may, for example, use the expression "bad 
goods,' or again "dry humour,’ Avith cornidete reality of 
meaning : nor, in a sentence such as They overlooked 
the howndhf^s field that was before them within th(^ 
legitimate of tlic Science,” does tlio solecism in- 

validate the assertion made?. Conversely, too, a legitimate 
excus(; for such ])ropositioiis may bo sim])ly the desire to 
call attention to the wrong use of a name, as in "Tlie 
present Government is no Government at all,’ or, ‘ If your 
fadi< ai’o false, your ijiferonce is useless.’ And in the 
second place, though sueli an expression as a "rouiul 
square’ would bo generally ruled out of court as meaning- 
less, it seems to be quite allowable to speak of an " irre- 
gular square,’ or of " a globe which is not quite globular. 
In two distinct cases under this head there is a recog- 
nised license to combine terms really contradictory; — 
(a) where the qualification is only slight, and the ex- 
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prcssion is intended to be merely rough and ready, — as 
in the instances just given; and (h) where the intention 
is to indicate a mean between opposed notions, as in 
^Liberal-Conservative’ or ^blue-green colour,’ or ‘dead- 
alive/ 

Considerable caution, therefore, should bo exercised 
before accusing a complex term of being really suicidal : 
so much must be allowed. But when all possible ex- 
cuses have been made, there remains a residuum of 
cases which are purely fallacious, and wliicli arc by no 
means so rare as might be supposed. No doubt it is 
chiefly through our power of fluctuating unconsciously 
between two different beliefs that these ‘ beliefs ’ justify 
themselves to the believer: each separately is seen to 
convey a real meaning, and it seems to bo dimly supposed 
that since each is a positive belief (how many eri*ors 
that word ‘ positive ’ has to answer for I) the total result 
cannot in the nature of things be a non-entity. Indeed, 
this defence lias liecn sometimes almost openly put for- 
Avard. No doubt where the sole object is to find some 
form of words ‘ true ’ which is at the same time admitted 
to be ‘incomprehensible’ we have a contradiction already 
as a starting-point, and it is perhaps only natural that 
others should be needed to support it: but natural or 
not, such a process is apt to confuse people’s minds as to 
what is meant by belief at all, and to blunt the edge 
of their conscience towards themselves. Possibly this 
is one reason why the habit of delighting in mysteries 
retains its hold so long. 
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Turning now to the case where a term lacks mean-' 
ing for want of being defined, we may distinguish in the 
fiist place the two varieties : — (a) where the term simply 
has not yet been defined by the speaker ; and (?>) where 
a definition has been given, indeed, but one wliich docs 
not really explain. 

The remedy in the first of these cases is of course 
simple enough ; in fact, it only needs inention by way of 
introduction to the second case. It is clear that when wo 
say ' x is good,’ or ' every man is there is no subject- 
matter for proof until the meaning of the x is <leclare(l : 
and that if it can be declared this had bettor l)e done as 
soon as possible. 

What then are tlie limits to our power of giving names 
a ‘meaning’ ? And how can wo avoid false security in 
the matter ? 

Since for definition it is neccjssary to refer to souk* 
higher class (Gemis), it is clear in the first place tliat the 
most general notion of all — whatever that may be — 
cannot in strictness be defined. A (jenus, 
indeed, is usually taken to mean something much less 
extended than the one highest (/enus of all, namely to 
mean the highest in any given series, — wliich series may 
of course be a quite arbitrary selection of our own. Thus 
in the series ‘Mineral, rock, stratified rock, limestone,’ 
‘minerar would be thosummxmi ge fviWy although a higher 
class, namely ‘material substance,’ might easily be added 
to the series, and beyond that again the class ‘ nameable 
thing.’ It is therefore incorrect to say that no summuvi 
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^cnus is definable, — unless wo are sjicaking only of the 
one highest of all ; or unless we consider the inexplicable 
nature of this ultiniato notion to vitiate all other general 
names, since all may be traced up to it. In absolute 
strictness tliere seems, in fact, to b(i no escape from this 
difficulty. It is, no doubt, always theoretically lawful, 
though not alwaj^s practically expedient, to push inquiry 
.into the meaning of a name back into Metaphysics, — just 
as it is possible to demand any other kind of ultimate 
explanation. Any objection to such inquiry can only 
rest on the plea of practical needs ; and it is not easy 
to say how far such plea itself will bear stretching, — for 
who is to 'decide that our view of ])ractical needs is 
sufticieiitly long-sighted ? 

It certainly seems as if — to quote Prof. Bain — “the 
highest universe of all must contain at least two things, 
mutually explaining,” and that our highest definitions 
must accordingly be merely circular. Short of this 
ultimate circle, oi* as.su mption, liowcver, Are can of course 
take care to avoid all narrower circles in defining. 

The only other kind of delusive^ definition that need 
be noticed in this connexion is that sometimes called 
* defining iff notum per iffnoiius/ as where a writer 
explains the meaning of ‘ miracle ’ to bo an abnormal 
exercise of constitutional sovereignty on the part of the 
very divine Ego, in respect of the subsistere of the cos- 
mical selfhood of the metamorphosed Non-Ego.” Here 
we can of course either take the requisite pains to make 


* Deduct ire Logic, p. 59. 
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out tlie real moaning intended, or we can wait for souie 
more easily intelligible information. But until sucli 
additional process lias been jierformed, any proposition 
containing " miracle ’ as S or ^ remains obscure. 

As regards the whole question of the need of definition, 
it should be remarked that the more fact that the teims 
have not yet been defined, or liave been imperfectly 
defined, does not of itself necessarily deprive an assei-tion 
of all 'roar meaning. If this were so, indeed, tlie con- 
veying of inibrniation would be even a more lengthy and 
troublesome process than at present. It is onl^^ when 
t}u‘. need is felt, as such, by the person a<ldvos.sed, that 
the assertion can fail, in this way, on th^ ground of 
unreality : for whore tlic audhmcc put a iVronfj meaning 
(Le. one not intended by the speaker) on tlie terms 
employed, there is misunderstanding, perhaps, and there 
may bo fallacy on one side or tlic other; but inasniucli 
as the audience do jmt some meaning on the assertion, 
it is real to them. 


IV. Unreal Assertion: Concluded. 

W e have seen, then, tliat against the fallacy of taking 
an unreal ])roposition for a real one, tlie remedy in all 
cases is to be found in definition of the terms employed ; 
and that everything depends upon the special meaning 
given to them by the assertor; since any apparent 
tautology or contradiction may have its fallacious 
cliaracter removed, any unknown meaning may be made 
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known (within the limits indicated above) by such 
special explanation. Wc liave seen, too, that Tautology 
is intimately connected with the fallacy of Petitio Prin- 
cipii, or circular proof, while self-contradiction, except 
when moT-ely used to condense a real proposition, is really 
a case of inconsistency, — sometimes due to mere careless- 
ness, sometimes to the fact that lines of distinction in 
nature, on the preservation of which all consistency 
depends, are artificial contrivances of our own, which do 
not exactly fit the facts, but can only be roughly justified. 
And as regards explanation of the meaning of a term, we 
must admit, I think, that there is a point beyond which 
any attempted explanation becomes unreal ; and, hence, 
that the distinction between reality of meaning and mere 
verbality has a value only so long as wc keep away from 
the deepest difficulties. 

Before leaving the 8ul)jcct, thoi't^ are one or two 
points to bo noticed as regards unreal assertion in 
general rather tlian any special form of it. Fii\st of all 
it may be well to distinguish clearly between verbal 
assertion (ir. tautology) and verbal — as where 

a dis])ute(l point is said to bo merely a question of 
names.” Wliately has expressed as concisely as any one 
the distinction between verbal and real qucf^tions , — “ If 
it . . . a})pcar . . . tliat the opposite sides of a certain 
question may be held by persons not diftering in their 
opinion of the matter in hand, then that question maj^ 
bo pronounced verbal, as dei^ending on tlic different 
senses in which they respectively employ the terms. If, 
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on the contraiy, it appears that they employ the terms 
in the same sense, but still differ as to the application of 
one of them to the other, then it may be pronounced 
that tlio question is real, — that they differ as to the 
opinions they hold of the things in question.’' “ If, for 
instance," he continues, ‘Hwo persons contend whether 
Augustus deserved to be called a 'great man,’ then if it 
api)cared that the one included under the term 'great' 
disinterested jmtriofifim, and on that ground excluded 
Augustus from the class, as wanting in that quality, and 
that the other also gave him no credit for that quality, 
but iind(irstood no more by the term ' groat ’ than high 

I 

intell (actual (pialitics, energy of character,^ and l)rilliant 
actions, it would follow that the parties di<l not differ in 
opinion, except as to the use of a term, and that the 
(luestion was verbal. If, again, it a{)peared that the one 
did give Augustus credit for such patriotism as the other 
denied him, both of them including that idea in the term 
great, then the Question would be lieal." In short, there 
niay be a real assertion made about a name just as well 
as about any other S ; and often this is made in so con- 
fused a fashion that there is difficulty in seeing what is 
intended. Of course, where two persons really agree 
about the actual qualities possessed by Augustus, and 
one says, 'these qualities, good find bad together, on the 
whole entitle him to a place in the class of gi’cat men,' 
while the other says ' precisely the same qualities do not 
entitle him to the name,' the former really asserts, while 
the latter denies, that (in their respective opinion) the 

1 . 
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best meaning pf ' great ’ includes that particular niixtm'e 
of qualities which both alloAv to belong to Augustus. 
But the difficulty in the matter usually flows from tlie 
fact that neither party to the discussion knows very 
clearly either what qualities he does actually suppose 
Augustus to possess, or what qualities he docs actually 
include within his meaning of the name. All that we 
arc concerned to notice, however, is that the confusion — 
if confusion there be — is not that of mistaking an e7n])ty 
form of words for a real assertion, but of mistaking one 
real assertion for another. The (Question whether or no 
a given definition is a good one may indeed be properly 
called a ' veVbal question,’ but it is clearly not a question 
without meaning or without important consequences. 
An assertion about the meaning of a name, when un<ler- 
stood as such, is Jiot a verbal assertion in the sense of 
being incapable of Proof. 

Another question, of side interest, may be just 
mentioned for dismissal. Since the reality of an asser- 
tion is coincident with its capacity for Proof and Dis- 
proof, are we to distinguish degrees of ' reality ’ according 
to the completeness and definiteness of the possible test to 
Avhich different real assertions are liable ? It is obvious 
that assertions vary very much in tliis respect. Is, for 
example, the assertion, " You will find him in the next 
room,’ more real (because more capable of being brought 
to a conclusive test) than an assertion regarding the 
details of the distribution of ice over Europe during the 
last Glacial Epoch ? Certainly not. As I have intended 
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to use the term " real ’ throughout, there are no degrees 
in it, — no standing-room between real and unreal. If it 
be desired to express the distinction just spoken of, there 
are other words, — such as ' verifiable’ — ^ which would 
answer the purpose better. By " capacity for Proof and 
Disproof’ was not meant the degree of ease or certainty 
witli which the assertion might be established or over- 
thrown, but tlie mere fact that there is at least no absolute 
impossibility, in tlic assertion itself, that relevant evidence, 
Aveak or strong, should ever bo produced. The unreality 
of a proposition is not in any way connectetl with the 
mere inaccessibility of Proof and Disproof, but with their 
total inapplicability. To establish or demolish some 
‘real’ hypotheses may be as difficult as to establish a 
ilynasty, or to remove a mountain ; but to support or 
ilisprove an unreal proposition is as impossible as to 
supj)ort a dead Pretender, or to remove a hat from a head 
already bare. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE BUKBEN OB’ PROOB\ 

Supposing a Thesis safticiently free irom the taint of 
unreality, two other main objections or opportunities foi* 
attack remain. And the first of these, as already said, is 
the ohjcctioii that no proof has been attempted, — that 
the thesis is a wevr assertion, standing entirely without 
support or evidence. 

Evidence, it should be at once noticed, is not here 
used in the more rtjstricted sense that would contrast it 
(c,^.) with ‘authority’ or with ‘ hearsay ; ’ but as broadly 
as possible, so as to include the Aveakost kinds of evidence 
as well as tht^ strongest. It is just as truly an argument, 
for example, hoAvever fragile, to claim that a given 
assertion is true because it occurs in a certain book, or 
was made by a certain person, as any other ‘ reason given 
for belief’ would be. The contrast between supported 
and unsupported assertions does not depend on the 
strength or weakness of the reasons, but on whether 
or not reasons of any kind are given. The full question 
as to the burden of Proof is sufficiently confusing in 
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itself, without our introducing further entanglements 
pj'cmaturely. 

Two cases are to be distinguished: — (1) Where an 
assertion is put forward simply as ' self-evident,’ or free 
from all need of Proof; and (2) where the assertor 
supposes (or tries to lead his audience to suppose) that 
his sole concern as assertor is to frustrate, one by one, 
attempts at Disproof made by some one else. 

The first case need not detain us long. For while 
fully admitting that without some ' self-evident ’ truths, 
no Proof of any assertion vrould be possible, it can hardly 
be denied that what seems self-evident to one person 
may seem to another to stand much in need* of external 
support. And since the whole meaning of the Need of 
Proof is need as felt by the audience, and not as the 
assertor happens to think the audience ought to feel it, 
they, and not he, must be the arbiters. If the assertion 
is not to them self-evident, they are under actual dis- 
ability to believe it until external evidence is produced. 
I am sj^eaking, of course, of genuine belief, intelligent 
and rational, and not of mere voluntary acceptance of a 
formula, as an act of obedience or otherwise. It may, 
indeed, often happen that the grounds are so numerous, 
or have been so long forgotten through disuse, that their 
production would be difficult or impossible. Deep-lying 
and complicated beliefs, especially when illumined by 
emotion, or when the more physical element in them 
is prominent, are very liable to this difiiculty, — the 
beliefs (c.^.) on which our likes and dislikes of persons 
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or of systems, or of courses of action, are founded. But 
none the less unsatisfactory must such beliefs remain to 
an audience not already convinced, until the grounds 
can be openl}^ brought forward and examined : and our 
concern is, of course, entirely with the point of view from 
which the assertion is still a ilwsls, and not with that 
from which it is a firmly established conclusion. Until 
the grounds can be examined no tost is possible: the 
assertion may or may not be true, for all the audience 
can say. Against the honest objection, " This is not self- 
evident to me' there is clearly no a])i)eal; and no remedy 
except through the production of 3*ca) external evidence. 

The second case, however, is far inorc complicated ; 
sufficiently so, in fact, to have notoriously confused tlic 
mind of no less a logician than Archbishop AVhatcly, This 
is another of the numerous cases wdiore statement is easy 
but application difficult, and where the whole practical 
value depends on tl\e application. Stated shortly, 
the fundamental rule is that ‘Mlo who assoi'ts must 
pi'ove;”* and so long as an assovtioii is undisputed, 
difficulty cannot arise. But the clnef source of real per- 
plexity lies in attempting to keep a clear line between 
denying a thesis, and merely reserving judgment, "f* or 

* Even in Lmw this raa.^iiii Hconis to bo fumlamontnl. Cj\ Sir Ja.'?. 
Stephen’s IHycst of the Lair.- of Eridance, Srd od. pp. 100 ff. “The 
burden of proof as to any particular fact lies on that person who wishes 
the Court to believe iu its existence” (art. OG). Sec also Articlc.s Oii 
and 95. 

t Hence Do Morgan and others have preferred to treat displacement 
of the burden of proof as a case of T^noratio Elenchi, Sec also the 
examples at p. 188 of this book. 
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between disputing an argument and merely asking to 
have it exj^anded and made satisfactory. This, at 
least, is ono of the points at whicli confusion is in tin? 
first place most apt to creep in. It is obvious that an 
unsupported assertion may or may not be true, and it 
sliould bo carefully noted that the absence of produced 
evidence, — or even the absence of the possibilit}" of pro- 
ducing evidence, — is a vciy diftbrent thing from Disproof. 
Wliere nothing is said either for or against a thesis, its 
truth simply remains an open (juestioh ; and where 
nothing can bo said, the doubt is only more permanent in 
character, not othci'wise more triumphant. The objection, 
'Tins is bare assertion,’ does not attack 'directly the 
truth of tlio assertion in question, but attacks the sup- 
position that such truth is as yet established. Hence 
assertions which are confessedly mere suggestions escape? 
unscathed, since all the harm which the doctrine of the 
burden of proof can do to them is done already, and 
willingly, by their assertor himself. It is only where 
an assertion is definitely made that the grounds of belief 
can bo (Icmandcd with any meaning. 

The simple statement of the rule, that 'Mie who 
assei ts must prove,” needs, Iiowever, certain explanations 
before it can be accepted in its entirety ; and the best 
way to bring these forward seems to be by pushing the? 
simple rule into its extreme cases. In the first place, 
then, if the burden of proving lies always on him who 
asserts, it is clear that whoever asserts that a thesis is 
false must accept a burden too: and also that he who 
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asserts a reason as sufficient, or claims that it is certainly 
insufficient, is in exactly the same position. These three 
cases do not present much difficulty, and will, I think, 
be readily admitted by all. 

Suppose, for example, I assert some article of popular 
faith, — such as that women ought not to enter the 
learned professions ; my audience may either accept the 
assertion oftliand, or <leny it offhand, or be content to 
ask for reasons. In the first case the burden passes 
simply unnoticed. In the second case, the audience, as 
assertors accept a burden of their own. In the third 
case the burden rests on me, just as it would if I pro- 
claimed tho’inost startling novelty. For the doubt may 
be suggested fliat though widely believed, the assertion 
is possibly without secure foundation. That is to say, 
two courses arc now open to mo — unless my audience 
are unusually feeble disputers — either to take my stand 
on the bare unsupported assertion, and so leave my 
fpicstioner certainly unconvinced ; or else to attempt to 
remove the burden by producing tlic best available 
reason. If I adopt the latter course, it is clear that 
any permanent removal of the burden depends on the 
strength of the evidence brought forward. But tlie 
difficulty is, that at evciy stage of an argument the line 
between interrogation and flat denial is often hard to 
preserve, and a sophist, when pushed by aAvkward ques- 
tions, will always try to shift the burden upon his 
questioner. Thus, I may perhaps argue, in favour of 
women’s restrictions, that “one needs to know that a 
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given innovation is not dangerous, before proceeding to 
say confidently that the time has come when it may 
be made.” Very tx-ue, but I am now shifting my own 
ground, and tiying to fasten on my questioner a positive 
assertion which he lias never made. I have quite ignored 
the third alternative that lies between 'saying confidently 
that the time has come ’ and my own equally confident 
original assertion tliat such time has not yet arrived; 
namely, the alternative of holding my tongue, or at least 
of softening assertion into mere suggestion and asking 
modestly to licar tlie possible objections. If my opponent 
understands the doctrine of the burden of proof, he 
naturally proceeds to point out my mistake? We need 
not develop this particular argument any further, since 
enough has been shown to illustrate the point imme- 
diately before us. Whatever reasons I may produce, so 
long as difficulties in seeing their cogency are genuinely 
felt, it is clearly my concern to remove them if I can. 

Secondly, it seems undeniable that even the most 
cautious sceptic cannot escape a certain responsibility. 
The burden of proof must rest on him who asserts that 
an assertion is doubtful, just as much as on him who 
asserts it true or untrue. But two very different mean- 
ings may be distinguished, in calling an assertion 
doubtful, — the one, that I (the objector) feel a doubt; 
tlie other, that you (the assertor) ought to feel one. If 
r merely intend the former of these two meanings, my 
responsibility (which may still be fully admitted) applies 
not at all to the point at issue, but to a matter of side- 
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interest, — the question whether I am, or am not, honest 
in making the demand. It is conceivable that I shall 
not take any pains at all to avoid the imputation of 
quibbling. The sceptic may in general be more easily 
content to leave the other side alone. W e are seldom as 
anxious to prove our ignorance or obtuseness as to prove 
our knowledge or insight, and hence the sceptic may 
cheerfully neglect such burden as falls on him. And, in 
any case, the coui'se he cliooses to take in this matter 
does not affect the point at issue between the parties. 

Lastly, it follows that even lie who asserts the most 
widely accepted doctrine cannot escape the ' burden ’ of 
supporting *it by reasons. The burden of proof rests, for 
example, on those who maintain the theory of gravitation 
or of the rotundity of the eartli, just as truly as on any 
one who should sot up for his thesis the denial of either : 
the difference is that in assorting such trutlis as these tlic^ 
burden is apt to pass unnoticed, from the fact that the 
evidence is strong enough to shift it easily, while in 
denying tliem the burden might really bo felt as a 
serious weight. And this leads us to speak of the cliii'f 
practical difficulty in the matter, — the point where 
Practice demands that inquiry shall be stifled. 

Whately’s doctrine of the burden of proof '*' was 
brought forward, as his readers will lomeinber, pai*tly for 
the purpose of annihilating Infidelity by a short and 
easy method : but it is none the less worth considering 
in itself, since the confusion into which he fell is a verj- 
* jR/jr/oru*.* Part i. cliap. iii. § 2. 
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excusable one, though probably not often effect! v'e against 
the more modern kind of Infidel, “ There is a Presump- 
tion” he writes '"in favour of every exlsthifjf institution” 
. . . ''Christianity exists; and those who deny the 
divine oriirin attributed to it are bound to show some 
reason for assigning to it a human origin.” Of course, 
there is a presumption in favour of any existing institu- 
tion.” Since it already exists, any one wishing to abolish 
or alter it must, of course, in the first place make an 
assertion to that effect, and also produce his reasons, — 
or else notliing will probably be done. But a pre- 
sumption of this kind is a very diftei'cnt thing from a 
presumption tliat an asseiilon made by hn existing 
instilniion is true. Various forms of Paganism exist ; 
are we therefore to believe without impiiiy wliatcvcr 
their followers may choose to assort al)out them ? No 
doubt this verbal ainbiguity was complicated also with 
another confusion, — that between denying and question- 
ing tlie divine origin of the institution : the Archbishoj> 
very naturally failed to put himself exactly in the position 
of a real unbeliever, and was considering only the case 
of one who should set out to prove to a, believer that 
his belief was misplaced. In such a case certainly the 
burden would in the first place lie on the infidel, as 
being the pfjrson making the assertion. But it is surely 
not often that infidels are so generous. Or rather, to 
put it more fairly, they have not the same reason to be 
anxious to convert believers as the latter have (ad- 
mittedly) to convert them, — since no infidel pretends to 
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believe that a Christian will miss incalculable benefits on 
^count of his Christianity. Hence it is the unbelievers 
who really take tlie unassertive position, not professing 
to have any valuable information on the points directly 
in question, which information they are eager to impress 
on tlie other side ; but quietly willing to examine (with 
minds, at least professedly, open and candid) any assei - 
tioiis brought forward and supported. It is the believer 
whose mind — even on his own showing — is no longer 
open : he it is who claims to have already weighed all 
the arguments and arrived at a firm decision; wlio 
claims the possession of valuable iufoimation which he 
is burning- to impart, — information so valuable tliat, 
except on the plea of extreme difficulty in producing 
unexjJodcd a*easons, it seems almost cruelty on his jiart 
to be content with bare assertion. Certainly, any one who 
should set up, to a believer, the thesis ^Christianity 
is of purely human origin’ must bring forward his 
reasons for that thesis, or else expect the believer to 
remain unshaken : but on the other hand any one who 
sets up, to an unbeliever, the tlicsis ‘ Christianity is of 
divine origin ’ is in exactly the same position. Professed 
ignorance, however often a mere pretence, and however 
often (when real) a sign of culpable indifference or of 
pitiable want of power, is also the natural and normal 
position of the anxious mind, ujitil anxiety is removed by 
the production of evidence that at least seems suflicient. 

And here it seems in place to notice that the real 
•ilifficulty as to the burden of proof is somewhat deeper 
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and more serious than might be supposed cither from 
a bare statement of the fundamental rule, or from a 
rough description of the cautious attitude in one or 
two ratlier artificial controversies. In Logic altogetlier 
there is often a danger of treating words as more than 
counters, and so of giving an air of woixlinoss and 
trickery to the results attained; and in all this matter 
of the burden of proof the danger in question is perhaps 
especially active. It is not only in disputes and verbal 
arguments that the coiTect placing of the burden is 
important, but wherevoi we are called upon to judge 
whether all objections to an assertion have been properly 
taken into account ; as where, for instance, \ve have to 
decider between accepted theory and awkward fact. The 
difficulty at last resolves itself into that of saying wliat 
shall constitute " practically conclusive ’ prejudico. 

How far, for exaTn])le, are wo 'bound to explain 
away ’ a so-eallcd fact ? If we already have an ap- 
parently well-cstablislicd theory regarding, say, the 
impossibilitj" of corpses reviving, or of 'spirits’ holding 
communication with the living, or even if our tlicory 
goes no further than to deem some given behaviour 
of mind or matter a physical impossibility, what is the 
rational attitude towards a claimed miracle, or ghost- 
story, or mere narration of marvellous fact for which no 
explanation is offered ? 

We need not now, of course, hesitate at any 
purely verbal obstacle. We may say, if we like, that 
the bare notion of a ‘ miracle ’ involves a contz'adiction 
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in terms ; this merely means that if we wore sufficiently 
wise there would be no room for wonder. But that the 
blind shoidd receive their sight in an unexpected manner, 
or that a conjuror s performances should lie beyond our 
powers of explanation, involves no contradiction or im- 
possibility, except on th(i assumption that wo have 
already exhausted all there is to learn. When Mr. 
Venn* says that ‘‘few men of any really scientific turn 
would readily accept a miracle, even if it appeared to 
liappen under their very eyes,” Avhat is meant is that, 
though surprised at first, they would cither “ soon come 
to discard it afterwards, or so explain it away (i.e. bring 
it under known laws) as to evacuate it of all that is 
meant by miraculous.” 

The rough and ready doctrine inay be called that 
of the existence of ‘ fair presumptions,* whether left 
indefinite, as in common parlance,! or — as in law — 

* JiOgiii of Chance, p. 450. 

t And perhaps in Scii'iico. Thus Professor Tyndall, in speaking 
(Floatinn Matter of the Air, p. ^505) of the oxjjoriineufs to disprove 
Spontaneous Generation, claims tliat whereas life in tho sealed test- 
tubo may always bo due to errors of manipulation, the absence of life 
‘'involves tho presumption of correct experiment.” Tho difference 
between seientiiie ‘ prosnniption’ and unscientific is, however, worth 
noting. By this claim it is not meant that a single failure to find life 
in certain conditions is sufficient at once to remove all doubt : the 
patience with which Professor TyndalVs own full investigation was 
conducted bears Avitnoss to tho contrary. But it is merely claimed that 
where the instances for and against arc equal in number, the evidence 
is “ not equally balanced,” and that “ as regards tho fruitful flasks 
[*a careful inquirer] would . . . repeat tlie experiment with redoubled 
<jaro and scrutiny, and not by one repetition only, but by many, assure 
himself that he had not fallen into error.” 
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<lefined to somo oxt(int by set rules. It aiuounts, in 
brief, to this, that where there exists a ' fair presumption ' 
in favour of a belief, or where a belief is in harmony 
with prevailing opinion, the assertor is not ' bound ' to 
produce evidence, but that whoever doubts the assertion 
is bound to show cause why it should not bo believed. 
The value of this procedure, as a short cut or as a weapon 
against mere obstruction, must be apparent at once. A 
Law Court, for cxamj^lo, one of whose unavoidable limi- 
tations seems to be the occasional necessity of sacrificing 
the individual to the average — i.e. of nesting content with 
caring not at all about the of justice — may derive 

on the wliole great advantage from such special rules, at 
any lato as regards speed in getting through its work. 
Thus, a person found in possession of stolon goods soon 
after the theft, is prcKSumed to be the thief, and has to 
prove innocence although he is the accused part}^ If 
a married woman in this awkward situation proves that 
she stole tlie goods in the presence of her husband, but 
asserts that he compelled her to steal them, she escapes 
the burden of proving this latter assertion, since the Law 
considers it self-evident.* And every rule that dictates 
in general how given facts or admissions shall be con- 
stmed, is an example of this procedure. Convenient, how- 
ever, as sucli a plan may be where there is an authority 
competent to frame the rules, it is obvious that out- 
side certain artificial institutions, existing for some 

* Cf, Stephen. Di<jesf of the Law of Evidence, Articles 95 anti 96. 
Cf also Do Morgan : Vovioal Logic, p. 261. 
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special pui’poscs, no such authority exists. Argument 
in general cannot undertake to be bound by what this 
man or thoi other, or Sbuy body of men, may happen to 
consider a " feir presumption.’ Logic shrinks into mere 
clevei'ness under the bondage of Eules for Debate, and 
dogma cramps the reasoning powers. If, as Whatelj' 
claimed, those who put forward assertions in harmony 
witli ' prevailing opinion ’ were to be altogether exempt 
from giving a reason for the faith that is in them, or 
if those who bring forward facts in opj)osition to pre- 
vailing opinion were to bo thereby ruled out of eoiiii 
at once, with whom would rest the right of deciding what 
assertions find facts really come^ within sucli privilege V 
Even an Archbishop, it must bo acknowledged, might 
fail to catch the precise moment when a struggling truth 
I'eallj^ begins to 'prevail:’ and ordinary folk, who onl}" 
desire to follow the safest leader, have often the greatest 
possible difficulty in deciding which party shall claim 
their allegiance and support. At least it might veiy 
well happen that any two jDcople sliould fail to agree 
as to what is the prevailing oj^inion, — much more, as to 
what it ought to be. Peidiaps tlicn we must rely upon 
the submissiveness of our audience ? Such a view comes 
near being an ‘ Idol of tbc Cave.’ Rather, it should 
perhaps be called an Idol of the Hothou>se, — a tender 
plant, that can never thrive long in the open air. 

Common-sense liavS, of course, a very justifiable liking 
for short cuts wherever practicable. Rough and ready 
rules for interpreting facts have a value certainly. 
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even outside a Court of Justice. But there is all the 
difference between using these as our servants, and 
allowing them to become our masters. So long as they 
are employed confessedly as a mere apparatus for saving 
time at the cost of some exactness, no harm is done : for 
Avhere the thesis is more than usually important we can 
take moi*(.‘ than tlie usual car(\ But if we suppose that 
Avhenever a bold assortor takes refuge behind his two- 
thirds majority, the spirit of fre^o inejuiry ouglit at once 
to apologise tamely for having dared to put awdeward 
([uestions or to bring forward awkward facts, we have only 
ourselves to blame for the loss we sutler. The assertor 
who shirks impiiry can always bo shown to be shirking, 
l)y the simphi i)rocess of putting the (piestion clearly and 
letting others see that it remains unanswered. 

Both tlio pr<acticc of relying on prevailing opinion 
then, and also readiness in accepting snl>vorsivo facts as 
undenial)lo, have a double edge, and need a little care 
in using. If Sci(mc<5 lays doAvn a theory, or Guess- 
work a doctrine, contllcting facts or probing ipiestions 
may both bo awkward. But a (piestion diflers, after all, 
from an assorted Mact’ in one very important particular, 
— it carries no burdcui itself. A "fact’ stands in need of 
evidence, whcthci’ or no it conflicts with theory: and 
clearly, the firmer the theory the greater the caution 
reejuired in aecejiting evidence' for the conflicting fact. 
We find, no doubt, very often, that the case (or difficulty) 
Avith which a "fact’ is accepted depends more on pre- 
judice against (or for) a given theory than on the presence 

M 
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(or absence) of undeniable suj>port for tlic fact itself: but 
even where the fact does rest on evidence of its own^ 
we should nob forget that in judging that evidence 
also there is involved a very large amount of rough 
and ready presumption; that in all observation there is 
involved a certain amount of inference. To say that the 
su 2 >portcr of a theory is in any way " bound to explain 
away’ a given suj)poscd fact, may be just as high-handed 
a proceeding as for the theorist to condemn the fact 
unlicard. It must bo jiroved to be a fact before it lias 
any bearing on the theory; otlicrAvise, it is clearly a 
case of ‘^so much the worse for tlic facts.” There can 
thus be no* law laid down which shall settle all disputed 
cases a priori: we ciin only come back, after all, to 
the one fundamental princiide that wherever proof is 
demanded, we must either be jiropared with sufficient 
evidence, or prepared to see the liopeful jirosclytc un- 
convinced. 

Shortly, we may sum up the worst of the difficulties 
surrounding the question as to the burden of proof as 
due i)artly to the unfortunate ambiguity of the expres- 
sion itself, and partly to an endless source of trouble, — 
the practical need of striking some balance between faith 
and hesitation. The niei’e ambiguity of the exjiression 
may bo met by remembering that the " must ’ of the rule 
is only sanctioned by the assertor s eagerness to convince 
his audience ; and that to ^ assert ’ must therefore be 
defined to exclude that milder type of assertion where 
we either state an opinion as a fact in our mental history. 
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or tentatively and with a view to learning what the 
otyections to it really are. 

Tn Logic, then, when wo speak of the burden of proof, 
we are not speaking of some artificial law, — some merely 
legal, or perhaps Parliamentary rule, — with artificial 
penalties attached to it. No doubt much that has been 
written, even in logical works, has been written with 
some such view. For centuries after Aristotle’s time, 
argument appears to have been regarded as a kind of 
intellectual game, in which each player might try to 
obtain what advantage he could, so long only as he 
obeyed the rules laid down. The microscopic ingenuity 
with whicli the Schoolmen carried on the elaboration of 
these rules was well worthy of a better object. But here, 
at any rate, we are free from any such limitations. No 
])enalty follows the misplacement of the burden of proof, 
in the strict sense in which we hci’o use the expression, 
except the natural consequence that the assertion remains 
untested, and the audience therefore (if inquiring) un- 
convinced. To lay the burden on another, therefore, 
is not to demand Proof at the ])oint .of the sword, but 
rather to request it as a favour. There is no ' obligation ’ 
on any one to prove an assertion, — other than any wish 
he may feel to set an inquiring mind at rest, or to avoid 
the imputation of empty boasting. It is a natural law 
alone with which we are here concerned, — the law that 
an unsupported assertion may, for all that appears, be 
either true or false. And a corollary is that the more 
intelligent the audience the less easy will it be to pass 
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off upon them a hare assertion under the pretence that 
they are in any way ' bound ’ to disprove it or explain 
it away. 

And, as regards the practical need of recognising fair 
presumptions, tlie best key seems to be to keep quite 
clear tlie fine distinction botwcon two really different 
doctrines ; one, the firm foundation of all the cogency 
that Proof can ever attain, and the other the tottering’ 
shelter for boastfulness that fears to be found out. The 
former may be described as the doctrine that before we 
can safely accept a given theory wc are bound to discard 
all possible rival ones : the latter the doctrine that before 
we can prcsiinK'. to decline fo accept a given theory, 
are bound to jn-ovide an efficient substitute. Nakedly 
.stated like this, perliaps, their difference is easy enough 
to see, but there arc aspects (or uses to which they may 
be put) under which they become rather more difficult to 
keep distinct. Thus, for example, a theory occtirs to us 
as satisfactory, and instead of actively trying to find out 
all that can be said against it, or what rival theories are 
possible, we entitle it a "provisional theory/ or a ‘ work- 
ing hypothesis,’ and then proceed at once to dismiss all 
doubts from our mind. I am not, of course, saying that 
this provisional contentment is always to bo avoided, — 
only that there is more of it in circulation than would, 
perhaps, be the case if our notions of the burden of proof 
were kept quite clear. The inclination to believe without 
inquiry has long ago become a confirmed habit of the 
human race; dating, no doubt, from the times when 
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^iheer necessity — poverty of knowledge — led us to invent 
our facts : while the use of provisional theories as such, 
/.(?. with full recognition of their imperfections, seems to 
he an art which, with all our good intentions, we are 
only slowly learning. 

Further, vsinco when^ no Reason is given the Thesis 
may he either true or false, a second corollary is, as already 
noted, that the absence of a reason given is no conclusive 
condemnation of tlie assertion made. Whether it should 
4ivcn raise a presumption of weakness depends, of course, 
on circumstances. It would not do so, for example, 
Avhcrc the asserfcor, Avithout any motive for untrutli, is 
merely relating unmistakable fcicts within^ his own ex- 
jieriencc, — as that he came down by tlie Midland Rail- 
Avay, or that he usually buys his books at a certain shop. 
As a broad rule, in fact, we might say that the need for 
proof depends on three classes of circumstances, — the 
likelihood of mistake, the likelihood of falsification, and 
the im])ortance of the assertion made. Where all three 
of tliese are at a minimum, the need for proof is at a 
minimum too : . whcr(^ any one of these rises into pro- 
minence, the demand for proof begins. Thus the asser- 
tions (1) that I saAv a ghost, or, (2) that defendant was 
ols(iwhere at the time the deed was committed, or, (3) 
that the earth will be baked to a cinder in 1897, would 
be generally felt to stand in need of evidence. Closely 
bound up with the need of Proof is, of course, the pre- 
sumption of weakness which its continued absence is apt 
to raise. That is to say, Avhere the need is strong the 
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call is usually audible ; and deafness is kiiowji to be often 
largely voluntary. But so far as appears, no general 
rule can Iju framed for judging of tin? strength of such 
presumption in a given case. Even, distinct un^villing- 
ness to produce the grounds of belief is an ambiguous 
sign, — much more so is tlie mere absence of evidence, 
however strong the call for Proof. UiKpiostioning faith, 
for example, — the failure to see any necessity for ex- 
amining the grounds — is often a cause of unsupported 
assertion. So is the sim])lo desire to avoid trouble. So 
is distrust of our audience. So again, as already noticed, 
are the mere ninnl)or and extent of the i*easons, and our 
fear of failing to do them Justice. Insecure faith — tlie 
fear of losing the belief if strict inqifny should be inade — 
is only one cause among many: tu>v, oven if it Avei’c the 
sole explanation of Slid) unwillingness, would tlu^ sign bo 
beyond dispute. For misplaced timidity in our beliefs 
is not altogether unknown. 

Much the same applitis to the case where the assertor 
does produce evidence, time after time — either old argu- 
ments or now ones — and yet every time such evichmeo is 
found, by the best tests obtainal>le, to be insufficient. 
The practical difficulty is that of saying '2/7 / cjvj our looted 
distrust sliall begin. The failino of argument, however 
long continiuvl, never indeed amounts to conclusive dis- 
proof; since either the real difficulty in producing the 
sufficient grounds, or the assertor s want of skill, may ho 
to b ame. But it can hardly be denied that the pre- 
sumption does In certain cases hecomci A^ciy strong 
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indeed^ — quite sufficiently so for many rough practical 
purposes. Since, however, there does not yet appear to 
b? any means of generalising the cases satisfactorily, it 
seems best only to notice this as a standing difficulty in 
tie complete practical theory of Proof, at present beyond 
tlie roach of anything more definite than wdiat may be 
called a kind of logical tact. It is, howevcj*, a side issue, 
;ind does not affect the ‘burden of proof’ itself. 

It is quite ])Ossible, therefore, to be over-pedantic or 
vcxatiously unpractical, in demanding Proof, just as in 
demanding explanation of the meaning of a term. And 
in this case as in the former the question whether a given 
demand is on the whole conducive to the •interests of 
practic(i may indeed itself be raised and answered, but 
otheiwiso lies quite outside the scope of our inquiry. 
Til strictness any assertion may have its grounds called 
for; and until they are iiroduced and examined, the 
assertion remains untested. Whether jiractical con- 
venience decides that in cei-tain cases the assertion may 
safely be left in this state, is anothei^ matter. We are 
only concerned with those assertions w'hich are aheady 
erected into theses ; v.c. which have, in the opinion 
(mistaken or not) of the audience, sufficient importance 
and doubtfulness to make proof desirable and demanded. 



SECTION II.— NON SEQUITUE. 

CHAPTER IV. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

When a real assertion is made, and reasons of some sort 
given foi* Ijolicving it, such rceasons may perhaps be 
inadequate as a guarantee. In a former chapter (p. 102) 
it was noticed that all the dangers in accepting any 
Reason as evidence for any Thesis, may be reduced to 
the two main heads, (1) Failure in formal adequacy, and 
(2) Failure in material truth, of such Reason ; and 
further, that the first of these dcpai tments is tlie only 
one that needs analysis in Logic. Non sequHuv is thus 
co-extensivc with failure in the formal adequacy of the 
Reason. 

We here reach what may be considered the central 
and most important part of the whole subject, and the 
part which certainly pi’esciits by far the greatest 
difficulties. The chief source from which these difficulties 
flow is one whose influence is not confined to Logic, but 
is felt more or less in all departments of knowledge, — 
the need for compromise between the completcst possible 
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investigation and a sufficient degree of speed in practice. 
It seems to be inevitable that in ctpplyi'iig Logic some 
compromise between these conflicting desiderata should 
be made : all that can be done is to recognise the com- 
promise as such, keeping a jealous guard against un- 
justified encroachments, yielding, of course, where it can 
be seen that the gain is worth the price, but in such 
cases remembering always that a certain risk is being 
run. 

To speak less generally, the main difficulty against 
which any methods for the accurate detection of Fallacy 
have to contend is the convenient j^racticc of employing 
guesswork. In many cases it is possible to see at a 
glance, witli quite sufficient accuracy, what the cause of 
the fallacy has been ; and it is then, j)erhaps rightly, felt 
as a waste of time to set about the search in any lengthy 
})ainstaking fashion. When, for instance, such an argu- 
ment is met with as that we ought to be guided by the 
decisions of our ancestors, for old age is wiser than 
youth,” even tlui most cautious person can hardly help 
feeling a high degree of security in guessing that the 
operative cause has l)een some misinlcrpreiation of the 
aneaning of Reason or Thesis or botl), whereby the full 
<lifferonce Ixitwccn ‘ ancestors ’ and ^ persons old in age ’ 
has been overlooked. So again where wo find it argued 
that ‘ every effect must have had a cause, since otherwise 
it would not be an effect,’ we are, no doubt, justified in 
suspecting some attempt to argue in a circle. So in a 
considerable number of cases Common Sense can lay a 
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finger at once on tlio cause of the fallacy, and thus go to 
the root of the matter without elaborate inquiry. 

A very little inspection of actual instances, however, 
will vshow that this is far from being always so easy. 
The causes of Non sequitur are manifold, and in the 
large majority of cases the same false ai’gumcnt may bo 
due to one of several ; and these, morever, not necessarily 
acting in isolation, but as a rule two or threci combining 
to establish a false belief. A given fallacy may bo partly 
duo to misinterpretation of language, partly to foigetful- 
ness of logical principles, partl}'^ to incomplete analysis of 
facts observed, and so on : the union of causes often makes 
their sti-ength. Whether or no it is these difficulties, 
however indistinctly felt, that have led several writers 
to declare the systematic treatment of fallacies to be 
altogether hopeless, at any rate the facts havci been dis- 
tinctly recognised and deplored by others. Whately, for 
instance, writes, It ]iiust often bo a matter of doubt, or 
rather of arbitrary choice, not only to which genus each 
kind of fallacy should be referred, but oven to which kind 
to refer any one individual fallacy.’' And he furtlu‘r 
speaks of the “utter impossibilitj of framing any 
classification which shall be completely secure from this 
objection. Mill endorsc*s Wliatel}' s opinion, but intro- 
duces into his own list of fallacies one class — those of 
Confusion — under which he says, “almost all fallacies 
might in strictness be brought. • . . A fallacy can seldom 
be absolutely referred to any of the other classes.” The 
outcome of all which is, that it is very eas}'' to give an 
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actual case of fallacy a wrong name, very cliflicult (hope- 
less except by means of special knowledge of the circum- 
stances) to be sure that we have named it rightly ; and 
quite impossible to guarantee that even the honest 
fallacious rcasoncr can bo made, in this way, to see his 
eiTor. We are led then to recognise 'Plurality* (and 
combination) of causes of JS^on s/jgv. Hur as a fact, and to 
admit that any attempt to determine what has misled 
another person is open to exactly the same risks and 
difficulties as au}^ other attempt to read our neighbours’ 
thoughts or motives. 

What is meant b)^ classifying Fallacies or classifying 
anything ? All classes whatevei* are formed not by 
'Nature’ only, but by ourselves reviewing the facts pre- 
sented there, and wishing to sum them up conveniently 
for purposes of our Finding some j^oint of resem- 

blance between A, and I>, and C, . . . we give tlieiTi a 
common name, and thereby erect them into members of 
the class which the name denotes. This is ncv(u* done 
without a purpose, however dimly conceived; and such 
purj)Ose is, ultimately, always tlie comparison of new cases 
Avith those; already known. Just Avhero tlio possibility of 
identifying instances ceases, the value of any classi- 
fication ceases too. The Avholc purpose of framing classes 
of hillacy is to enable us to compare any new instance 
of faulty argument with others already known to be 
fallacious, — if possible with the most simple and naked 
example of the class. And if our classes be such that 
the identification of actual instances is "a matter of 
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iloubt or rather of arbitrary choice/* or, as Mill puts it, 
if men s actual errors will not always or even commonly 
fall into our classes, the preservation of the names 
(unremedied and without full explanation of the limits 
of their use) is likely to lead to a very false sense of 
security. 

To some readers it may seem unnecessary to . raise 
difficulties over the confusion of caitses of fallacies with 
"fallacies* thomsolves; but the fact is, that there are 
few kinds of confusion that are really more difficult to 
avoid. The name "Fallacy* is commonly used in at 
least four ditfercut senses, and before proceeding further 
there may be' some use in setting these out, and choosing 
one of tliem. A " fallacy ’ is used to mean : — 

(1) A piece of false reasoning, in the narrower sense ; 

cither an invalid " immediate inference,* or an 
invalid syllogism; a supj>osed equivalent form 
which is not equivalent, or a syllogism that 
breaks one of the rules. 

(2) A piecii of false reasoning, in the wider sense ; 

whereby, from true facts, a false conclusion is 
inferred. 

(3) A false belief, whether due to correct reasoning 

from untrue premisses (reasons or sources), or 
to incorrect reiisoning from true ones. 

(4) Any mental confusion whatever. 

Now, clearly there is no guesswork required for 
saying what is wrong with a given immediate inference, 
^)r syllogism, expressed in full. It either is or is not 
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a case of " undistributed middle,’ " illicit process,’ and so 
on. But since, in practice, arguments arc very rarely so 
expressed, we really run a considerable risk in accusing 
a reasoncr of falling into one of these paralogisms. If, 
for example, a penson appears to be using an undis- 
tributed middle term (as when he argues that some one 
who ' rushes in wlierc angels, fear to tread,’ is therefore 
a fool), the error — if error there be — may really be due 
either to his ignorance of syllogistic needs, or to his 
mistakenly confusing the major premiss with its re- 
ciprocal (* all those who rush in, etc., are fools ’), or to his 
mistakenly believing the recii^rocal triu^; or, again, to 
some confusion as to the exact meaning of some of the 
separate words employed. And to accuse liim of undis- 
tributed middle is, in practice, intcupreted as judging 
that it was the first of these four cfiiises to which the 
error nuay be definitely traced. That which is a fallacy 
in the second, third, or fourth senses above noticed may 
be no fallacy in the first sense ; and similarly that which 
is a fallacy in the third and fourth senses may escape 
being so in the first and second ; and ‘ jnental confusion * 
is obviously wider than any of the . other meanings, 
covering cases which they would allow to pass untouched. 
Hence, the narrower the meaning we give to the word, 
the more liable we become to the daiiger of undertaking 
to guess at the cause ; and on this account it seems 
bettor to interpret ‘Fallacy’ in the fourth of the above 
senses. 

There is indeed one way in which the old names. 
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or many of them, may be preserved with real advantage : 
and tliat is, not by simply deploring the difficulty of 
identification and then thinking no more about the 
matter, but by trying to understand clearly the causes 
of it. So far as wo can obtain the laiv of the difficulty, 

we are in a fair way towards being able to judge in the 

given case whether and how far identification is possible. 
It is therefore on this account that T would draw 

attention to the risk of failure that is always run, for 
the sake of speed, in attempting to find at once the 
source of a given fallacy. However valuable such a 
practice may be for saving time, and however justified 
in certain cases, we must admit with Mill and Wliatcly 
that there are' many other cases wliere it necessarily 
fails. The remedy seems to lie, first in recognising 

clearly and consistently this possibility of failure, 
secondly in trying to improve our process of guesswork, 
and lastly in providing some surer if more lengthy 
method to fall back u[)on in doubtful or disputed cases, 
— wherever the matter is more important than the time. 
Such a method Logic really furnishes, — that of the 
Reduction to absurdity, ^ or, as it is more popularly called, 

^ pushing the argument home,’ a method not by any means 
infallible, but free at least from the danger just referred 
to. Although Language remains faulty and treacherous, 

* This is, liowovor, to bt? distinguished from the process so-c:illed l)y 
Euclid, which corresponds to the unciont ‘‘ ductio per contradictoriani 
proposifionem sive 'par irnpossihile,'* by wliicli tlio moods BaroTco aii<l 
Bohardo wore to bo justified. See AristotJe : Top. viii. 14. Bee also 
p. 353 of this book. 
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and our knowledge of Nature incomplete, yet if this 
method he fairly and cautiously applied we thus avoid 
at least the too common error of dogmatically misreading 
the mental processes of other people. 

This, then, will he the plan adopted; and having 
already recogTiised tlie fact that to guess at the source 
of fallacy necessarily exposes us to a certain risk of 
failure, the next point is to inqrdre what can he done 
to improve the methods of guesswork. 



CHAPTEK V. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF GUESSWOIIK. 

I. General and Speciaj. Sources of Fallacy. 

For the purpose of attcmpthig to detect Fallacy' 
off-liaiid, ifc ''is clear that some classification of fallacies 
is in tlic first "idace rocpiircd: we must he able to give 
the detected fill lacy a nauie. And the most obvious and 
useful principle of classification aj)pcars to be the 
attempt to distinguish (1) the main sources of danger 
to argument in general, and (2) the special dangers 
to which special forms of arguiiicnt arc chieflj'^ liahh^. 
Some such |)rinciplo, not perlieaps always intentionally 
followed liowevor, sconis in fact to lie at the root of most 
C)f the distinctions whicli have been nuade by h\gicians, 
and ocpially of those which have won a perinanoiit 
place iji popular usage. Thus the great distinction 
made by Aiistotle, between fallacies hi diclionc and 
extra didiotian, calls attention to one large general 
source of* Fallacy, — the snares of language ; while inside 
the second main class the varieties are partly common 
to all kinds of argument, — as the Fallacia accidentis 
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(inteipreteel widely), the Ljnoratio elcncld, and the 
Petitio princqnl, — partly special to special arguments, 
as the Fallacia conseqiientis, the Non eaitsa pro causa, 
and the Fallacia plurimn interroqalioniirn. So again 
Mill's division into a pmori fallacies and those of ‘in- 
ference/ aims apparently at marking off in the first 
plac(i a large source of error coinnioii to all forms of 
argument, while under the second head the same function 
is performed again hy the class called ‘fallacies of con- 
fusion,’ tbc remainder of the second class being divided 
according to the special forms of Inference, namely 
Induction and Deduction. Ami when we look at the 
names of fallacies which arc Avidely recognised in popular 
usage, this principle of classification is ccpially noticeable, 
‘verbal ambiguity/ ‘missing the point,’ and ‘ begging the 
(piostion/ having come rcs}>cctivcly from ' vn diof/ione,* 

‘ I(jnora:lia elenchi ' and ' Pclitio prlncipll;^ and such 
names as ‘ false analogy,’ ‘ over-generalisation,’ ‘ over- 
looking alternatives/ etc., referring more directly to 
failures in special kinds of argument. 

1 propose then to make some use of this principle 
of classification. In face of the difficulties to be en- 
countered, a certain aid towards satisfactory guesswoik 
may perhaps be given by examining broadly both the 
chief snares common to argument in general, and also 
those characteristic of the special forms or types of argu- 
ment. And the discussion of both Avill, I hope, be of 
service towards appreciating the value and meaning of 
the method for reducing to absur<lity. 


N 
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II. A List of General Objections to any Argument. 

Probably if any one already accustomed to the practice 
of detecting Fallacies, but yet possessing a mind un- 
burdened with the more abstruse logical technicalities, 
were asked to classify all possible objections to arguments 
in general, the division made would bo somcwliat as 
follows : — 

1. That the Poason given (or the objection) is beside 
the point. 

2. Tliat the Ileason given begs the question. 

3. That ’some important factor luis been overlooked oi- 
forgotten. 

4. That if tlio argument bo cogent, some absurdity 
(or at least untruth) must also bt^ l>eli(wcd. 

At any rate such a classification does not err on the 
side of too gi*eat depth or intricacy. Can it be made 
useful for our present purpose ? 

A note must be carefully registered, in the first place, 
that this division, however obvious at first sight, is 
purely one of convenience, not otherwise defensible. In 
strictness these four, if not quite alternativo attacks, 
(^ach eipially capable of being made against any nnsoun<l 
argument, are at least to a very great extent overlapping. 
It will be siien that the first of these objections corre- 
sponds roughly to the charge technically known as Igno- 
ratio elenchi; the second to Petitio prmcipii ; the third 
and fourth having received no technical names. But si> 
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long ago as Ai*istotlo s time it has been pointed out * tliat 
every case of Non segiiitur may in one sense bo viewed as 
Ljnoratio elenchi; while it is quite clear that tlio first 
and second of the above heads arc, strictly speaking 
cases of 'Untruth implied/ If the lioason is l)eside 
the point, or if the sufficiency of tlie Reason itself 
depends on the Thesis l>cing true, it is chi^ar that the 
Thesis cannot really depend upon the Reason in the 
manner implied in every ai^gunumt. As regards PoMtio 
principii it would, no doubt, be considered rather a 
sti’aining of language, were we to claim that the other 
lieads might be broiiglit under it: and yet, in this rather 
far-fetched sense th(i name Pditlo prm<yipii is some- 
times (miploycMl, — at l(‘ast in cases where the point is 
missed and in tliose in which some palpal jle absurdity 
is implied. For when we give as valid a reason wliicli 
is beside tla.^ actual point at issue, we lu^g (not indeed the 
expressed, oi*iginal (question, but) a question then perhaps 
for tlie first time semi to bo remotely involved in it and 
t^ssontial to its establishment; namely, that of the con- 
nexion hctw(icn tlu’i Thesis which is, and that which ought 
to be guaranteed. Tliis may be seen, foi’ (^xamph^, in the 
case where metaphor or analogy is employed in argument ; 
to the asscj’tion that the growing size of London bodes 
evil to England because London is the luiart of England, 
and a swollen heart is a sign of disease, it is clearly 
optional whether we object that " R is beside the point, 
because the amiloyy does not in fact app>lyf or that '' R 


* SopJi. El. vi. 
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l)egs the question hnv far the analogy holds good, which 
is the real turning-point of the argument;” or, again, 
that R and T togotlier imply the absurdity (or untruth) of 
supposing vjhatis in fact a, mere nietaphor to hear literal 
mier'prdation. In all three cases the objection is funda- 
mentally the same, and our adoption of on(^ form or 
another depends sole] 3 ^ on rlietorical considerations. 
Again, where, a Reason is given which, taken together 
with the Tliesis, leads to absurdity or untruth, we some- 
times lieai* th(^ objection l)i*ought tliat such Reason begs 
the question by assuming the fact on which the (piestion 
is plainly seen to turn. As Do Morgan says (Fo'imal 
Logic, 25 5)," though lu' strongly objects to the nomencla- 
ture — ‘‘It is the habit of many to treat an advanced 
proposition as a begging of the (piestion the moment they 
see that if establislied it would (‘stalilisli tlie (piestion.” 
R is accused of covertly assuming tlio truth of some highlj" 
doubtful proposition Avhich is plainly required to establish 
T. So again it is opiui to us to view anj’^ case of palpal)I(> 
(juestion-begging as ‘beside the point,’ inasmuch as it 
]>rovidcsno real evidence in support of the point actually 
in (piestion. If for tlu; Thesis ‘ Wai* is unjustifiable ’ tlie 
Reason be given ‘We ought not to do evil that good may 
come,’ it is ipiito optional to olyect, either that ‘ this begs 
the (piestion whether war is, on the whole, an evil,’ or that 
‘ the maxim is an excellent one in itself, but beside tJu^ 
})oint in the present case, sinc(^. war is not necessarily a 
<ioing of evil.’ * And lastly it docs not need any length}^ 

* Koaders who liiivo boon iutcrosted in the formerly disputed question 
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exposition to sliow that in all eases where FaDacy has 
crept into an argument, some relevant fact, whether as to 
things or as to the moaning of names, has been ovei- 
looked. ''We might, perhaps,” says Mr. Sully,* " chai*ac- 
terize all illusion as partial view,” and elscwhex’e he 
identifies illusion, at bottom, with fallacious inference. 

In spite of such difficulties, however, this fourfold 
division may bo put to considerable use in gue>SKsing 
at the seat of Fallacy. But it will need some special 

whothor or no the Syllogism itself is a ref ilio principii^ will easily see 
iha oonno.viou of wlmt has just boon stiiil, with that auoiont difficulty. 
Kvory Syllogism runs a risk of being in fact a PetUirt prim-ipii ; it is 
so utiloss the argument employing it oitber appeals to a dmUsions already 
anadc. (thus becojuing a legitimate arffumentum ad liomincnh)^ or else only 
aims at. forcing into oxplicitm*ss a principle, or ah n])plication of a 
principle, on which the point at issue turns, — in orck*r (bat the material 
truth, as yet supposed capable of disbelief, of such primaplo or appli- 
fjutioii may bo now inquired into. ]f I argue that A is B because A is 
0 (or because; 0 is B), the Syllogism employed is, of coui'se — C is B: 
A is 0 : A is B. In using this Syllogism I may bo eithor appealing to 

a, former admission that C is B (or that A is C), or I may wish noiu to 
obtain lliat admission, and tlam the further conso(juonco that my thesis 
is true; and lastly I may either try, consfriously or unconsciously, 
to hide, or may openly confess, this wisli. Siipy>osing tho lloason itself 
true, the whole (piestion of tliG truth of tho Thesis turns upon tho truth 
of such fnrtlier assertion implied by Reason ami Thesis together, and 
to ‘ assiimo ’ tho trutli of such farther assertion is, no iloubt, to ‘ assume ’ 
that upon which the question really turns. But there are two kinds of 
assumption— mulerhand (or unconscious), and open,— and it is only tho 
former which can do harm. A Kyllogism rightly employed is j ust as much, 
and no more, an assumption of th(' point in question as every express 
assei'tion is. II I assert that A is B, I ‘ calmly assume ’ that such asserti<m 
is true;; but I do so in a maimer which, if my assumption is not sup- 
ported by a,n appesil t o valid reasons, exposes me at once to the necessary 
hostile criticism. If the view here taken of tlie burden of jjroof be a 
correct one, it is only covert assumptions which are illegitimate. 

* IfInsinnSf 2nd ed. p. 330. 
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care in keeping the classes distinct. We shall liave to 
limit the meaning of some of the names, in a way which 
their etymology at leixst would hardly warrant. 

III. "I'liE Objection Ignoratio I^Jlenchl 

First, it should he notici^d tliat the common application 
of th(j terms Ljrioratio ehinehl and Pefillo pAnavirii 
is rathcj- uncertain. As regards tli(.‘ forinej*, wo liave 
already seen that in one sense it may l)e sti’ctched to 
cover nearly every possilde fallacy, while in another sense 
it is often narrowed to misinterpretation of tlie meaning 
of the Tln^sis. A. tliird sense, ratlicM* Avider than this 
last, is simply the ohj(*ction that (nrhig fumie con- 
fusion or other as to meaning, the Reason is iiccepted as 
a gaarante(} for the Thesis, Avhen in fact either tliis actual 
Reason at most guarantees some other proposition merely 
resemhling th(^ Thesis and mistaken for it, or when sonu' 
other projiosition merely ]*cseml)ling R guarantees this 
actual Thesis. When the chargi^ ‘ R beside the point ' 
is brought, in the sense ht‘ro refer)*ed to, Avhat is meant 
is that owing to some iiiisiinderstanding, nnhefiter of Ji 
or of 1\ tlu‘ formej' is unduly accepted as a guai'antee; 
for the latt(u\ To use an expression of Mr. Milm s’ — 
“ The journey has been safely performed, only we havt^ 
got into the wrong train.” 

If we aceej^t this meaning, the next thing is to dis- 
tinguish carefully two cases of misunderstanding ; first 
Avhere, Avithout any o])})onent as yet in existence, <an 
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iussertor brings forward, in support of his Thesis, some 
Reason which, tliough really valid for some other (similar) 
Thesis, is strictly irrelevant to the jDresent purpose ; and, 
secondly, 'svhere the misunderstanding takers the form of 
an objeetimi hy an opponent, to an assertion made, or 
an argument employed, by ourselves. It is in the former 
of these two cases that the chief practical difhculty is to be 
found, but in both cases the difficulty is considerable. 

In no department of logical practice, perhaps, is the 
danger of undue dogmatism so great as in tliat of deciding 
whether mishiterprctation has really taken place. This 
is, in fact, tlie cliief point at which tlic functions of Logic 
are apt to be confused witli those of GramniAr. Since in 
any advaucc^d language there is mucli sur^sfcantial agree- 
ment both as to tlie meaning of jiames and of forms of 
speecli, and since in such languages Grammar is always 
at hand to confirm and to generalise tliis agn^ement as 
far as possible, theixi springs up easily the supposition 
that meaning resides solely in the words and their 
arj'angemeiit, that a printed sentence bt^ars its full inter- 
pretation on its face, wliich lias only to be deciphered 
and the tiling is done. But, as a fact, interpretation is 
far from being so simple a matter : the same meaning 
may be (.‘xpj*essed in many different forms, and the same 
word or set of words may carry many diffiu'enfc shades 
of meaning. If any doubt bo felt on this head, lot the 
reader take any collection of ordinary examiiles of pro- 
position, e,g. those in chaps, iii. and iv. of Jovons’ 
Studies in Deductive Lorjic (and these, lie it remem- 
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liered, are always ai-tificially straightforward), and ask 
himself in how many of the four traditional forms 
(A, E, I, and O), each will hear interpi’eting. Still more 
uncertain is the meaning of the sej)arate names em- 
ployed. A few tlicii-e are, as already noted, the sense 
of which is, pi'actically, fixed ; hut these are com- 
paratively fe.w. Not only does the meaning of most 
words in common use undergo a constant gradual change 
as time goes on, hut at the same pcniod it varies greatly 
according to the varying knowledge, or even the passing 
emotiojis, and physical states, of the sp(jaker; and much 
of what everyone ^ knows’ he is liable to forget. All 
names which liave gather<ul round them a cluster of 
invetei'ate associatiojis (and what names have not?), 
depend for a large part of their essential meaning on th(i 
past experience, and present mental states and habits, of 
tlio pmson using or heai*ing them. Many words bore a 
different sense to ourselves as childrcai from that which 
they liriiig to us later in life: though the old names and 
phrases may remain, their meanings grow and alter widely. 
So again, a slight difference in the? context, or evcji in 
less obviously connect(?d circumstancevs, will often make 
a difference of meaning amounting to tlie actual revei*se 
of that conveyed by the same words at amjther time : 
witness the possil)ility of “ damning with faint praise,” 
or the wrath of authors whose sentences have been 
criticised apart from their surrounding ^explanations. 
We need not search further f<jr illustrations of so trite a 
fact. The j)urpose of tliesc* romaiks is merely to bring 
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to mind the many-sided difficulties attending all attempts 
at finding tlie exact meaning of an assertion. 

To all this it may, however, he answered that, just as 
in deciding wlicther a pj-opositioii is real or not, so in 
deciding the total question of its meaning, tlie only 
feasible plan, where doubt exists, is to put ({uestions 
until such doubt is removed. It is here, in fact, that the 
practical value of the third ‘ Law of Thought ’ — that of 
Excluded Middle — comes into operation. That Law, 
i*cjgai’ded as a statement of fact, is of course the barest 
truism, — A is cither B or iiot-B: everything is either 
something, or something elsii. But its value, in this 
connexion, springs from the fact that, having postulated 
this undeniable truth, we gain tlu^ right* t() ]‘e([uir(} from 
a speaker tlie answer Yes or No to any intelligibhi 
question t pnt about the jneanijig of a name or othej' 
form of speech. When you say that SoUnnon was 
wise, do you mean wise according to our present standard, 
or some othej* ? ’’ “ When you say that fainiliailty breeds 
contempt, do you mean that in every casi*- the maxim 


It is very difficult to Jivoid using expressions wliicli, stricHy inter- 
preted, may seorn to refer to soiikj set of artificial rules for debate. It 
is, however, possible, I to keep tJiese eonvenient expressions, and 

yet strain all such meaning out of tliein ; using tliem only for brevity. 
Strictly, of course;, we have no ‘right to require* iwy answer at all: 
what is meant is only that if no answer is forthcoming, tlio argument 
falls tliroiigh, since eitJier tlio Thesis or the Reason remains ‘ unreal * to 
ns who ask tlio question. 

t It should be noticed tbat if A sometimes means U, and sometimes 
not, iho question, “Do you moan A or not?” becomes no longer in- 
telligible. 
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holds true ? ” “ When you say that some Irish are indus- 
trious, do you mean that the majority are idle ? ” When 
an hon. member said tliat th(.' House* of Commons is 
‘ largely composed of English gentlemen/ did ho memi to 
imply that it is not entirely so composed ? Tlier(i is no 
limit to the [)Ossil)le varieties of question that might b(^ 
put, and Avhorover the question itself is intelligible, only 
the two ansvviirs — Yes or No — are ])ossible, and one or 
the other must be true. When‘ doubt arises as to 
meaning, therefoi*e, wi*. have this imHiod at hand for 
removing it. 

But th(5 cldef source* of misinterpj-ctation is the fact 
tliat such doul)t does not arise* jis freely as could be 
desir(;d. W(! do not habitualh^ weigh either our own 
assoj’tions or those of other people- life being short, and 
occupations various, — but are eontc'ut to tli row our words 
out somewln'n* nevu* the mark, and to seize the gist of 
what is said; glad if wo escaj>e the grosser* kinds of in- 
accuracy. Very likely then* are exeellent ri>asons for this 
practice, but it has its dangers also ; and it is about tlu* 
dangers only that we are h(*re iiu(uiring. Apart from 
the plan of systematic (luestioning, ('an anything be done 
to avoid misinterpretation ? 

Much may he doim, no doubt, hut not in the shape of 
a few plain rules. To deal with tlu.* pitfalls of language 
at all fully, at least a separate vohiim* would Ix^ requinul. 
In one sense, indeed, the subject is inexhaustible. No 
one can pretend to l)o perfectly safe from all dangcj- of 
misinterpreting language until lu* can claim a complete 
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knowlodgo of all naineaklo things, fivaX also ontir(‘ fi-cx^doin 
from all effects of our ancestors mistakes in naming ; 
and, so far as this goal }*(‘mains at pr(‘sent unattained, so 
far there exists a source of inisinterinvtation against 
which iK^thing can securely guard. It is true', no doubt, 
that thei'i? are many erroj-s in interpretation Avhich 
spring, at least dire(ith% not from imp{‘rfect ac([uaint- 
ance, AYith the tilings that bt‘ar tlie immes, but from, 
ignorance of tlu> principh's of naining, classifying, and 
deKning, from too car(*less employment of languagH‘, or 
from too r(‘ady sul)servienc<' to its tyrann3^ lint tlu^ 
task of comjiletcdj' rcnied^dng (‘ven tlieso defects is a 
somewliat more extensive* on(‘ tlian can hi* hei*e at- 
tempted, exci'pt b}’^ means of occasional' and indirect 
suggestions. 

It is o]^^ ions, further, that if tb(*r(* is to be an abso- 
lutcd^^ clear mutual undm’stainliug b(‘t\veen spi*aker and 
audience as to the meaning of eveiy separate word eiii- 
pkyed, and also of tin* assmtion as a whole, a larger part 
of exnny sp(‘ak(!r’s life would be occupied in the process 
of detlning, or (explaining his statements, tban leould well 
be spannl from his other occupations; and that, long 
before the*, meaning ol‘ most assertions could l>e scettled, 
tlueir value as practical infoniiation would hava* passied 
awaj^ Accoi’diijgl}^ tin* point of first importance for 
practice is to kinnr on wluit principles the compromise* 
had better he conducttMl ; when once therte is s(*en to be 
need of impiiiy into the special iin'aning given to somei 
word or phrase, the process of in(|uiiy is simple enough, 
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and lias becm already sufficiently indicated. To a de- 
finite question a definite answer may be, with reason, 
demanded. 

Whei'o there are ah*eady two opponents, though Igno- 
ratio eUricld is unfortunately common enough, it is far 
less dang<‘i*ous than in tlie other case. As a rule, when 
we aj*(^ met by opposition Ave are ready enough to 
<liscover any misunderstanding of our views. The grosser 
cas(;s, at l(.‘ast, therefoi*e, Avould present no difficulty : it 
will be sufficient to call to mind a feA\^ of the leading 
varieties. Thus, mildly denying that a certain thing is 
absolutely all-important, wo are nu^t by ai‘guments to 
show that at has somi^ xise : boldly pointing out that 
something elsi; is altogether valmdess, avi^ ai*(^ m(‘t by the 
ans\v<ir that Ave ‘ can’t expect perb^ction : ’ asserting that 
sr)me doctrine ]a(.‘ks arguments to prov(‘ its truth, avo are 
reb'rri'd to ex(‘elhmt ri*asons for helii'ving in its utility : 
endeaA^ouring to ti'ace the manner in Avluch some highly 
develop(Ml growth (r,g, conscience) oi-iginated, avc are 
supposed to b(^ r(‘futed by a mm* description of its 
presinit nature : disputing an argument, or an instance, 
AV(‘ a.rt^ supposed flatly to deny thi* theory in supi)Oi*t 
of Avhicli tht‘se were brought forAvard : making some 
imn-ely tentativ(j suggestion we are asked for dofinibi 
proofs. The varic‘ties an^ endless, and the read(‘r’s ex- 
ptu-ience Avill (‘asily supply him Avith a. longer list of 
instances than nec^d here s(‘t out. 

But th() real Iinportanet? attaching to this kind of 
Ignorailo elrvchl lH‘gins Avheii AV'e i*each the finer shades 
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of it. There is no doubt tliat the most frequent cause 
both of real misniiderstiinding and also of intcr})retatioii 
whicli is only too penetrating, is the attempt to read 
between the linos of what is said. Time l)eing sliort, it 
seems to be generally recognisefl tliat some ellipsis in 
expression may as a rule be. expected. It saves timo and 
trouble in many cases to go behind the actual M'ords, 
answ(M*iug not what tluy strictly say, but what the 
objector sup[)oses they J'eally intend to insinuate?. Tlieri‘. 
are familiar euphemisms, for instance, Avhose b-onical 
meaning is ha!Iowt‘d l)y custom ; and there are ways of 
saying much by sayung little, — and vier verm. 

But pi*ol)ably tlu' most <lang<'rons of all tlic^ sources of 
misuiidcM-standing, is the gradual change that unavoidably 
tak(?s j)lac(? in tl)e ac(?ept(‘d meaning of Avords, so tliat 
both old and ]iew meanings are, foi- a time at I(?ast, left 
existing side hy sid('. The most mark<‘d 4;xam]>les of tins 
are ])eihaps those*, due to the? inthi(‘iice wrought on Ian-' 
guage hy Science*, or the de(*p(*ning of knowh^dge*, on the* 
one hand, ainl hy' the? alh'gorical or snpe j-lieial spirit on 
the? e^then- ; A ery iminy Avords posse‘ss in this way no less 
than three broadly' marked me*anings, — the* scieiitilic (or 
technical), tlie po[)ular, ami the? ]) 0 (;tical. Tlie vai-ious 
meanings in which the; familiar Acorel "Law ’ is nse?d, will 
pendiaps suflieiently illustrate what is h(*re inte'udejd. Or 
again, through a\- hat is le>osely called iiK're? lapse of time*, 
the meaning of a Avord may' Avholly altcj*; as the Avorel 
‘ Sophist,' originally from has now come to moan 

a cpiibblei’. A public instance of Ignovatio elenchi diie.^ 
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to tins latter cause, was pi-csented in a recent trial.* " It 
was complfiined,” said' counsel, “lie Imd written 'I never 
expected to liear a coxcoinl) ask tAVO hundnid guineas for 
flinging a pot of paint in the puljlic’s face,’ hut . . . . 
what is a ' coxcoinh ’ ? T have loohed out for the word and 
find tliafc it conics from the old idt'a of tlie lic(msed 
jester, who wore a cap and hidls with a cock’s comb in it. 
If tliat is tlu^ true definition, Mr. Wldstler should not 
complain.” So in, perhaps, the majority of ciises Avlieri‘ 
Etymology is relied ujion by an aftei-tliought as giving 
the/ true ’ meaning of a Avord at tlie present da}’^, there 
is involvtid some attempt to use flu* A\"ord in one meaning 
and to d(‘feil(l it in tlie other.t 

We ln‘W(‘. ab-eady had occasion to notict^ George Eliot^s 
i‘eH.‘ri.*nc(.‘- t-o *' tliosc^ undeniable gcsus al propositions Avliich 
.are usually intejid(‘d to convey a meaning very far from 
undenialde,” and it is not only gejicial ^propositions but 
genend /n/Uics also that an^ used largely in this mannei'. 
Tin > meaning of any name consisting, as it does, of Anay 
many particular facts r(*garding tlie objects named, it 
lK‘Comi^s (^asy on occasion to forget couAasiiently some of 
thesii facts Avhile difending our use of th(‘ word, although 
we Avere far from forgetting them in the meaning really 

* Whiatlc'i' V. Rusk in. 

t i.[f. Gc'o. Uontliam, Outline of a Xcic ^^ijstcriL of Logic. AVliori* 
correct inform sit ion, nncl consequently perspiirnity in Lingun::jo is tlie 
objeert, the groatost attention should bo paid to employ, in ])rc'foreneo to 
otliora, aucli fij^uros as Inivoby long use lost, as it were, tlnnr originnl 
sense.” Of. iilso 11. .Spencer, rsychofogy, vol. i. p. 97. “ Tlii' best words 

are those from which long use has worn away all, or nearly all, traces 
of their origin.” 
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intended to be conveyed. Tlie gatliorcd associations, for 
instance, which words take on, and which they are sure 
to convoy wJien used, can l)e very (‘asily loft out of sight 
Avhilo doft‘iidiiJg our use of them. Tliis is especially 
insidious in the case whore tlie nieaniiig of tlie word used 
is relatives to some standard, and where triitli or false- 
hood <lopends upon the standard taken. As marked 
instances may Ik^ mentioned ^good’ and ‘'bad,’ 'great’ 
and 'small,’ ' hot ’ and 'cold/ and all names wliich con- 
fessedly indicate points variably selectcMi on a scale. In 
its finer shades tlie danger is almost ineradicable, sinc(‘ 
the standard employcid by different people in judging 
is apt to vary with their personal peculiarities, tem- 
porary or liabitual, and past experience ; so that where 
no tlicrmometei* can J»e ajjpealed to it becomes exceed- 
ingly dillieult to fix any objective standard at all. Kveii 
if we understand our intimate friends, it is notoriously 
difficult to make full allowance for difference of standard 
in tlu^ case (d' all our casual acciuaintances. 

It is easy, however, in this manner to enumei*at(' a 
few of the leading ways in which assertions may he mis- 
understood, ami even to write a loose and general homily 
upon human liability to error in this respect. But tboi*c 
seems to me very little practical value in so doing, fflic* 
practical ( pi cst ion would be, — What is it incumhenton us 
to do, for the purpose of detecting, and so avoiding, 
jnisintei’ju’etation ? And to answer this with any real 
comphiteness would lead us further afield than we can 
hcr<‘ afford to tro. 
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But as regards the first of the two kinds of misunder- 
standing, it may perhaps be suggested as a ])road general 
i-ule tliat inquiry into meaning, for the j)urposc of raising 
the objection that R is beside the point, is only advisable 
where tlu^ p(‘rson inquiring has liiniself a definite vieM% 
if not of all the possible ambiguities involv(^d, at least of 
the fact that some given ambiguity is probable. It is 
true that in this way much falsie arguimmt would pass 
unnoticed, but tlu3 only alternative seems to b(> a loss of 
moi-e time than tlu? results would probably justify. If 
in every case wliere an assertion is mad(^ and grounded, 
it wcire to becomes at once incumbent on us simply to 
assume?, unt'Il tho conti'ary was shown, that some irrele- 
vance was pi*es(uit betwcHiU R and T, it is ch^ar that tin? 
wast(? of tim(‘ would b(‘ on tin* Avhole enormous. 
Although .[(pioralio (iendd may 1)0 the commonest of 
all fallacies, and although, perhaps, some? slight shade 
of unceitainty as to oiu- meaning is presouit in lu'arly all 
assertions actually made, nothing woidd, I think, he 
practically gained by treating int(‘IIigent assiut-ion as tin? 
exception, veihal confusion as the rule. There should be 
something to set us on the track of an Igiumitlo rfauchi ; 
wo should not lx? left under the n(‘cessity of iiKjiiiring 
for it at large. 

If tins be admitted, — ^and 1 see no resource but to 
make the admission, — it follows that the])owcr of guard- 
ino- ao-ainst this kind of mental confusion is not one 

o o 

Avhicli can bo given in a fcAv hours or days, by tlie 
careful study of any dissci-tation ou the subject, however 
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searching and complete. It must be rather a growth, 
dependent on tlie growing power and habit of distinguisJi- 
ing between the different senses wliich any given word 
or phrase may bear. It is the power of seeing difference 
that is of prime importance, — difference, in this case, 
between one possible meaning and anotlicr. And the 
powc?3* of seeing differences cannot be obtained by merely 
r<^co<xnisin<'‘ its value, though that is no doubt one im- 
portant st( 3 j) toAv^ards tliC attainment of the poAvcu*. 

As regards the second kind — that Avhich more tmly 
corresponds to the literal meaning of Ifjnorcifio dencM, 
— it may also, I tliink, be laid down that the assertor 
is, in ov(?ry case, tlie aihlter of what ho means to say. 
When>, under cj*oss-examination, ho conti'adicts himself, 
OJ* shifts his gi’ound, this can bo pointed out, and the 
ixupiest can h(‘ made tliat ho Avill abide by one alterna- 
tive or the other. He eitluu* means a giv(‘ii thing or he 
does not. There is no middle ground betAveen "Yes’ and 
" No.' 


IV. The 0I3JECTTON Petitio Puincjvil 

A similar difficulty exists in fixing the rmianing of 
Petit io prlncijni^ to that noticed already in tlie casti 
of Ljnoraiio elenchi. Ho Morgan observes * that 
‘"Aristotle hardly ever uses the phrase apxhv airuiiOai, 
prmcipiiou peiere : it is To and 'Jo iv apx\i, 

that Avhich is (ought to come) out of, or is in, the prin- 


* Formal Lofjic : p. 256. 
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ciplc. By the word princi/piiim he distinctly means that 
which can he hnovjn of itself!' ..." Among the earlier 
modern w)‘it(n’s, as far as I have setm them, there is some 
diversity in their description of the petitio pnneipn, 
Tliat i)\a prineipinm was meant to be the tiling known 
of itself, tlio of Aristotle, as far as tlui introduction 
of tile Avord is concerned, seems clear enough. Was it 
not them by a more corruption that it was frecpiently 
confoimded with the conclusion, tlie 'quod in pmteipio 
quocsitum fuit ? ’ Did not the same inaccuracy, which 
confounds the To iv apxd Aristotki witli the apxv 
itself, govern the changti of the Avo)*d ? Most Avriters 
take the fallacy of the petitio principii as meaning that 
in which the conclusion is deduced either from itself, 
or from soiiudhing which requires proof more, or at 
least as much, iynotius, ant /cqne iijnotwm!' And De 
Morgan’s own opinion seems to be (/ho/, p. 251), that 
" strictly speaking, there is no formal j)(diiio principii 
except wlu^n the very pro 2 )osition to be jiroved, and not 
a mere synonym of it, is assumed.” Notliing, howevin*, 
ajipears to b{‘. really gainetl by restricting tlui name to 
so small a comjiass as tliis ; and there is no doubt that 
siicli a restriction Avould be very much at variance Avith 
tlic popular acceptation of the term. Still, some restric- 
tion seems needed, or else, if Ave define it as 'covert 
assumption ’ in general, it is difficult to say where the 
application Avould really stop. Although, even on so 
wide a view, deductive proof Avoiild not be a begging of 
the question, since there the tuining-points of the argu- 
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iiient are openly apj^ealed to ; yet, on the oth(ir liand, we 
should have to say that question-begging in its finer 
shades l:)egins where tlierc is even ?xn unconscious fear 
of allowing Principle and Application to stand their 
trial. 

Question-begging, then, as we shall understand the 
term, m>v(‘r arises except in two cases ; namely, (1) where 
the rc^lcvancy, and (2) where the trutli of R is already 
called in (juestion, and where in answer to such objection, 
some proposition e(|uivalent to (or including) the original 
T is given in support. Of the first of these cases, an 
example given above (p. 109) may bo taken as fairly 
.tyi)ical, — '' Ev(‘ry c^ftect must have a cause (T), since 
otherwise it would not be an efibet (R).'' We have seen 
that to call in question the relevancy of the Reasfm is, in 
f)ther words, to ask for the missing premiss i’e(iuirod for 
full Demonstration, and here it is plain that tliis can only 
be the original Thesis itself — Every etiect must have a 
cause.” For if it be possible that an ‘diect’ should hap- 
pen without a cause?, then the special signification which 
the name Slfect’ is employed to bear would be lost, and 
its value? as a label would accordingly bo spoilt. Hence 
in order to complete? the formal cogency of the argument, 
we need the material truth of the Thesis, — whicli is just 
the point at issue. For the second case we may take as 
a conspicuous example the dialogue given by AVliately in 
illustration, — but somewhat altered and shortened : — 

** ‘ Every particle of matter gravitates Ofiually.* [T], 

‘Why.P* 
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‘ Because those bodies which aro heavier always contain more par- 
ticles, cv<‘n if more closely condonsed.* [II]. 

‘ How do you kn{)W that ? * [i.c. ‘ I doubt whether K is fnjc.*] 

' Because, all particles of matter grjivitatiii;:^ equally, [original Tj 
that mass which is spool ticall}'^ the heavier must needs have the more 
of them in tho same space.' ” 

It is seldom, of course, in practice tluit we find PelHio 
2 mnei])}i thus openly relied upon. .A.ctiial arguments arc 
usually longer, more complex, and less explicit, than 
those wliich are requin^d for illustration. As Whatcly 
puts it, “ A very long discussion is one of the most 
effectual vidls of Fallacy. Sophistry, like', poison, is at 
once detected and nauseated when presented to us in a 
concentrated form ; but a Fallacy Avliich when stated 
Ijarely, in a fev/ sentences, would not dtjceive a child, may 
d(iceive half tho world if diluted in a quarto volume.’’ 
But it is by seeing* any fallacy in its nakedness that 
we can best learn its central nature, and lieiicc; tluj need 
of sometimes appealing to examf)les whicli arc so obvious 
as to b(j free from serious liarm. Tho real difficulty, for 
practice, always lies in the stripping (df disguises, and 
i-ediicing wliat is said, and urged, to T and 11. 

And liei’e, too, when we raise tlio all-important ques- 
tion as to the means of deciding in practice? whether 
([uestioii-hegging has in fact taken place, we become 
exti’cmely liable to the danger of accusing an opponent 
unjustly ; f(.>i* tho means of CvScape aro numei’ous. Take 
for instance, the following argument of Mr. Jermyn to 
Felix Holt : ‘'You must permit me to check your use of 
tlie word ‘ liribeiy.’ Tlie essence of bribery is that it 
should be legally proved. Unproved bribery docs not 
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€xist.” Here we may, perhaps, have a very stronix 
suspicion that the Thesis is needed to support the 
Reason. The Thesis evidently is "" This case (i.e, differs 
from) l)ribery ; ” and the Reason “ Bribery — > judicial 
conviction thereof,” (the further assertion being 
‘‘This case H — > judicial conviction of bribery.”) It 
seems almost ([uixotic to hesitate to accuse the speaker 
of begging the question, for it is clear tliat if this 
case is bribery (which is the point at issued the Reason 
must be untrue, — provided, at least, as Felix Holt 
would certainly have admitted, that no judicial decision 
had yet been given against the case in (Question. And 
yet, if wo accuse Mr. Jormyn of begging the (][uestion, 
he has an easy escape. I mean,” ho Avould say, to 
assert in the plainest language, that it is little short 
of libellous to accuse another person of briliery with- 
^)iit bringing legal proof to sujqiort such accusation.” 
This may, it is quite evident, have lieen his real 
intention in the speech. That is, his speech may 
have been an Ignoratio elem-ld so far as tlie question 
bribery or no bribery is concerned. But by treating the 
argument in a less hasty manner, the covert assumption 
may be prevented quite as eliectually and without run- 
ning the risk of mistaking the spc^akcr’s intention. 

I understand you to assert,” we might ask, “ that if A 
pays B for his vote, no bribery has been committed, 
unless and until the fact is proved in a court of law ? If 
such a transaction does not in itself deserve the name of 
bribery, what name does it <leserve exactly? It is of 
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.such transaction, s that I wish to speak, whatever their 
name may bo.” 

So far as question-begging may be <lue to misinter- 
pretation of the language used, the difficulties are of 
course tlio .same as those briefly noticed in tlio preceding 
•section. But more commonly it is the result of much the 
.same state of mind as that which leads to Platitude. We 
liave already had occasion to notice tluj nature of thc^ 
harm done by tautologous propo.sitions and circular ex- 
planations, and since Proof is the counterpart of Explana- 
tion, and every argument mei’ely a complex proposition, 
it is easy to see the fault of circular Proof. If we start 
with the imj’jlied supjiosition that the Thesis is true, it is 
obvious that the more correct the siibsecpieut logical 
process, the more certain shall wo be of reaching the 
required ix'sult. Such Thesis has therefore had no fail- 
trial: its supposed ^ proof’ has l>een a pretence. Essen- 
tially the same, too, i.s that conmioiiest and most in.sidious 
of all practices, the em])loyiuont of wliat Benthain calliMl 
“ question -begging names.” If a name properly belongs 
to S, the wliole meaning of that name is ap])licable: hut, 
at the same time, if 2)art of the moaning i.s jdainly ap- 
plicable, we arc apt to suppose that the name may be 
' properly ’ apjilieAl. In this way the leap from part to 
whole is easily made, and the assumption hidden.* 

# foi’iji of Petit io prinrijiH is of iK.’jir kiiulrod to False Aiialogy 
(aeo p. 205), and jil,so to matoi’ial untruth of the minor i)romias in an 
ordinary deductive argument. The difference is, in fact, like that be- 
tween analogy and metaphor, a gradual difference, depending on the 
degree of explicitness merol 3 ^ In the deductive argument wo rest oiu* 
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It is not, however, only when we wish to deceive, nov 
oven only when wc use words carelessly, that this danger 
arises : for the number of words that have gathered no 
associations — especially associations of praise or blame 
— is comparatively small, and wnth the best intentions 
and the greatest care it is difficult to avoid all taint of 
([uestion-bogging. It is through the power of these 
associations to jn-ojudge a question that so mucli import- 
ance is attached to tlie exact name given, even by a persem 
who is himself fully capable of using words as counters 
merely ; in the absence of a colourless word, and in the 
presence of two Avords highly tinged witli opposite 
colours, he is forced to choose that which Will mislead 
the least. “ It is said that we have failed in Ireland. 
I do not admit tlic failure. 1 admit the success to be in- 
complete.’' In the same way, the choice between "reign- 
ing’ and "governing,’ between "sovereign’ and "suzerain,’ 
between "mob-rule’ and "popular government,'' between 
" liberty ’ and ‘ license,’ between " famous ’ and ‘ notorious,’ 
and between endless other pairs of alternatives, may 
often lead to unavoidable unfairness, or at best to a rough 
balance between opposite Avi*OJigs, 

Tho remedy is essentially the same in this cascj as in 
all other cases of FetiUo prineq^ii; and, in a wider 
sense, in all cases of fallacy, — the forcing into daylight 
that which Avould prefer obscurity. Names in themselves 

caso quite openly on the disputablo premiss that ‘ S is M; ’ in the argu- 
ment from analogy wo suggest ‘ S is, as it ivare, M,* or * ]>raeiically the 
same as * M ; while, if we desire to beg the question by means of a 
name, wo assume as quietly as possible that the name applies. 
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arc liarmloss so long as their misleading associations can 
be kept away from them, and by putting the point-blank 
(question whether or no this or that meaning is intended, 
the assumption, if any, may be compelled to produce its 
credentials, or to confess that these are wanting. More 
than tliis Logic can never do. A fallacy stopped at one 
moment may always bide its time, and come into opera- 
tion again when the incident has been forgotten and the 
pressure removed: and, as just seen, this is a danger 
which all names that arc rich in gathered associations 
especially tend to foster. On this account it is that in 
cases whores, as so often in Politics, the determination is 
strong on both sides to take every ])Ossible advantage, 
however unfair, there is often practically no better I’o- 
source, even in the interests of truth and fainaess, than 
tQ meet question-bogging with its own wca])ons, just as 
one false analogy may often be met and destroyed by 
another ecpial and oj)i)osite. In this way, out of two 
wrongs a rough and ready right may he made to emerg(*. 
But here we certainly stop over the line which divides 
Logic from Rhetoric, or the task of detecting and recog- 
nizing Fallacy (or, as an alternative, prii venting it for 
the moment) from the wider ))robIem of counteracting its 
operation. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF GUESSWORK: CONTINUED. 

I. The Orjection ‘A Factor overlooked.’ 

It is difficult to find any one short name which shall 
fairly describe the third of our four general objections 
to an argument. We have already noticed that in the 
ordinary sense of the words, some impoi'tant factor has 
been overlooked or forgotten wherever any fallacy — even 
Ignovatio denchi or Petitio principii — has been com- 
mitted ; so that the name here taken is too vague to be 
really descriptive?. And the same difficulty seems to 
attacli to any other sliort naiuo that can be suggested ; 
thus if, for example, we attempt to sum up this third 
objection as the charge of ‘ supeiiiciality of view,’ it 
will be necessary to add that the " view ’ spoken of may 
bo either a view of objects, qualities, and events, directly, 
or a view of the meaning of names and propositions. 
For sometimes, in proving, we make use of knowledge 
already formulated, and sometimes we go direct to the 
facts for oursidvcs : while, according to the special mode 
of argument employed, will be, to some extent, the special 
liability to error. 
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Without, then, spending time in trying to get a pei - 
fectly accurate name for the purpose, it becomes necessary 
now to exairiinc, briefly at least, the leading types or 
forms of argument, noticing the points at which they 
are specially vulnerable, and the special form which the 
obj(Jction may take. And in spite of all difliculties and 
complications, it will be found that tlie possibilities of 
fallacy ar(% fundanieJitally', few(U* au<l simpler than might 
at first be supj)OS(id. Altliough tlui kind of argument 
employed may to a great extent be used as the key in 
guessing at the seat of possiljle (uror, y^et the value of 
the key will be much increased by recognising tluj 
essential siihilarity of dangers which thus take ou some- 
what difler(?nt Ibriiis. 

II. The Types ov AiuiUMEXT. 

§ 1. Introdiirtori/, 

In reducing the almost endless variety of possible 
arguments to a few g(meralised types, it nmst bo remem- 
bered tliat these can oiily^ stand, towards tlie argiinients 
actually' found in use, in someAvhat the same relation as 
the 'i*oots’ of language arc? (by^ sonio) supposed to stand 
towards modern forjns of speech. That is to say^, the 
forms of argument noAV commonly in use arc, for the 
most part, much more complicated than these types ; and 
yet, in spite of all their complications, they arc capable^ 
of analysis ; the roots, liowcA’er modified and combined, 
can still be discovej’cd in them. 
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Without some such artificial simplification of the in- 
(juiry, it would be practically impossible to find a path 
at all securely through tlie maze of details presented ; 
and with due precautions there need be no Jiiore danger 
in this expedient than in any other (employment of the 
generalising or simplifying pi‘oce.ss. If, as is frecpicnt in 
real lifi^, a given argument employs in combination 
several of these typical forms, it is only by guarding 
against the dangous to which each part of the complex, 
whole is separately liabk', that we can tak(^ the whole 
in hand. Failing some method of the kind, we should 
recpiire so large a number of spc^cial rules of evidcuicti that 
to franu^, to grasp, or* to handle them (^fiectulilly would 
1)0 fill* b(^yond our power. It is probably already beyond 
the conceit of all but the most contented igiioraTice. 
The puiposo of thus reviewing tlie fundamental types 
of argument is, tlien, that Ave may be abh? to catalogmj 
their special dangers, so that, meeting with any argu- 
ment, we may (jbtain some guid(i to the points at which, 
to look i'or wciakness : and, at the same time, it is in- 
tended to bring tliese special dangers umler a more 
general view. 


2. Bemonsf valion and Real Proof, 

For such a purpose, however, many of tlu) distinctions 
made, both in the traditional logic and in common usage,, 
may bo left out of consideration : for examph.‘, th(‘ dis- 
tinction between "Demonstration" and other kinds of 
Proof. 
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' E/ it will be remembered, means ‘Keason (or reasons) 
actually given ; ’ and E may therefore cither contain in 
itself both PrinciiJe and Application, or may express (or 
oven suggest) only one of these, leaving the other im- 
plied. In other words, the proposition E — ^ T, implied 
in every argument, may mean one of two things: — 
either (1) that E includes T in its weammg, so that R 
being given, T may be known by a mere process of in- 
terpretation : or (2) that the truth of R may be accepted 
as a sign that T is able to stand against adverse criticism. 
In the former cas(i, the aignmont is technically called a 
‘ llomonstration,’ or complete Sjdlogistic proof; in the 
latter case there is, I believe, at present no strict technical 
name, but for our present purpose's I pioposc to call such 
arguments (by far the commonest in practice) Real argu- 
Tuents, whethei* emjylncal (including analogical and in- 
(luctive) or (lediictlve. The distinction between Demon- 
stration and Real Proof bears a certain likeness to that 
l)etween Tautologous and Real propositions, already dis- 
cussed (p. 42). Just as ill the one case the proposition 
as a Avhole gives us no more information than is con- 
A^eyed by the S alone, so in the other case the argument 
as a Avhole makes no real advance upon the Reason 
given. 

The name Demonstration is i)erha[»s not quite free 
from ambiguity. The popular notion of its meaning 
seems to be much the same as ‘ unansweral)le,’ or ' con- 
clusive,’ or ^ complete.’ When the illogical person finds 
some theory no longer defensible, he not imfrecpiently 
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takes refuge in the disclaimer, “Of course I cannot 
(lemo'iistrate it, with miithematical certainty: the case 
(loos not admit of demonstration” — tlierebj’ imjdying, 
amongst other things, tliat if it wore ' demons tvabJe,’ 
there could no longe]* be any question )*aised about its 
truth, and that all that tlic disputer has done is to 
demolish this impossibly perfect kind of certainty, leaving 
the 2)r<idic(d certainty intact. I»i this sens(j, piol;)ably, 
the following passage was written, — “Uoweviir much 
one may be unable logically to demonstrate iliat tlnn’e is 
such a thing as luck, then^ can b(‘ no (|uestioii as to the 
fact of its existence.” If the word ‘ (.lomonstration ’ 
means anything, it is thought, surely it imisfniean com- 
plete and coiidtfsirr proof. And hei\ee, by a cui’ious 
piece of inconsistency, the riauu' often works round 
again, ill popular usage, to mean ])i ()of which is ‘suf- 
ciently’ or ‘ practically’ conclusive; — as, for instance, in 
the case of a criminal caught nMlhandcsl in tlu; act, 
whose guilt would be commotdy saitl to bc^ ‘demon- 
strated.’ 

Coin])hde and conclusive, in a manner. Demonstration 
(in its technical nK'auing) certainly is. It is formally 
complete, and it is conclusive as against all wlio admit 
the material truth of the premis.ses. It is, in lact, an 
unansweraldti ar<jwmcniiint ad /wnunem, and, so far as 
mankind agree alK)ut the truths which may lx.* un- 
(luestionably accepted, so far l.)ut no fuj*thej‘ reaches its 
universal binding fu’ce. Hence its especial connexion, 
in the popular view, with mathematics, — the simplest 
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example of its operation. The axioms of mathematics 
ilo not need to l:>e reconsidered ((jven if we have the 
power 3‘ealJy to do so), and so far as Demonstration 
api)eals to them, so far it is conclusive as against all of 
us. But wlierever any prtMiii.ss, whothei* in a Demon- 
stratioii or in otlitu* kinds of Proof, jri(*ets witli any doubt 
as to its material truth, the conclusivencss of the argu- 
ment depends imtiridy on sucli doii]>t being (ileared away : 
a preliminary ([uestion is j*aised, wliieli, unless answered 
satisfactorily, will dc^sti'oy the mab.vrial cogency of the 
Demonstration. Jlencc^ tlu^. real force of D(‘iuonsti*ation 
3*ests ultimate*ly (m the same basis as tliat of all other 
kinds of argument, and i*eaclies exactly the same level of 
r)bjectivo cogency. Demonsti^ation says, in fact, ‘ You 
admit the trutli of tlui thesis indin^ctly, since you Ijavo 
already admitted tlui truth of this and this, which to- 
gether include or imply it.’ For, unless the premisses 
are suj)posed to be admitted true, to assert them as un- 
assailable? reasons for l)elieving the conclusion would 
clearly constitute an insiilious kind of ' b(?gging tJie 
([uostion at issue.’ On tliis acccnuit, tlunvfons Dfuiioii- 
strative Proof is, as a j*ido, less easy to obtain than Real 
Proof ; for to obtaiji it, means, in fact, to obtain a person’s 
consent to tin? conclusion witljout liis knoAvledge. 

If there wore any firm and sliarp line to be drawn 
between absolutely binding proof, and proof tainted with 
human fallibility, each kind standing on opposite sides 
of a clear-cut chasm, then the name Demonstration miirht 
indeed be ajjplied in its dictionaiy meaning. But as it 
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is, the limits of ' axiom ’ and theory ' are too ill-defined 
and nndefinable, one man’s meat in this respect Toeing 
too often anotlier mans poison. Even oiir senses — 
that is, oui* "dir(!Cit pin*ceptions/ which always include 
an clement of inference, — are, it need hardly be said, 
liable to illusion : much more so is the complicated 
mental process by Avhich we recognise a ‘fact’ as con- 
clusively ceitain. Many an innocent person has before 
now been “ caught rcxllianded in the act.” Awiordingly, 
the nearest approach wliich wc can make towards apply- 
ing th(^ nariKi Demonstration in its et^aaological iii(‘aning, 
and at the same time pre.sei*ving its definiteness of out- 
line, is to <.‘mploy it for th(5 kind of (ierfcaiiity which, 
though materially fictitious, is formally complete ; which, 
though not guVirded absolutely against nil ]) 0 ssibility of 
c>j;ror, is guarded against it on condition of tlie premisses 
being materially tjrue. And it is |)robahly on this nceoimt 
tliat the name has been in Logic teclinically restriebal to 
complete. Syllogism. 

l^eclniically then only those arguments are demonstra- 
tive in which the thesis is included in the meaning of 
the reason or reasons given. Logical necessity is merely 
the necessity of avoiding self-contradiction, for the 
purpose of preserving a consistent meaning: ‘necessary 
truth ’ is merely truth which is already (fdmitled, in 
another (usually a more circuitous) form. Thus the 
truth tliat tAvo and two make four is already admitted 
in the full definition of the tenns employed. If at least 
there be anything more in ‘necessity’ than is hei^e 
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claimed for it, it is something of no importance to our 
present purpose. 

Strictly speaking, Demonstration is of two kinds, — 
Immediate and Mediate (without or with a ‘middle 
term ’ *). Hence T liave said in the last paragi’apli 
‘ I'eason or reasons.’ But in practice, when challenged to 
prove an asscHion, one has seldom the chance of appeal- 
ing to a simple etjuivalent form which is already admitted 
true; for the obvious reason that ‘ immediate inference ’ is 
so extremely easy that the person a<linitting the ccpii va- 
lent form is not likely to cliallenge the thesis itself. 
Merc rarity of occurrence wouhl indeed be no ground foi- 
neglecting all exposition of this mode of proof, if it were 
not for the fact that indirectly we have already had 
plentiful occasion to exliaust the subject so far as our 
purj)osc.s demand. The sole equivalent form of any pi’o- 
position, apart from sucli equivalence as is mei'ely due to 
synonymous words or to variations in grammatical 
structure, is that already spoken of und(jr tl»e ‘ I^aw of 
Counter-indication,’ and it seems unnecessary to add 
that any asscirtion includes a denial of all othcj* assertions 
that conflict with it; so that the Aristotidian [)ro2^osition 
[ is included in A, and O in K ; foi* this is implied in 
the full interpretation of the Maxims of Consistency. 

Now when the llcason contains expressly both a 
principle and an application of that principle to the caso 
in hand, it is clear that nothing more remains to be done 
than to confront these two elements of li at once with 
* See pp. 231-, 239. 
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observed or admitted fact. That is to say^ the operation 
of Logic as regards the original Thesis is at an end, and 
all that remains to be done is to oi’cct, if necessary, these 
two elements (the Principle and the Application) into 
tlieses themselves. But occasionally it happens that such 
complete Demonstration is erroneously sui>poscd to be 
present : and then we have either what is souictimes called 
a " Syllogistic fallacy or some misinterj^retation of the 
language used, or, thiixlly, the vague intention of raising 
merely a ' ju'csumpdon ’ in favour of the Thesis. It is by 
no means always that avo can tt'll Avith even approximate 
certainty which of those three causes has been in opera- 
tion, -often all three have had .a sliare, Aristotle indeed 
<loclar(,*s that in his day even a mathematician might be 
deceived by the argument, “Every figure has its throe 
angles equal to two right angles : for <3Vory triangle has 
its three angles, etc., and every triangle is a figure : ” and 
in Plato’s Jiepahlic we fiCMjuently find such arguments 
admitted as valid ; but this aftis- all amounts to no more 
tlian saying that inconel usix e demonstration was then in 
fact often accepted for conclusive, — a proposition true 
of modern times also: as to the exact eauHC of such 
acceptance, that is another matter. 

Completely demonstrative arguments, or those oven 
pretending to be such, are, hoAvever, the exception, not 
the rule. They arc, in fact, seldom employed in serious 
reasoning (outside certain departments of mathematics) 
but are nowadays chiefly confined to cases where some 

• Soph. El, vi . — Kol 01 rexyiTai Kai o\<as ol inio’r'fifjioyes^ 

P 
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more or less ingenious quibble is plainly intended, — ^as 
in "" Diy bread is better than wisdom : for dry bread is 
Ijettcr than nothing, and nothing is better than wisdom.*’ 
The almost universal practice in those times is to save 
circumlocution by giving as Reason either the Principle 
or tlio Application (more commonly the latter), but not 
both together. In the case of ‘chain arguments’ — 
perhaps the commonest arguments of all — the Reason 
becomes as a rule still more elliptical; for we there give 
expressly neither the Principle itself, nor its application, 
Imt merely the Reason which apj:)ears to be chiefly 
needed in support of one of these. Take for instance the 
not very C(tmplicat(Hl argument in favour of Home Rule 
in Ireland, that “ Federalism is the finished product of 
civilisation and political ingenuity/’ and consider the 
further suppressed links rccpiircd to completes its cogency. 
Three at least may be at once very easily distinguished, 
— the Principle that ‘‘to be the finished product of, etc., 
— > desirability,” and tAVo other propositions to complete 
the complex Application of such principle to the present 
case, — “ Home Rule — > separation of Imperial from 
National and Local questions,” and “ separation of, etc., 
etc., — > Federalism,” — none of which aj3pear in the 
(express statement. In many actual arguments, of course, 
the suppressed links arc far more complicated, as in — 
“ Tithes really fall on the landlord ; for the rent of tithe- 
free land is higher than that of land of the same quality 
and the same advantages of position subject to tithe,” — 
where a considerable amount of special knowledge of 
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the subject is required in order to properly disentangle 
all the propositions implied. 

These chain arguments need not, however, become in 
any way a stumbling-block ; since where we do not at 
once sec all the hidden implications, there is a very 
simple means rea<ly at hand for arriving at them. How- 
ever many links there may be, they are all capable of 
being summed up in the concise expression — 
f If E, then T, and ) 

I If not T, then not R,’* 3 

and we have only to call for tlic grounds on which this 
proposition is believed, in order to have the links set out 
as fully as we need. “ How does R prove T ? we ask. 
Thus in the example just given a 2 )crson entirely ignorant 
of all the ordinary conditions of the tenure of land, 
and of all the dee 2 :)er facts brought to light by Political 
Economy, would be as cajiable as any one else of erecting 
into a new T the comiaxlon hetvjeen tlce R given and the 
original T : it would take him longer, of course, to arrive 
at the rights of the matter than it would take another 
person who had already considered some of the questions 
involved, since he would have to pusli inquiry fui*thcr 
back towards first princiidcs ; but his present ignorance 
of the subject is only a temporary and removable bar. 

Such then being the difference betAveen Dcinopstra- 
tion and the other kinds of Proof, it is clear that in 
treating the opportunities for error that occur in the 
latter we really treat those that occur in both. If, when 
cither Principle or Application alone is given we can 
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recognize the needs of formal adequacy sufficiently to 
avoid accepting as further assertion a supposed Applica- 
tion or Principle wliich docs not really apply, a fortiori 
we are guarded against accepting two insufficient pre- 
misses when l)oth are expressed. We shall accordingly 
dismiss all consideration of Demonstration as such, and 
confine attention to the forms anrl the dangers of what 
is here called ' Real Proof/ 

§ 3. Indiwtion and Redaction. 

In the chapter on the Process of Proof in general,* it 
was seen tlmt the real foundation of Proof is always the 
recognition of resemblance and difiereiice between things 
or events known, or observed, and those which are on 
their trial, whether such recognition is based on know- 
ledge already reached, and formulated in naTiies or pro- 
{positions, or on direct observation and experiment. In 
propoition as we openly and distinctly refei’ to known 
principles — already generalised knowleilge — is Proof ds~ 
ilactive : in proportion as we rapidly and somewhat 
dimly fi*amt! new [)rinciplos for ourselves from the cases 
observed, is Proof indvbctive, cwqnvical, or (in its loosest 
form) a/nalofjicaL 

The wliolii history of the rise and growth of know- 
ledge, it has been also already remarked, is a record of 
fruitful rivalry and interaction l)etweeu two oppositi.^ 
processes. Obsei*vation of facts has demanded theory — 

* P;irL i. f liiip. v. 
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rstatement of ' laws ’ or uniformities — to explain, and 
even to name, the tilings and events observed : theory 
in its turn has always been more or less liable to the 
purging criticism of ^fact.’ In the strictest sense, of 
course, Deduction and Induction are modes of Inferc'iiice, 
not of Proof at all. Strictly speaking, all Proof, so far as 
really Proof, is deductive. That is to say, unless and until 
a supposed truth can bo brought under the shadow of sonu^ 
more certain truth it is meTely self-supporting, or circular. 
Unless we have some more comprehensive and liettor 
tested generalisation within the sweep of which to bring 
our thesis, we n^acli no foundation broadcT than itself; 
no assurance beyond what may be derived from the fact 
that nothing has yet binm found to contradict the theoiy. 
But yet there is a meaning in th(‘. distinction, and, with 
certain limitations and apologies, I ])ropos(i to make sonn^ 
use of it. Although the dependence of any Thesis on its 
Reason must be ratfontdised — ie. must liave the under- 
lying princi{)le made clear -before the ti\sting opei'ation 
can be called complete, yet in regard to special dangers 
it mak(,*s considerable difference whethci* the ])riiiciple is 
at Krst definitely apprehended or not, — whether (as it is 
commonly e.vpresscd) the Proof i^rofcsscs to rdy upon 
Laws known oi* supposed U) be true, or upon facts ob- 
served or supjjosed to be observed. Wc must distinguish 
then, as far as [)ossiblc, between that kind of Proof which 
rests openly and distinctly upon already generalised 
knowledge — Deductive Proof, — and that which rests 
upon wliat may be loosely descrilied as 'isolated facts,’ 
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or 'perception of resemblance and difference,’ or 'ob- 
servation and expeidment/ or ' circumstantial evidence,’ 
or however the phrase may run, — that which is com- 
monly known in its highest form as Inductive Proof, and 
ill its lowest form as the Argument from Analogy. 

The required limitations in preserving the distinction 
appear to be, in the first jdace, a clear recognition that 
although in Induction the Principle, or Law, connecting 
the cases observed with those inferrcid is in the case of 
Inference commonly dropped out of sight, or at least left 
highly indistinct, yet the wholes cogency of Inductive^ 
Proof depends upon the extent to wliich such Principle 
is first renUered definite and tlum confronted with ol)- 
servable or admitted fact. So long as the Pi'inciple is 
left indistinct, we may bo lighting under false colours — 
misled, tliat is, by false analogies, or hampered by dis- 
tinctions without a difference — in extending our know- 
ledge to tlie supposed ‘ jiarallcl cases,’ or in drawing our 
line exactly wliere we do. Tlierc is, in fact, probably 
no more fertile source of real (as opposed to merely 
verbal) fallacy than just tliis m^glcct, or dread, of ' ra- 
tionalising’ our beliefs, — of lu’iriging their underlying- 
principles out into tlie daylight. Th(5 name Inductive, 
then (as also ' empirical ’ and ' analogical ’), is ])roperly a 
name of a mode of Inference, It describes the fact that 
in arriving at our Thesis the Principle 'was left more indefi- 
nite than if we had reached the Thesis deductively. The 
provinces of Analogy, Induction, and Deduction are thus 
merely rough divisions on a scale : the more definite the 
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Principle the more the inference possesses the deductive? 
character, the less definite the nearer it approaches to 
loose Analogy. But equally in deductive and in analo- 
gical arguments, in order to rationalise the belief the 
underlying Principle must be made definite. The chief 
value of tlie distinction, for pui’poses of Proof, is that it 
serves to call attention directly to that part of an aigu- 
ment which stands in pressing need of careful examina- 
tion ; meeting with an empirical argument we may often 
shorten the process of testing it by inquiring in the first 
place what the underlying Principle really is, — how far 
it will bear reduction to definiteness and comparison 
with fact. Empirical arguments arc, too, so far as em- 
pirical, free from mere snares of language, — whicli play 
so large a part in all <ieductivc proof : their chief danger 
may be summed up as the adoption of some theory with- 
out examining, or perhaps even seeing, the alternatives. 
But this will be more fully discussed presently. 

The second dilliculty in preserving the distinction lies 
in the fact that as a rule the Empirical and Deductive 
processes are found in combination, l)oth being employed 
on the same subject-matter. Not only does Inductive 
Proofs — in its liiglier forms — make large? use of Deduc- 
tion, for verifying the hypotheses put forward, but all 
Proof, however ])rofessedly deductive, is in the habit 
(at least where the generalised knowledge is not very 
firmly established in the individual mind) of drawing 
much confidence from successful prediction, and even 
from merely congruent facts. Some Free-traders, for 
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instance, lacking robust faith in the abstract propositions 
from which that theory may be deduced, or failing to hold 
them clearly in memory, are apt to feel an accession of 
security when statistics ^ j)rove them right ; ' and weak 
or vague generalisations, such as that ‘ Roman Catholi- 
cism and national poverty go hand in hand,’ commonly 
draw what strength they possess jointly from the two 
sources, prejudice (;ie. ' known law’) and observation. It 
would certainly be liard to find a single instance of in- 
ference, within historic times, in which we could say 
beyond all doubt that Deduction was wholly wanting or 
had contributed nothing to the belief; and since any of 
the causes of a belief are liable to bo relied upon as reasons 
on reflection, it is i*are to find professed empirical proof 
entirely free from the dcjductive element.* Sometimes, 
no doubt, from one cause or anothei*, either method may 
<lwindle into insignificance beside the other, A great 
many people, for instance, are inclined to settle the 
claims of ghost stories deductively ; — partly perhaps 
because the}'^ find as a rule that their liands are more or 
less hampered and their eyes rendered more or less use- 
less, befoie they are allowed to Ijegin experimentation. 
On the other hand, in Meteorology, from a deficiency of 
known laAvs Ave arc thrown very niuch uj)on bare facts 

* Even in attempted Proof we eommoiily find tlio two processes 
iriingled, as where Parson Lingon argues in favour of cock-fighting, not 
only tliiit under it England had been prosperous and glorious,*^ but 
that the practice sharpened the faculties of men, gratified the iTistincts 
of tlio fowl, and carried out tlie designs of heaven in its admirable device 
of spurs.*’ 
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as recorded in statistics ; what certainty we have regard- 
ing the weather is mainly empirical. In all cases of real 
proof, however, it is probalJe that nowadays both pro- 
cesses play some part. 

These two considerations make it, of coui*so, extremely 
difficult in practice to label every argument at once witli 
one or tlie otlier name. Sometimes, as where the Reason 
is a direct statement of the Principle itself, or again where 
it consists of a record of some experiment, no hesitation 
need practically be felt as to where the danger lies ; but 
in a large nuinber of cases we have no means of deciding 
whether the argument may Ijcst be classed as empirical, 
or deductive, or botli. 

In those logical treatises in which Inference and Proof 
are not clearly distinguished, and where consequently the 
distinction between Induction and Deduction occupies 
a very prominent place, there seems to be a desire to 
restrict the name of Inductive Pj'oof as far as possible 
to the establishment of laws by means of isolated facts. 
Analogical Proof to tlie establishment of facts by means 
of resembling facts, ajid Deductive Proof to all other 
cases. But we have seen that both Principle and Ap|)li- 
cation are required for all completed proof whatever; 
that is, until both are brought to daylight and examined, 
tlie testing of tlie Tliesis remains unlinished. Sometimes 
— i.c. in Demonstration — botli Principle and Application 
are expressly given by the Reason ; at other times one or 
the other only. But yet it will not do to say that wher- 
<3ver the Principle is merely implied we have a clear case 
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of Empirical Proof, since it is sometimes through extreme 
familiarity, rather than through insufficient definiteness, 
that its statement is suppressed ; as Avhere we argue 
'' The Pope is fallible, since he is human.” In many such 
cases the Principle relied upon might well be definitely 
enough apprehended to warrant our calling them cases of 
deductiv(3 proof. 

What then, it may be asked, is left of the distinction 
at all? Have not these innocent limitations and 
apologies in fact proved too much ? If we cannot tell 
for certain in the given cast? whetlu'r the argument is 
properly an empirical one or proj)erly deductive, why 
keep the na'mcs and make a prettmee of using them ? 

In the first place, we arc here intentionally seeking to 
make tlie best use of the guesswork system of detecting 
Fallacy, and witli that vievv^ may be thankful for even 
rough distinctions suitable to the purpose. Nor, because 
the distinction breaks down when pressure is put upon 
it, need we consider it wliolly wortlilcss. It possesses a 
solid core of applicability, and if ^Vi': can be content to 
use it as a rough guide in finding ilie weak point of aii 
argument, much value may still l)e exti-acted from it in 
economy of time. 

Again, if the names Induction and Deduction make us 
think of Inference rather than of Proof, we are not 
obliged to use them. However we choose to name tlu? 
two different kinds of arguments, the distinction between 
them has a certain real importance, as already shown; 
and all that is intended to be done with it is to recogniso 
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that SO far as the given argument may be seen to belong 
to one or the other class, so far we are already some way 
on the track of ^ sp(?cial dangers/ 

A thesis, then, whether abstract or concrete, is some- 
times suppoi’ted by bringing forward a congruent fact, 
or a number of congruent facts : in this case tlie thesis, 
when abstract (as e.g, the law of Gravitation, or of 
Natural Selection) is usually called a theory. An abstract 
theory is offered both as an explanation of the facts on 
whicli it rests and as a means of prediction in tlie future,, 
thus basing a general law upon individual facts ol>scrved. 
When thc^ thesis is concrete it is rarely called a theory, 
1 )ut pi*ofesses to argue? direct from case to dUse, by what 
is called Analogy, or Resemblance?, or Extension to parallcd 
eases. 

Or, secondly, a Thesis, also either al)st]’act or concrete, 
is sometimes supported by appealing, expressly or other- 
wise, to an already recognised law. Hero the Thesis 
(exc(ipt when explanatory) is not as a rule called a theory, 
— ^jirobably because that name carries with it by custom a 
shade of uncertainty, wliich seems to throw unnecessary 
doubts upon the " already-recognised law:’ it is occasionally 
called a ^deduction,’ but more oftcin has no distinctive? 
title. As to the nature of the Reason, sometimes the law 
itself is expressly mentioned, but mor(‘ commonly tlie S 
of the thesis is labelled with some name, or vsaid to have 
acted or suftcred in some pai*ticular Avay which is ' known ’ 
to cany ceiiain consequences. In other Avords, wlienever 
the Thesis professes to l»e deduced from some already- 
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framed law; the Ileason cither expressly mentions this 
law, leaving its application implied, or it appeals to some 
expressly asserted to be present in the given case, 
leaving the nniversal trustworthiness of such sign implied. 

Acct)rdingly, the two main kinds of argument may 1x5 
called respectively the Argument by Example and the 
Argument l>y Sign. In the former ^ve riily prirnailly on 
' facts ’ observed, no law to cover the case being as yet 
distinctly admitted; in the latter we make use of the 
recognised results of past observation, whether registered 
in express j)ropositions or merely taken for granted in the 
moaning of the names employed. 

e 

4 . (hrlxun Miaoi' Didindions.^ 

Before further subdividing tlioso two main forms of 
argument, it wdll bt5 well to notice briefly certain other 
distinctions wdiich are some tilings made, but which mark 
ilifferences that are quite unimportant for our purpose. 
Thus wo have seen that the distinction between covrlu- 
•sive and premmpllrc proof, thougli useful perhaps before 
inquiry begins, is altogether too loose for adoption into 
Logic. In one sense no proof is conclusive, in another 
sense unless proof professes t(,» conclude the iiniuiry it is 
not proof at all. Really, the distinction seems to be 

* This seciioti coufcaius several tecrhiiicalilic'S which could not bo 
explained, or omitted, without coiisideiubly lontjftheiiing the exposition, 
and it seemed desirable to save space as iniich as possible, since tho 
section is not essential to tho main thread of our subject. The techni- 
A’alitios can bo easily found in any logical text-book. 
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intended to mark roughly the difrorence hetwoen a Tliesis 
asserted and one that is merely suggested; and such 
hesitating theses lie quite outside our present interests. 
Furtlier, certain names, such as circumstaiitial evidence, 
are almost synonymous with otliers that will Inu’e be 
employed ; empij-ical evidence including circumstantial 
evidence as the whole includes tlie part. Again, 'testi- 
mony,’ ' hearsay evidence,’ etc., though mai’king distinc- 
tions valuable i)erhaps foi- some purposes, are varietii^s 
which do not readily admit of anj^ s])Ocial treatment, 
except Avhere there exists, as in Law, some authority 
competent to lay down stiict rules with a merely avea-age 
Ijalancc of good result. Logic is less presslnl for time 
than Law, and can aflbr<l to decline to generalise whenr 
generalisation is only so roughly justified. 

Again, there is the distinctioJi l)otw(Hm liypothotical 
arguments and those whicli are commouly called cate- 
gorical. A hypothetical argunKuit, of whatever kind, is 
simply one in which the majo}- ])rcmiss (the Principle) 
takes the form of a hypothetical propositioji. The dif- 
ference botv/oen a categorical and a hypothetical propo- 
sition is, Av^c have seen, merely a grammatical om*, 
conveying at least no difference of moaning that is oV 
importance to our view of Logic. Any categorical argu- 
ment may therefoj*e be expressed in liypothetical form, 
and vice versa, AVhile, hoAvev(>r, the danger in hypo- 
thetical and in categorical arguments is essentially and 
fundamentally the same, the language in which it has to 
be described is, under the predication view, somewhat 
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different. The hypothetical proposition divides into Ante- 
cedent and Consequent more naturally and readily than 
into S and P, and accordingly the ‘ middle term ' of a 
hypothetical argument is hard to find, — or rather it 
seems almost a straining of language to call it a middle 
term at all.* In a categorical argunumt the middle tenn 
of the Syllogism involved is often difficult enough to 
disentangle clearly, t hut since in l)ypothetical arguments 
the middle ‘ term ’ is itself a proposition, namely, the 
Antecedent (or, for a negative conclusion, the denial of 
the Consequent) of the Principle, any search for the 
middle term, as such, is more often a source of confusion 
than of help. In fact, in all cases of difficulty, translation 
from the categorical into the liypothctical form will, I 
think, be found the easier plan, for then wo have merely 
to see whether or no the minor jiremiss properly affirms 
the Antecedent (or denies tlie Conso(]uent), or improperly 
denies the Antecedent (or affirms the Consequent). Tlie 
fallacy of 'affirming the Consequent’ in hypothetical 
argument is essentially the same as that of employing 
an 'undistributed middle’ in eategoi-ical one; and in 
like manner it may be shown tliat 'denying the Ante- 


* See also Bain's Loijic, bk. i. chap. iii. sect. ilO. 

t As, e.g. in tho argiimont from dilTcroncc — Ccsarc or CanwsirrR — 
where, in order to bring M to tho position required, wo have to contra- 
posit tho major premiss. Lot the T bo ‘ Whales are not fishes,' and tho 
B ‘they cannot remain always underwater,’ the principle involved is 
clearly, ‘Fishes proper can remain, etc. but it is only in the contra- 
positive form — viz, ‘ That which cannot remain, etc., is not a fish,’ that 
wo can bring tho middle term into the position reqnircd. 
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cedent ’ is essentially the same as ' illicit process of the 
major.’ But in order to describe the danger in these 
cases in the Avords that are most simply and naturally 
applicable to them, it seems better to preserve the dis- 
tinction, merely noting that it is of grammatical rathei* 
than logical interest. 

Of furtlier varieties of argument the complete list 
would be a very long one. Numerous small distinctions, 
unnecessary for our purposes, have been made from time 
to time. Thus we have the nineteen valid moods of the 
Syllogism (several of vvliich never really occur in prac- 
tice), or again the argumenta ad personam, ad verecun- 
diam, ad popidiim, etc. — names which in^ply a larger 
amount of insight into other people’s motives. As regards 
the Syllogistic moods, while 2n’oserving to some extent 
the dilferences onwhicli they are founded, Ave may reduce 
their number considerably. In fact, under the liberal 
treatment hero adoj)ted towards the exact Avoids in 
which any assertion may hajAjien to be clothed, soim: 
simj)Iification in this respect follows of necessity. Thus, 
Avhile Ave shall be obliged '* to take some account of tlu.^ 
difterence between an affirmative and a negative Thesis, 
we do not need to distinguish in every case a negative 
jiroposition, as understood in the Aristotelian scheme, 
fi’om a jjositive one ; and again, every ‘ particular ’ pro- 
position, so far as it makes a tangible assertion at all, is 
negative in our sense. A negative jjroposition, as Ave 
liave elected to understand it, is only a jiroposition which 

* See p. 243. 
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intends to deny some positive assertion already made 
or believed, not every proposition which happens to 
contain the negative particle, in however close connexion 
with its verb. The traditional mood Cdavent, for ex~ 
ample, is probably hardly ever used for Disproof, Camenes 
probably never used at all. And, as will be seen later,’* 
all the foui'tcon syllogistic moods with the conclusion in 
I or O maj^ be conveiiiiently reduced to two. 

The remaining distinctions we shall have to make 
will be entirely within the two niain types, the Argument 
by Example, and the Argument by Sign ; and they are 
set out in a table (IV.) in the Appendix (E), which may 
be usefully' kept in view during our discussion of the 
special types of argument. 


J} 5, The Argument by Example. 

What is here called the A rgument by Example, or hy 
‘Congruent Fact,’ is not quite tlu'. same as that which 
is commonly known as Proof by Ciieurnstantial Evidence, 
thougli closely similar : on the surface at h^ast, the latter 
mode of argument relies upon facts (/.c. circumstances) 
which together co'nfinn the Thesis. It is difficult, indeed, 
to say precisely what is " commonly known ’ undci* the 
name Circumstantial Evidence, since popular usage seems 
to vary. The common acceptation of the term is, how- 
ever, almost certainly, somewhat naiTOwer tlian that to 
* Cf. infra, p. 241, and A])pondix (C). 
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which its literal (ie. derivational) meaning would point. 
Literally, circumstantial evidence should include, one 
supposes, every case of proof from the circumstances (or 
aggregate of isolated facts) observable or known : so that 
(1) a geological explanation, founded on Nature’s foot- 
prints, or (2) our opinion of a neighbour’s character, 
founded on his general conduct, or (3) a ])o]itical pre- 
diction, founded on the signs of the times, or (4) any law 
of nature, founded on wide observation and experiment, 
would all ecpially come under the title. But no doubt 
such ail employment of the term would be considered a 
straining of language. TJio name circumstantial evidence 
shows a decided tendency to j*esti*ict itself, *in common 
usage, if not solely to tlu^ case where a crime is traced 
home to the criminal by means of tlie marks that he (or 
Ills act) has left behind liim, at any ratc^ to proof of tlie 
cctnse of a cemcrete fact wTiei’e the evidence of eye- 
witnesses cannot be obtained, and where the circum- 
stances are Hingly weak. In Law, of courses, the reason 
for the importance given to this distinction is mainly 
the recognition that " facts may bear more than one 
interpretation,’ Avhile direct testimoii}" is, in tlie large 
majority of cases, free from all danger except that of 
deliberate peijury. 

Under Proof by Examiile, however, Avill be here in- 
cluded all cases where a proposition, whether abstract or 
concrete, is supjiorted by the production of a fact, or of 
facts, which arc simply given as agreeing w'ith the theory, 
or as forming cases under it, wdieii at the same time it is 
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recognised that there is a>s yet no definitely known Law 
in tlie matter, to which appeal can be directly made. 
The primary danger in all such cases is the same, — 
namely, that the fact or facts produced will admit of 
some other interpretation than that put upon them by 
the tlicory. But this danger takes certain special 
shapes, which it ^vdll be worth wliilo to considei' more in 
detail. The subdivision to be made under tlui Ai-gumcnt 
by Example is that into : — 

(<i) Tlio Argument l)y Analogy. 

(h) Proof of a Generalisation, by the facts which it 
is intended to explain. 

The firs^t of these is what wc liave already had occasion 
to notice (p. 104) as ^extension to parallel cases;’ the 
second cinbraces what are commonly known as the pro- 
blems of Induction, — so far as Proof is concerned. 

(«) The Ar(jiim(ynt hy Analogy. 

Analogical reasoning, or the argument from indistinct 
i-oscmblancii, is one of the most difficult subjects to treat 
with satisfactory completciie.ss, since arguments of ap- 
parently the most diverse forms are apt to contain more 
or less of it, and on the other hand we rarely meet with 
a case of open reliance on Analogy pure and simple. 
That is to sa}^, where we do find Analogy unmistakably 
employed, tlieie is also commonly a strong inclination 
either to soften the force of the assertion made in the 
Thesis, so that the process should be viewed less as an 
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attemi)fc at proof than as a mild suggestion ; oi* else to 
put forward tlio analogy rather by way of illustration 
than as evidence. 

It was not without a reason that we avoided choosing 
a symbol for the assertion of indisimet resemhlance 
T)etweon S and For etisential resemblance, it will be 
remembered, wo found * a symbol (the now familiar 
— >) ; l)ut for tlie too common assertion " S is strikingly 
like onv scheme provides no place. The reason is 
that this vague assertion can only be conceived as ac- 
< [Hiring a i)ractical value for Proof (valuable though it 
may always be for Jliscovery) by emerging from its safe 
obscurity through the claimed resemblance ceksing to be 
any longer indistinct. 

Ilcscjmblancc, it is on all hands admitted, varies in 
degree. A given individual, avo say, for instance, is 
more lik(i his father than his mother ; distantly re- 
sembles a cousin ; and still more faintly, a stranger, a 
savage, or some particular animal. A cloud in the 
sky ijiaj" bear a fancied resemblance to some familiar 
object, but not so close a resemblance as oiici pea bears 
to anoth(3r. Now the only manner in which gi'adual 
variation can be represented seems to bo by means of 
numbers, — or at least of pictures with mmsurahle pro- 
portions, — and measure implies the conception of relative 
number. Hence, it seems, avo are driven to say that 
resemblance varies in some manner expressible (if at all) 
by means of numbers. 


* See p. 01. 
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To meet the needs of accurate comparison, we have 
accordingly established the familiar i^hrase 
resemblance/ John resemlJes his father in the eyes, 
or hands, or hair : he has his mother’s accent, and a touch 
of his grandfather s gout ; holds the same opinion as his 
friend on a certain important question; has a less hasty 
temper than his enemy; and it is in "cx])ression ’ only 
that he resejublcs a mastiff or a bull. 

But what are these so-calhsl ‘ points ’ ? Arc they 
simple units, wliich have onl 3 " to l)e counted, for and 
against, in order to work the sum by straightfoiward 
addition and subti‘action ? 1 fear it is not always easy to 
avoid all taint of this plausible error. Accurate measimi- 
ment seems at first sight to demand (.Mpiality of units. 

The fiict a]>pears to bo, liowcver, that no so-called 
‘ point ’ of resemblance or difl'ercnee is known to I'xist 
which is not in tlieory further analysable, and f(‘w that 
are ultimate (iven to the naked e}'e. TIk^ colour of the 
eyes, for example (to choose out of* tlu' list just given 
the point which seems on the whoh* lea.st likely to yield 
further component j)arts), may be broadly classed as 
blue or brown or black and so on ; but it can hardh- 
be disputed that betAveen these rough distinctions, end- 
less shades of difleronce arc ])ossible. As for accent, 
liability to gout, similarity of opinion, or of temper, or 
of expression, each of these is plainly seen to be built uj> 
of innumerable components; the numerical difficulty is 
only verbally solved and really shelved, by dctemiining 
to treat any giA'en ‘ point ’ as ultimate. 
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If we cannot then arrive at valuable results by simply 
counting the points of resemblance and difference, as .we 
count black and white balls in a ballot-box, what other 
resource is open ? Only one ; namely to estimate as well 
as we can their relative im2)ortaace as regards the matter 
in hand. Fo}- this purpose the phrase ‘ essential points ’ 
has been invented. 'Essential resemblance’ means 're- 
semblance in the point (or group of points) M,* which 
is essential ; ’ and by essential is hei*e simply meant 
' sufficient to prove a certain other assertion ’ tt) which 
reference is thus indirectly made. Without this indirect 
refcrc*nce to some further proposition, the phrase 'essen- 
tial resemblance'/ becomes, not j^erliaps (juito meaning- 
less, but deprived of any meaning that exists in definite 
shape: for to reduce it to definiteness would be just to 
state wherein the essentiality consists. It has been 
sometimes said, for instance, that the Statcj essentially 
resembles a family; and vaguely every schoolboy can 
see the liken<‘ss at once. But beyond a inero oriental 
delight in simile fo3- its own sake ; and beyond the hazy 
satisfaction which is still apt to follow even the chca])est 
attempt to classify; when we pusli the question home, 
and ask what exactly is intended to be conveyed by the 
assertion, we find ourselves really hoping, l)y means of 
the asserted resemblance, to register our right of arguing 
(within certain indefinite limits) from family to State ; 

* The symbol M (Middle term) is hero chosen in rcforenco to tlio 
manner in which tho fundamental structure of tho analogical argument 
corresponds to that, of tlio (feduefire one. Soo also jip. 232, 234. 
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that is, of saying tliat since some given assertion inaj- 
Lc made about the fomiev it may also be made about the 
latter. Ft Is this further assertion, Avliether clearly 
apprehended as the purpose or (more commonly) not, 
to whicli the ‘essential’ refers: and an ‘essential point’ 
is a resemldance or difference, Avidc oi‘ narrow, complex, 
or apparently simple, that iiiriy be used as a sign of the 
truth of Slid i proposition. 

AvS yet, however, the difficiilti(‘.s in fully undtTstaiHl- 
ing the analogical argument are hardly more than bc\gun. 
And first, as to the; symbolic (‘xprossion ; lienj some care 
is needed in order to avoid ambiguities. It clearly Avill 
not do to use S and ^ as the terms of ho/.h propositions,, 
the Thesis and the Ileason ; but Avitli thi‘- aid of the 
symbol Z in addition, ^vv can sufficiently exj)ress all that 
is necessaiy. If wc^ also usi? the symbol for Re- 

lation in (fcneval, the universal form foi* the analogical 
argument would run as follows : — 

(Thesis) S Z ; for 

(Reason) ^ Z.^ 

This, it must Ix^ confi^ssed, just as Mills fonnula on 
which it is based, “f” is a statement simplified artificially 
to tlie utmost. An actual analogical argument maA" be 

* It slionld bo noticerl, however, that this formula is only valid on 

tho coiiclitiou that tho symbol means approx irnatoly the same in 

Thesis and Koason. 

f Mill’s formula is stated, however, as if discovery, not proof, wcmo 
chiefly contemplated. It runs, ‘■‘ Two things resemble each other in 
c)no or more respects ; a certain proposition is true of the one, therefore 
it is true of the other.” 
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complicated by failure of complete identity between Z 
in Thesis and in Reason, or even perhaps between the 
respective coj)ulas.^ Or again, Analogy is very commonly 
employ(‘d as part of a full deductive process, iis in 
Colonies ought not to rebel against the mother-countiy, 
since they are (so to speal') its children, and (it is an 
accepted law that) children ought not to rebel against 
their parents/' Every kind of argument, in fact, may 
have an analogical element in it, and wherever the 
analogical element is present the danger is to that extent 
the same. But this special danger will be spoken of 
later ; at present wl) have only to set out and describe 
tlie various kinds of aigument. • 

A more serious difticulty may be stated as follows: 
If, as appears, wdiat is really relied upon in the argument 
by Analogy is a supposed ' (.‘ssential resemblance ' between 
8 and and if by essential resemblance is meant 
resemblance in the point M, such point being claimed as 
a sUja for the purpose recjuired ; wdiereiii does the attempt 
to prove Tiy analogy dilfer from the j)urely deductive 
argument ? Clearly, it may said, unless the resem- 
blance is declared essential for the purpose in hand (v.c. 
for proving tlie Thesis), there is nothing to show the 
relevancy of the argument ; until thci points of resem. 
blance are recognised as such, hoAv can Ave even begin to 
inquire whether they are important or Avholly trivial; 
and if their possible triviality is still an open qu(*8tion, 
Avhence our confidence in their binding force ? 

♦ The ‘cojDiila’ is the sign of reliition. Sec p. 51. 
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The answer must be that this is exactly the question 
which Logic lias to put to the iiei'son whom an analogy 
convinces. The difference between the analogical and 
the deductive arguments is a difference in the degree of 
distinctn(iss witli which the existence of the link M, and 
the fact of its being a truly important link, are recognised 
and appcjalcd to. Wo need a name by which to describe 
tlie cases when', tliese two opportunities for error have 
been left to take care of themselves, — where ready and 
generous faith, rathei* than the cold and giaidging spirit 
of strict inejuiry, has been in operation, — and for this 
purpose the name Analogical Reasoning has won a firm 
place in oiiV terminology. By analogical reasoning avo 
denote what may be called embryonic dc^ductivo argu- 
ments, — arguments which arii as j^et in happy uncon- 
sciousness of the troubles in store for them later. 

The solution of the seeming paradox is therefore not 
difficult to find. The argument from analogy is, properly 
speaking, not so mucli a mode of attemiiting proof, as 
a mode of attempting to dispense with the serious labour 
of proving. It lies at that end of the scale of cogency 
which is furthest from Demonstration. Instead of win- 
ning its results openly, in the face of hostile criticism, 
it prefers the easier course of simjdy claimiug abeady to 
hold them safe. It is only this claim which causes the 
puzzle just noticed ; we are a])t to forget that a claim 
may be made without any valid foundation. 

In this connexion, there remains one further difficulty, 
though not of any great importance. It Avill perhaps be 
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doubted at first sight whether the analogical argument 
should propei*ly be considered to come under Proof by 
Example as hero understood ; since, tlic Thesis being itself 
the * theory,’ the Reason is not a ‘ fact agreeing with the 
theory,’ except on condition that the analogy holds good ; 
which condition cannot be simply taken for granted with- 
out begging the question. ' ^ — > Z ’ {c.g.) is only a fact 
agreeing with the theory that S — > Z, on condition that 
there is essential resemblance between S and ^ ; and 
the ijuestion whether or no this essential resemblance 
exists is just the turning-point of tlie argument. But 
the reason for treating Analogy as Congruent Fact is 
that inasmuch as the employment of an analogical arg!i- 
iiient implies in itself tliat the analogy is sup])osed (by 
its employer) to be a valid one, wherever analogy is 
appealed to as proof it is clear tliat R is ijiven (is helnn 
a fact agreeing with the theory; inasmuch as the case 
given is supposed by the arguer to be a case in point, 
the argunuuit is brought forward as resting on a fact 
agreeing with the theory. 

The central tyjie of Analogical reasoning is, tluui, 
that Avliich we have already briefly noticed above as 
" Extension to parallel cases.’ Case S and case ^ being 
seen to be "similar,’ a certain assertion true of the one 
is supposed to be true of the other. If the sugar trade 
is to be protected, why not the iron trade or the cotton 
trade ? Since the Irish Church has been disestablished, 
why not the English Church also ? Such examples 
as these, however, lie on the borderland between the 
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arguments from analogy and from sign. The technical 
distinction between the argument from analogy and 
the deductive argument from sign or mark (or middle 
term) being that in the former the exact points of re- 
semblance anti difterenco bctwtieii tlio things compared 
are admittedly not yet distinct, it follows that so soon as 
the details of resemblance become clearly i*ecogniscd as a 
warrant for considering the cases parallel, these points of 
community bt^comt) at once a sUjn relied upon, and the 
argument rises to the deductive rank. Thus in the 
instances just given, if tlie solo (or sufficient) point of 
resemldance claimed be the fact that both ai*o trades oi‘ 
that both arc national Churches, then the assertions that 
the sugar trade ought not to bo protected or that tluv 
English Chu]-ch ought to bt‘ disestablished, are based no 
longer on more analogy but on implied under 

which they are brought by means (d‘thc re.sj)ective signs 
or middle terms. The case of the sugar trade is in this 
way referred to the recognised priiiciph^ that protected 
trade is on the whole unc'conomical ; the case of the 
English Church is referred to a i)r('ccdent supposed to 
have heou created {i.e. a principle siTp])osed to ha^c? 
already received tacit recognition) by what has gone 
before. 


(/>) Proof of Low from Fad. 

The second mode of Pi'oof by example is where the 
example or oxamidcs given are not supposed parallel 
cases to the theory, but instances, and if po.ssibl(» "cm- 
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cial ’ * instances, of the operation of the supposed law.. 
And, first, there is a further simplification to be made, 
after the pattern of that used by Mill in framing a uni- 
versal formula for Analogy. The generalisation whicli 
appeals to facts as evidence may, as we liavc seen above, 
cither bo expressed direct! as an abstract proposition, 
or lie hid under cover of a concrete or abstract-concrete 
one. The attempt to prove, for exam})le, that S (a known 
concrete event) v:as causall}*' connected with ^ (whetlior 
the latter be also known to have existed or not) by 
means of some fact merel}^ agreeing with such theory, — 
such as that )S immediately preceded or followed 
either in this case or on past occasions — belongs properly 
to this mode of argument just as tridy as the attempt to 
prove by the same means the simple direct generalisation 
that S is (in general) thus caaisally coniiectc<l with 
[ii other words, the evidence produccid for any assertioii 
may conceivably be (is sometimes) of an empirical kind. 
In supptn'ting any variety of thesis, tlu^ exact law, or 
outcome of conflicting forces, ixTumI uj>on, may be so 
dimly conceived that to call the ])rocess in its present 
stage deductive would bo to confuse a very important 
distinction, while any attempt to search fiixt for tlu? 
faults to Avhich deductive proof, as such, is mainly liable, 
would bo a waste of time. 

This being the basis of the distinction, we shall fiiul 

* A crucial instance, in its modern sense, may be dotiiied as any 
single instance deemed sufficient to prove a law : as in many cases of 
Proof under the method of Difference. See Ai>pcndix (B), jn 340. 
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that, in attempting to frame a typical formula for the 
inductive argument, it is best to take for the ThesiKS an 
abstract proposition. Not only arc such arguments the 
kind in which the evidence is as a fact most frequently 
empirical, but that in which it is most l ightfully so : since 
a concrete proposition that rests on merely empirical 
grounds has, an<l is widely recognised as having, a merely 
provisional support ; while it is ocpially clear and also 
sufficiently widely recognised that our deepest basis for 
abstract law is concrete fact. To deal with concrete 
sul)ject-matter successfully, in the complexity in which 
it actually occurs, — which coirndexity is ever becoming 
more manifeVit as our view oj)ens out and liiddon dif- 
ferences come to light, — we need at least som(5 glimpse 
of the uniformities concerned, some kmnvledgc of what 
may bo expected a priori ; and this whether the concrete 
Thesis is exjdanatory, classifying, or predictive. In 
practice it is safe to say that wherever a concrete Thesis 
is supported by a])poal to congruent facts alone, tluj first 
step towai’ds testing the value of the evidence must bo 
to get the supposed underlying laws clearly stated ; and 
that where an abstract-concrete proposition is thus sup- 
ported, it is th(? abstract element in it which stands first 
in need of proof. 

After what has been already said on the subject of 
Analogy, tins more direct kind of generalisation needs 
little further preliminaiy notice. Whereas in analogical 
l easoning the leaj) from one su})posed parallel case to the 
•other is made with only a rlini recognition of the law 
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(M — > Z) which should bind tlie cases together, here we 
have the law itself directly set uj) as Thesis. ^ has been 
observed in a certain connexion witli Z, in certain cir- 
cumstanccs Avliicli seem to warrant our saying not only 
that Avhen (if ever) Ave meet AAn'tli ^ again avo may look 
for Z, but that M Avas that j>articular element of ^ Avhich 
AA^as essential, and that the Avdder laAv M — > Z can liold 
its oAvn against all but unpractical doubts. 

Any ‘thing ^ Ave lik(? to name, — let us h(?ro name it 
— is analysable into component cii’cumstances. Let 
for cxaiuj)le, be that livent called the aiTiA^al of a ship at 
St. Kilda. SouK^ time ago “ it Avas a general belief at 
St. Kilda that the ajriA^al of a shij) gave all the inhabi- 
tants colds.''* Let ‘unusually numerous colds among 
the inhal)itants ' lu? repr(‘sented by Z. The inhabitants, 
then, AVO are told, commonl}" believed the ti uth either of 
the simple law — > Z, or possi))ly (if the material 

tramework of the ship itself be denoted by M) the law 
M — > Z. But this easy explanation did jiot satisfy 
Dr. Jolin Campbell, and he began to aualy.s(' ^ a little 
more dcjcply, and to ask Avhat <listinguisliab]e circum- 
stances then'. Avere, forming })art of that Avhich Avas 
Inoadly doscidbed as ' the arri\uil of a ship ; ’ and after 
taking “a great deal of ])ains ” he ended by ex])laining it 
“as the effect of effluvia arising from human bodies." We 
are not told moi e deffnitely Avhat he meant by this, or 
AAdi}^ the arrival of a single ship at the harbour should 

* Dr. rari.s, l*}uirmuculofji((, p. 89, quotcfl by Oior, Fowler, luductirc 

LnfjiCj p. 310. 
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ijiean so gi’eat a difference in tlie amount of effluvium in 
the island, l)ut at any rate such was his explanation ; 
.and if we denote ' effluvia arising from luiman ])odies ’ 
1 >y N, tlio law at which he arrived was either " N — > Z/ 
.or when N, — 

J)r. Paris, however, either liimself discovered, or at 
least quotes and endorses the discoveiy of, another 
element inseparable from and in his view more im- 
portant as regards Z. This was the I act that the situa- 
tion of St. Kilda renders n, north-east wind indispensably 
nectsssary Ijeforc a stranger can land.’^ Let N.E. wind 
be represented by 0. “ Tlie wind,'’ ho adds, not the 

stranger, occiisioncd the epidemic;” or, in other words, 
]\e views the real law as O — > Z. Tliis law, it may be 
usefully noticed in passing, was not then discovered for 
the first time. O Avas already Icnown as fi vera causa of 
Z, AAdiilo M and N Avere not. If Ave liad no knoAvn laws 
already, discoA^eiy of explanations Arould be a slower 
process than at prcscjit. But 3)r. Jolin Campbell had 
left the supposed laAA^ in an unsatisfactory condition : the 
assertion ^ N — > Z Avas in possession, and it liad to be 
made to face a hitherto unsuspected alternati\"e, — that 
Avhich Dr. Paris suggested. 

It seems hardly necessary to remark that the symbols 
M and Z Avere only chosen in order to shoAV more clearly 
the connexion between Induction and Analogy. But in 
framing a formula for the inductive argument, we may 
now return to S and without any danger of misinter- 
pretation. I do not see hoAv to put the Avhole inductive 
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argument into symbols ; but we may state it in a con- 
veniently sliort form as : — 

S (universally) — > ^ : for here arc (one or more) 
cases of which this law is the best ox 2 )lanation : 
j)ro[)er j^pocautions having been taken against all 
rival theories. 

The discussion of these iwoper j)recautions will be more 
ill jilace wlien w(i speak more directly of the dangers of 
Emjiirical i>roof. At iirescnt there remain the deductive 
arnfuments to set out. 


5;) (i. The A vcfiiment by Siyn. 

Ill sjjoaking of Analogy, we have already sufficiently 
noticed the indistinctness of the line between this and 
Deductive Proof, and tlio manner in which the analogical 
argument becomes deductive as soon as the jioints of 
supposed resemblance between B and definitely 

apprehended as a warrant for the inference. And just 
as tlio analogical argument may apply to any kind of 
subject-matter, so may the strictly deductive argument. 
AVe may attempt to pi*ove oi* to disjirove either an abstract 
or a concrete projiosition, and either an cxplanatoiy, a 
classifying, or a jn-edictive one, by means of a definite 
middle term. And, fui^ther, the nature of tliis middle 
term, or link, must also already be sufficiently olwious. 
If it is to be really a link, it must be a i^ign; or, in other 
words, it must be known to us (or expressible) as the S 
of an assertive ppo})osition. 
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It remains to be added, however, that although in 
every deductive argument M may certainly be viewed as 
a sign, tills is not always the most direct description of 
it that can be given. Various types of deductive {irgu- 
nieiit ar(i distinguishable, and it is only where the Thesis 
is affirmative that wc really gain much by resting our 
case on plain, straightforward indication. Tims, where 
the Tliesis is ‘S (or This S) — > if wc know already 

the law that M — > M is well described as a mark 
or sign which it should b(5 our aim to show that >S pos- 
sesses. And, on the other liand, if ' S — > M ' be given 
as a reason, the rehivancy of sucli r(?ason jdainly depends 
on the trustworthiness of M as indicating This for- 
iiiula, it will ‘bo soon at once (namely SS — > for 

S — > M, and M — > '), corresponds to the ancient 
syllogistic mood Bd'rhara (or to Criaveiii, where the E 
conclusion is affirmative in the sense here used *), or, in 
the languagi^ of the liypothetical syllogism, to the moduli 
2 ')onens.'\ Our known law' is that ‘ if or wherever fil can 
bo indicated, is indicate*! also,’ and our application is 
that bore, in the case before us (namely S), M can hi) 
indicated. 

But take next the case where the thesis is an ‘ Asser- 
tion of Difference,' as S ^ ^ : here tlie w'ord ' sign ' (in 
its ordinary restricted meaning, at least) is far less 
directly apjdicable. To the deductive argument to provi^ 

* Seo pp. 05, 00, 73. 

Where M isj negative (i.f\ iu the disjunctive argnnicnt), this is 
called the modus follciido 
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such a thesis, the name ‘Distinction by point of differ- 
ence ’ seems better applied ; two ‘ things ’ are seen to be 
distinct, since one has, while the other lacks, a cci*tain 
quality. For example : — 

“Tlic rclcaso of tlio Kihnaiiiham xnnsouors was not a case of ‘pay- 
Ijlack mail:’ lor now, sir . . . what is paying black mail? To 
pay black mail is to give soincthing that you would not otherwise 
give. Are we going to do so?” 

And according as S or ^ is the possessor of tlie quality, 
we get two sliglitly diffci‘ent formuhn : — 

{Cemrr) S ^ : lor S — > M, and ^ — > non-M ; 
{Camestres) S S* * fhr S — > non-M, and ^ — > M : 
or, expressed in hypothetical form : — 

(modus pouendo tolleas) »S ^ : for if ^ were in- 
dicated the absence of M would follow : but here (namely, 
in the case of S) the presence of M is indicated : 

(modus lollevs) S : for if ^ Avt?re indicated, 

the prcisence of M would follow : but here, the absence, etc. 

And, lastly, take the case where the thesis is symbo- 
lized as S H — > — tlio case where (by means of a aniddle 
term) an exception is brought against some generalisa- 
tion. It is somewluit difficult to frame any single for- 
mula for tliis mode of argument, while introducing any 
mention of a middle term. But the varieties may be 
reduced to two that ajjpear fundamental, all minor kinds 
being capable of being shown to belong to one or the 
otlior.f These two arc : — 

* The symbol t-> was explained on p. G8. 
t For the reduction of these in detail, see Appendix (C). 
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(1) S ^ : for S M, and ^ — > M {Baroho) : 

(2) S -t-> a : for M % and M — > S {Bohardo), 

The distinction made is briefly as follows: the first 

fornnila includes every case where, in support of a bare 

denial, some point of difference is shown to exist in one 
or more instances between S and ^ of tlic positive 
assertion denied, or where S is shown to possess, in one 
or more instances, a sign (M, or noii-M) of the absence of 
5b- Tlic second includes every case where an instance, 
or a part of the class spoken of^ is brought forward as 
contradicting the generalisation. We may, for conve- 
nience call the former 'Exceptive disproof by Sign 
or Differerice,’ and the latter ‘ Exceptive dis])roof by 
Example.’ As instances, we may take for the former: — 

“Quilibling is not nccossarily a case of sojiliistry : for quibbling may 
be niiiutentloiialjvvliile, so] )lnsti*y always iinj>li(.‘s tlie intention to deoelve.” 

Or— 

“Honesty is n()t always tlic best policy; for lionosty sonuitiines 
moans starvation (and wliat ends in starvation is cortiiiidy not, etc.).'* 

And for the lattei* — 

“*nie ra<lical is not always a man of lofty motives; your more 
malcontent, for oxamide, is often ralbor a sidfisb being, and I'vory mal- 
content is of course a radical.” 

Or— 

“It docs not follow that a sticliler for trutb-tolling need be narrow 
and severe; cpiakers, for example, make a great ]30int of telling the 
exact and literal truth, and they are often charitable enough.” 

Three main kinds, then, of deductive argument are 
distinguishable ; — 

1. Proof by Sign : 
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2. Distinction by Point of Difference : 

.3. Exceptive Disproof : 

And it has been noticed that tliese three apply respec- 
tively to the support of the tliree different kinds of 
thesis, — S — > s - Sb, and S H — > Sb. It seems 

necessary, however, to remove) a possible misconstruction 
lierc. It must not be supposed that liarhara and Celarent 
are themselv(‘-s never used in Disproof, or Gemre and 
Cammlres neve]* used in Proof. On the contrary, botli 
.Disproof by sign, and Proof by essential difference are 
possible. Tlius we might appeal to the sign that ‘his 
hat is hanging on its peg/ in disproof of the assertion 
‘ lie has gone into the city;’ or, on the other hand, we 
miglit prove, liy means of a point of essential difference, 
the positive assertion that between whales and fishes a 
ns(^ful distinction may be made. But since on the whole 
the formula Jiarhara (or Celarent) is more often used to 
siqiport a positive assertion, wliile the argument from 
Difference is more often used to support a bare denial of 
analogy or of superficial classification, it seems better, in 
treating the special argurntmts liroadly and tyjiically, to 
connect the former witli Proof’ the latter with Disproof 
And as regards the assertion S H — > although from 

our point of view this may be treated as jiurcly negative, 
yet it is undenialde tliat the vague and flimsy positive 
assertion which such propositions are on occasion used to 
oxjircss, may also be supported by tlie same evidence as 
that employed to support their meaning of bare but 
downright denial. This verbal difficulty need not, I 
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hope, after what has l)een already said about the inter- 
pretation of grammatical forms, occasion a real stum- 
bling-block. And W (3 may now, before speaking of th(3 
dangers of deduction as a wliole, briefly discuss the 
occasions and purposes for which each of its three 
t3q>ical forms is most commonly employed. 


(a) Proof by Slfjif. 

In one sense, of course, all attem2:)ted Proof is an- 
attempt to show signs. The Reason itself is always 
given as a supposed sign that tlie Thesis is true. But as 
contrasted ^vitli Empirical Proof there need be no danger 
in restricting the name of ‘ Proof by Sign. ’ to the cases- 
where the sign given is plainly recognised as being such 
iib general ; whore, that is, a middle term is in som(> waj’ 
refeiTed to, and where accoi*<Iingiy the attempted Pi^oof 
approaches tlie deductive type. Tlie distinction between 
empirical and deductive proof lies, as already sai<l, in the 
fact that in til c latter the proposition stating the universal 
trustworthiness of tlic sign asserted has alreadj^ taken, 
more definite shape in tlie mind of the person using the 
argument. Where, as in empirical proof, we arguci that 
a theory is true because it is the ‘best exiilanation ’ of 
certain facts, the jiroposition suinniing up the gTounds 
on which this is taken to be the best explanation is 
nearly always too complicated to admit of statement 
without much preliminary labour, if at all. But so far 
as wc refer to a sign, with definite consciousness that it 
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is (in general) a sign of the so far the argument is 
<leductive. 

The employment of Proof by Sign is one of the chief 
purposes, and clearly the directest purpose, for which 
every abstract proposition exists. In every abstract pro- 
position, something is said universally to indicate (to be 
a sign of) And that "something’ becomes thereby 
capable of being made the middle term in Proof by Sign. 
If, therefore, any S can bo identified with (or shown to 
indicate) such M, it indicates also, of necessity, that 
which the sign signifies; iornota notm cst notarei vpsins. 

In a former chapter * we saw that general names 
might be viewed as labels attached to the ‘ things ’ that 
boar them, and in Proof l)y Sign we have the clearest 
instance of the operation of tlic naming process. What- 
ever facts, positive and negative, are included in the 
iiieaning of a name, are true, <^f course, of anything 
wliich righfftdly deserves tlic name. Hence, in order 
to j)rove one of such facts about a given S, wo need 
only show its rightfid possession of that particular label. 
While, then, this mode of Pnjof sometimes proceeds by 
stating botli Principle and Application (full Demonstra- 
tion), and sometimes by stating the Principle only, the 
commonest form is where the Reason states that S de- 
serves (or, for the disjunctive argument, docs not deserve) 
the name of M. 

Proof by Sign is, in fact, so familiar and so funda- 
mental a process that it seems hardly worth while to 
* See p. 109, above. 
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spend more time in merely describing it. The dangers 
to which it is lialjle are our real conceni, and these will 
be spoken of presently. But the other tAvo modes of 
deductive argument call for a few Avoids of further 
description. 

(/>) IJlstincHon by Point of Difference. 

The exact point of diffeience )K^tAvecn S and ^ is 
sometimes just as dimly conceived as is the resemblance 
relied upon in the Argument by Analogy. As the reader 
may have often noticed, the same class of minds that 
are satisfied with AueAving S as ‘exactly like’ Avill 
also bo satisfuvl on occasion (and erjuallj" tlirough ab- 
sence of discriminative poAver) to AdeAV them as ^totally 
distinct.' To discriminate is to s(‘e poinlH of diflin-ence, 
not merely to denj^ at large all resemblance Avhatever. 
For some reason, liOAvever, the argument from ‘ indis- 
criminate (liirereric(3 ' has obtained for itself no express 
recognition, though it certainly exists. Possibly this is 
to be explained by the greater pleasure Avliich the \deAv 
of resemblance gives, and thence tin* greater frccpiency 
of loose analogy. But since the danger here is essen- 
tially the same as the daiigei- of Analogy, — namely the 
absence of exact discrimination, — there seems to b(‘ 
nothing further to say about it as a special kind of 
argument. Tho ri^medy is, to call foi* the supposed point 
of essential difference, and thus to raise the argument to 
tho deductive rank. 
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Next, the expression ^ essential difference ’ is one of 
those which have passed so freely into popular use as to 
he often employed without a clear apprehension of their 
meaning. Essential means again here, essential for some 
purpose understood. And the jmrpose of essential differ- 
emce. always is, to break do^vn some sii]>posed analogy, 
or to deny that S rightly deserves some name. Hence 
it is chiefly for Disproof that Distinction by point of 
difference is used. 

It is clear, however, that any point of difference, essen- 
tial or not, so long as it is thoroughgoing, — so long, that 
is, as S and ^ entirety differ in ri>gard to its possession, 
one (universal^) having it and the other (universally) 
having it not, — is sufficient to support tlie thesis S 
But S may dittet* from ^ in many points, and yet a given 
analogy between them hold good. Tlic whole force of 
this argument, when used in Disproof ol‘ analogy or sign, 
depends upon the question whether the point of difter- 
emee (M) is essential for the purpose in hand. 

Those who have not fidly gras[)ed tin; meaning and 
importance of the doctrine as to the burden of prool*, 
may find at first sight a difficulty heri‘. Is it incumbent 
on the disputeroi an analogy to ])rove that the difference 
(M) is essential, or must the believer prove the essen- 
tiality of the resemblance reli(;d upon I The simple 
answer is, that whichever asserts essentiality, whether of 
resemblance or of difference, must prove; it or else be 
content to make an apparently unfounded assertion. It 
is, of course, possible that the disputer of an analogy 
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may commit himself so far as to say boldly that the 
analogy fails essentially ; but this would be a highly 
gratuitous — often a rash — proceeding on his part. He 
may usefully make a milder assertion about it, namely 
that he sees a point of difference and is anxious to inquii'e 
whether the believer, liaving duly taken it into account, 
has reason to suppose it unessential. In that case, of 
course, ho av(nds all burden of proving anything but 
simple difference, leaving it to the other side to show 
wherein essentiality consists. If, however, — as it is 
sometimes safe to do, — he risks the full assertion that 
the given analogy does hiil essentially, let us see what 
it becomes incumbent on him to piwe. The analogical 
argument attacked is, say : — 

S — >Z: forS>— >Z: 

But, says the objector, ^ — > M, while S — > non-M, 
and M is eHsentiaV He assei-ts then that it is only 
because ^ — > M that ^ — > Z ; that Avhere M is 
absent the supposed indication of Z is worthless. This 
assertion, therefore, is implied in calling the difference 
essential, and must be proved, like any other assertion, 
before the casi‘. is made out. 

From these considerations it follows that Distinction 
by Essential Difference can nevei* bo used except in 
Disproof, since the ‘essential' always refers to some- 
thing gone before. And it is also clear that Distinction 
by Simple Difference can mrely bo used except with 
reference to some supposed mistake, since the positive 
assertion contained in saying merely that two things 
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differ is so safe as to be practically trivial. Everything 
ilifters from everything else in some points, — even a coin 
from its neighbour struck the next moment from the 
Mint, — just as everything also resembles in some point 
(even if it be only in being 'namcable’) every other 
thing. The real value of a given assertion of difference 
is to contradict some supposed exaggeration of the im- 
])ortance due to a supei'ficial or "striking’ likeness. 


(c) Exceptive Disproof. 

That the exception ])rovcs the rule, has passed into 
a popular saying. It is by seeing exce}>tions, and thus 
guarding our statements, that we establij^h any law on 
a firm basis, making it henceforward unexceptionable. 
By scarcliing for exce])tions we test, or try, the law set 
uji for Proof. I am aware that this mucli -abused pro- 
verb is also sometimes interpreted to mean that since 
the given fact deserves to be called an exception it must 
be comparatively rare ; but such an employment of the 
phrase (aj^art from its etymological shortcomings) borders 
so nearly on tlic Petitlo irrincijni — having no practical 
value except as a somewhat epigrammatic aryumenfum 
<f(l hmiinem, and being often in fact employed for a 
very difterent purpose — that it seems best to keej) in 
view the other and more fruitful meaning. A supposed 
law which is found false in one instance becomes thereby 
fallible in all, until the exceptions are incorporated into 
its statement and thus its application nan’owed. Hence 
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Disproof by exception is one of the most important 
processes of verifying, and so establisliing or discardings 
our theories. The ^best explanation,’ or ' proved theory/ 
is that wliich remains over as a rosi<hie when all possibles 
holes have been picked in the crude or sweeping assertion 
first put forward as a guess. 

Exceptive Disproof is therefoi*e tlie most frequent 
mode of attacking a generalisation directly: attacking, 
that is, the law itself assorted, not its grounds. To 
attack its grounds, as will Ix^ shown ])resontl3’, the 
l)est way is either to point out essential difference be- 
tween the cases observed and thost? inferred, or oLso to 
point out simple difi\n*cnce and iiujuire whetlier or no it 
is known, or why it is judged, to be unessential. But 
exceptive disproof finds at once the contradictoiy instance. 

Amonufst the misleadiim* statenumts that float about 
so freely iji common parlance is one to the* effect that 
“Nothing is so hard as to prove a negative.” Tlie re- 
verse is the actual case. Disproof, ([lul Disproof, is safer 
and easier than Proof, just as destruction is less trouble- 
some tliari constructio]!. In Dispioof, since? the Thesis 
is a bare denial, w(* commit ourselv(‘s to the least 
possible amount of dogmatic statement. We merely 
assert that some otlier given projiosition is false, with" 
out venturing to say exactly what is true in [dace? of 
it. The fact that underlies, and (with proper explana- 
tion) may be held to justify, the popular expression, 
above (pioted, is mainly the difficulty that attaches to 
such far-reaching words as ‘never,’ ‘nowhere,’ ‘no 
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one/ and the like. ‘ Positive ’ assertions, whose cor- 
responding negatives are obliged to employ these 
words, are, through their vagueiie^^Sy so securely guarded 
against being brouglit to an actual test, that Dis~ 
])roof often becomes practically impossible. To prove, 
r.fj. that my neighbour lias never been in New York, or 
that no one has ever hold a certain opinion, is of course 
to disprove the very vague assertion that these events 
may (at some time or other) liai e hajipened, — an asser- 
tion with Avhich it is connnonlj^ safer, and perfectly 
luirmlcss, to agree. Again, Disprciof is sometimes as 
difficult as Proof'— not more so. To disprove* the exist- 
ence of Buddha, or of table-ra})ping spirits, is manifestly 
impossible so long as there is no admittefT test to which 
tlio cpicstion can be brought. But, as Do Morgan has 
remai'ked, wlieiicver wo set out to jrrovr (in the narrower 
sense) any Thesis, we must be prepaj’ed to dhprove any 
one or more* of an indefinite number of othej* assertions 
tliat conflict Avith it; Avliilo in order to dis]>rovo any 
Thesis avc need only reduce it to absurdity ; AA^hich is 
often possible without our being prepared to prove a 
singh? positive assertion about the matter. A definite 
theorj^, whether abstract or concrete, can be disprov(.‘d 
by ' experience ’ more easily than it can be proved : for 
in disjiroof Ave have only to find some single instance 
AAdiich conflicts Avith the assertion if abstract, some singh* 
l)oint in Avhich it fails if concrete. It is in fact maiiil\' 
by means of this simpler disproving operation that tlu^ 
securest experimental Proof takes place. All testing of 
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a Theory set up is, at bottom, nothing else than a search 
for contradicting facts existing or inferrible. On the 
thoroiiglmess of the search the value of the test depends. 
After a long life of honourable security any theory may 
be in a moment upset, or at least may be found to need 
qualification, by the discovery of a single hidden circum- 
;stancc: and experimental inquiry in its highest form is 
in reality an attempt to dispose beforehand of all rele- 
vant facts tliat can by any means bci brought to light. 

As regards the two varieties of this form of argument, 
(given on p. 242) not much requires to be said. The use 
of the one or the other clearly depends on the nature of 
our ]n*eviouS knowledge bearing on the question raised. 
Neither mode can, I think, be called altogether safer or 
better than tlio other, since even direct identification of 
M with 8 nuay well be ujistaken. If, however, any pre- 
ference is to be given, perliaj)s the IMqx {Bokavdd) should 
have it. The dangers in the way of these, as of all forms 
of deductive argument, will ))o treated in a later section. 


III. The Dangers of the Arcutment ry Examiur:.'^ 
(o) The Dav ye rs of A nalog}]. 

In both kinds of Argument by Example, — Analogical 
reasoning and Inductive Proof — the primary danger is 
that of overlooking some hidden clement in the facts, 
Mild thereby generalising too freely, rather than that 

* TIio dangers potnilijir to tlio special ty})cs of argument arc shown, 
.all together, in a table (V.) in the Appendix (E). 
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of accepting a definite pnnciple wliicli, true or not, 
docs not appl}’. We are not here concerned with any 
dangers to argument when the j)rinciplc relied upon is 
simple and clea]', but solely with those incident to rapid 
unconscious cmjdoyment of some highly complicated 
princi|)le, or to our hurried summary' of the total outcome 
of a conflict between iinnumberod dimly formulated laws. 

It was said above that in a<lopting Mill’s fomiula for 
Analogy as typical, wo must bear in mind that an actual 
.argument, tliough truly analogical, may easily appear oii 
the surface not quite to fit the formula. But this ibrmula 
is nevertheless a perfectly legitimate simplification, since 
it serves to generalise the one danger to which all analo- 
gical arguments, in so far as analogical/ arc primarily 
liable : the danger, namely, that the res(‘] id dance lictween 
the cases siqiposed to lie analogous is only a superficial 
one, — or, more widely still, that the resemblance, cn en 
if on the whole real and dee]», is vof emmfial for the 
])ur[K)se intended. So far as an argument ])r(.)fesses to 
rest on analogy, the niattiu* of first importance is to ascer- 
tain, if possible, tlie exact points of ]-cseml)lanc(^ and 
diflcrenc<> bi^twcen the cases conqiai-ed, and to inquirer 
further whether tli(i I’CsembLancc as thus defined and 
limited has right to be considered esscuitial in j-egard 
to th(i puriiose for whicli it is in the given cascr employed. 

Wo saw also that the real difficulty in clearly placing 
the argument from Analogy among spcrcial kinds of 
Proof, arises from the fact that as soon as the exact 
points of resemblance relied upon come into clear view 
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the argument ceases to be analogical, and becomes deduc- 
tive. That is to say, if we rest our belief that S — > Z 
on the observed fact that ^ (which resembles S in the 
point j\I) — > Z, w^e arc really beginning to cmplo}^, 
instead of mere analogy, the full syllogism ‘ S — > Z, for 
g — ^ M, and M * — > Z.’ Our clear recognition, that 
is, of the exact cxtfnit of resemblance lelicd upon, is 
itself a recognition of the umlorlying Princii)lo by virtue 
of wdiich S and ^ arc considered " parallel cases ; ' in 
other words, is an assumption of a Law fnjm which our 
thesis may be d(3duccd. Take, for instance, the argument 
sometimes employed against Sunday closing, that since 
the upper classes hav(^ their clubs open on that day it 
would be unfair to depriv(i the poor of their only places 
of resort and refreshment. It is clear at once that W('. 
have hero a case of complicated or double analogy, clubs 
being considered to ‘ essentially resemble ’ jmblic-hoiises, 
and the U})per classes to essentially rc's(mible the lower. 
But what is meant by "essential resemblance?' Not, 
surely, that the things compared arc ])reciscly alike in all 
res])ects, — e]s(^ detection of false analogy would be a far 
simpler matter than at ]>rosent : but that for the purposes 
immediately in view, the points of difference may be 
neglected. Now, as soon as we begin to neglect points of 
difference, no matter where, we begin to generalise; tliat 
is to say, we extend the possible range of our assertion. 
That wdiich constitutes individuality is alw’ays the 
iliffere^ice {i,e, pecailiaiity) that an individual possesses 
* If not iiniversiilly, at any rate cqnalJy 'vvlicn limited by S and 5. 
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over and above any class to wliich lie may belong, 
just as we liavo seen* that it is diffftreidia that 
the sub-class or Hi)ecies possesses over and aliove the 
So far, then, as we neglect the points of difference 
between clubs and public-houses, or bctAveeii one class of 
men an<l another, we speak of them no longer as distinct 
individual thing^s, but as members of some wider class 
which includes them and may possibly include other 
things as well. In the instance (pioted, the key to the 
class int(?nded is (.‘Xpressly given in the case of the 
analogy between clubs and public-houses : it is the being 
places of 'resort and lefreslnnent ’ that is considered 
isssential: this is tin* ])oint of resemblance i*n virtue of 
which (i.c. to the extent of which) what is true of th(' 
one is sujiposed to b(i time of the otlier. As rc^gards the 
iinalogy l)c^tween upper and lower classes, it st^ems to 
have been thought unnecessary, or unsafe, to give the 
key 1‘Xpressly; such maxims as that "no class in the 
♦State shouhl be specially favoured without ri'ason shown ” 
luring widely accepted as a basis of legislation. And if 
this account of tin? analogy intended be a con*ect one,^ — 
if it is onJi/ as being places of n.ssort and i-efrcsliment 
that public-houses are to be kept open for the benefit of 
the poor in their sole capacity of citizens of tlui Stat<^ 
(or whatever may be tlie -wide class to Avhich Tipper and 
lowei* classes ecjually belong) — then we tlieieby imi^Iy 
the Generalisation, or Law, or Principle, “All citizens 
of the State are {a priori) equally entitled to their 
* (?/*. p. 108 , above. 
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places of resort and refreshment ; ” by means of which, if 
true, tlie Tlicsis may be deductively proved. 

However important, therefore. Analog}' may bi; as 
setting us on the track of a fruitful Inference, as a mode 
of Proof it is in itself almost wholly wortlih\ss, — onij' 
sufficient, that is, to raise a vague and slight presumption 
where no better evidence can be obtained. It is perhaps 
more widely aiypUed, in common discourse, e\X‘n for 
Proof as well as for Inference, than any other forjn of 
argument. But tliis seems to be cluefly diui to the slack- 
ness with wliich our examination of evidence is commonly 
carried on. It is so much less trouble to see tliat two 
things boar'a ^striking rcsianblanco ’ than to discriniijiate 
accurately liow far the resemblance realty goes, and the 
points wh(ux‘in they differ. There is nothing, pro- 
bably, that is more characteristic of the higher* in- 
tellect as contrasted witli the lower than its greater 
power of discriminating, — ix\ of seeing points of differ- 
<mce. It is diffcjrentiation that is always tho law of 
progress. Knowledge begins as a vague, blur, wliich 
gradually becomes dlstincL Evmywhero the sjieeialisfs 
eye sees liner shades of difference than are visible to the 
public, — as the shepherd kuoAV's liis sheep. It is incapa- 
city for seeing difference that lies at the root of all crude, 
ill-considered generalisation, and therefore at the root of 
the mental ' narroAvness ' (as it is usually called) Avhich is 

* Cf. U. spencer, Tsifchalogn, p. 220. " Incident forces that seem 

alike to a lowly eiiclowod creature, seem eonspicuonsly unlike to a crea- 
ture ondowoil with the scusc-orgaus required for appreciating tliem.” 
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over ready to accept a principle unduly simple and widi^ 
in its asserted sweep, and tliereforc unduly rigid in its 
actual application. It is neglect of difference that always 
marks the ruder nature, easily content with the roughest 
Aveights and measures. It is the besetting danger not 
only of ignorance as oj>posed to expm-ience, of clumsiness 
as opposed to delicacy of touch, but also of the habit 
of dj*camy theorising as opposed to patient reverence for 
fact. 

In thus noticing tlie harm of neglecting dilferonce, I 
must not be undei’stood, of course, to advocate the neg- 
lect of real resemblance ; only to say that this is a fault 
to Avliich the majority are in practice far lessdiable. Tlie 
inducements to over-gencralise arc on the whole stronger 
than those to indulge in excessive hair-splitting. And 
apai*t from mc^-e ignorance or incapacity, it is always less 
trouble to avoid distinguishing, even when we have 
attained tlie poAver; the recognition of resemblance, 
wh(;ther jiistilied or not, is always Ji more pleasant 
operation, simplifying Nature and thereby giving freedom, 
and also 3jnich self-satisfaction, to the mind tliat sees the 
su])posed analogy. Hence, no doubt, much of the charm 
of metaplior and of the cruder kinds of poetry, and 
hence the etlicacy, in spite of its unfairness, of caricature. 
Whatever a])|)eals to our idleness, wliile at the same time 
gently flattering our sense of ‘breadth of view/ always 
bids fair to Avin a wide reception. In its effects, hair- 
splitting is perhaps a more deadly faidt than coarseness 
of vision, though loss the property of the un instructed, the 


s 
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thoughtless, the impatient, and the clumsy. The power 
of seeing differences, exclusively cultivated, leads no doubt 
to a casuistry and a hesitation which are far fi’om being 
cither pleasant or practical. So, too, the mere neglect of 
resemblance, without at the same time a distinct and 
conscious vision of differences, cripples our powtir of ex- 
tended sight and of useful generalisation. This forms 
indeed no fallacy, the term is generally understood ; 
but it is a serious limitation, as the existence and spread 
of general names, and of .science itself, bears standing- 
witness. Often, no doubt, it is merely the recoil from 
hasty generalisation that leads t(^ the adoption of ' rule 
of thumb : in any case, howev(T, this is of course a 
falling shoi’t fiWi the ideal. 

It is tlie undue neglect of difference, then, in the midst 
of recognised resemblance, that constitutes the fallacy ol* 
False Analogy, just as the due neglect of difference con- 
stitutes sound generalisation. While the ideal is, to give 
to both llesemblance and Diflerencii their due weight, the 
actual course of the history of knowledge, so far back as 
it can be traced, is a record mainly of unsuspected dif- 
ferences brought to light. Where any sound generalisa- 
tion has been reached, it has in most cases either been 
preceded by deep analysis, or is itself the residue of an 
unsound generalisation after it lias gone through a pro- 
cess of limitation and restriction in order to make it fit 
the facts. Further back than any records go, Philology 
helps us to see that the earliest traceable formation of 
language has proceeded also b^’' analysis of what first 
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seemed simple. First we find one word employed for 
what we now know to be many different things : gradu- 
ally, as insight deepens, new words grow up, in order to 
mark ofi* groups and portions as distinct. While there 
may be a synthesis based upon analysis, the first step is 
to analyse what before seemed simple. 

The shapes in which False Analogy usually occurs are 
very numerous. They range from open reliance on 
Analogy in lieu of Proof, down to the finest shades of 
rhetorical suggestion by means of metaphor ; and even 
into the rcjgion where metaphor ceases to bo distingiiish- 
vil)le as such, and where wo roach the unavoidable short- 
coiniims of lani»:uae:e. Takine: first the more (lefinite end 
of tli(i scale, the following example will show to some 
extent the <langers of analogy. A)i eminent author, 
writing on the work of the English Church before the 
'IVactarian movement, contrasts the newer state; of things 
unfavourably with the older, because the Church in those? 
foi’inei’ days 

“tiLiight us to use religion as a liglu by wliicli to see our way 
along the roatl of duty. Without the 8un our eyes would be of uo use 
to ns ; hut if we look ai llie Sun wo are simply da/.zled and can see 
ueitlier it nor an 3 ’tliiTig else. It is prccisch" tlie same with tlieological 
s])coulations. If the l)cacon lamp is shining a man of healthy mind 
will not discuss the composition of tlie flume.” 

Hero, of course, the resemblance between the Pro- 
testant religion and a light to lighten the road of 
duty is sufticiently striking, and (if it be granted, as 
for the purpose of this argument it may safely be, 
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that the light is no mere will-of-the-A\"isp) no fault 
need be found with the metaphor so far. But in what 
respects do ‘ theological speculations ’ really resemble 
the procc*ss of " looking at the light ’ ? Whatevei' 
other faults the movement spoken of may have had, 
surely it was, in essentials, an attempt to look more 
closely at the road of dutt/ as illvriuned hy the light. To 
call this looking at the light is mendy a loose and con- 
venient elliptical expression. At any rate, nothing is 
openly said by the WTiter to show that this lattei* 
employment of tlu^ metax)hor is not a better one, and if 
wo are to supposi* such a denial covertly iriade, it comes 
veiy near to begging the most important (|U(3stion con- 
cei*nod. But in order to show moj*e strikingly the 
worthless character of analogy as avgmn(‘nt, it may 1 k- 
fiirtlmr noticed that in the second half of tlio sentence 
the metaphor is changed, hy its author himself, in a way 
that saves an opponent all ti’oubh‘, inasmuch as it foi*ce.s 
tlio first analogy to defeat its own jnirixxse. lieligioiv 
becomes no longer a Sun for lighting up the road, Imt 
a "beacon lamp,’ — a tiling ivhose use and ])ur])ose is 
precisely to bo looked at: and in order to save the argu- 
ment, thciological speculation has Jiow to l)e likentid to 
* discussing the composition of the flame.’ W^mld not 
the Tractarians say rather that if they cared to discuss 
the composition of the flame' at all, it was only so far as 
might enable them to be sure that this rt*a]ly Avas the 
‘ beacon lamp ’ of Avhich they were in search ? Anal<?gy 
used in this waA' is, no doubt, as things are, a })OAverful 
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vhetorical instrument ; but it is not one that is destined 
to extend its influence in the future. The remedy is so 
easy. Give a dealer in analogy rope enough and he will 
probably end as above ; but if not, and if it be considered 
too 3 nuch trouble, or too difficult, or too slow, to inquire 
exactly into the real points of resemblance and difi'erence, 
nothing is .simpler than to change the metaphor and so turn 
the tables. One arguer can always assert covertly as well 
as anothoi-, and it requires no great intellectual strain to 
produce a happy simile or to fix the attention of a busy 
oi- thoughtless audience on .some ‘ striking likeness ’ which 
is so neat and pretty that it seems to them it camiot 
be unti'ue. It is, however, solely Avhen’a supposed 
analogy is ))ut (or accepted) in place of arguntont that 
hanu is done. As mere illustration, or as re-assei’tion 
of a thesi.s in a inoi-e concrete form, only ])edantry can 
object to it ; and as supplying the fir.st vague hints for 
future verification it Avill always be the chief stepping- 
stone to good re, suits. But the lino between employing 
Analogy as ai’gumcnt and cmi)loying it with an open 
recognition of its dangera is so exceedingly fine that it 
becomes in practice almost impossible to over-estimate the 
need of keeping a jealous guai’d again.st neglected points 
of diftei-ence. It must also be remarked, that even where 
the analogy is plainly a false one, it is always po.ssible 
that the person employing it has himself been under no 
<lelusion as to the gap requiring to bo filled up, but has 
only oveiTated the discriminative poAver of his audience, 
— or forgotten their readiness to be deceived. 
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Open reliance on Analogy as argument is rare. The 
analogical arguments that wc find actually employed 
show a decided disinclination to express themselves in a 
quite straightforward fashion ; unless, indeed, as in some 
of the cases above quoted, the connecting link (or middle 
term) is fairly obvious, and the argument, therefore, 
already nearly deductive and easily raised to that higher 
rank. As a general rule, the morci merely analogical (/.e. 
th(‘ loss deductive) the argument is, the more will it 
naturally tend to avoid open and definite expression l)y 
means of tliis simplest formula : for the definite expres- 
sion of reliance upon the rescunblance l>etween S and ^ 
to prove a definite assertioTi regarding S, is a[)t to pave* 
the way for inijuiries that an', then felt to be awkward. 
When tlie Analogy is a weak one (and equally when tlie 
points of resemblance'- are niiim.'rous or not easity 
summed up) nothing of coin*s(.‘ is more damping to the 
argument tlian any call for a cl(;av statemc'iit of the exact 
points of resomUance nvlicd upon ; and hence in many 
cases even the settijig B and ^ clearly side by side, and 
reducing the reasoning to tlu' above formula, becomes 
almost tantamount to a I'ediiction of the wliole argumejit 
to absurdity ; and is cojistantly luuployed ibr that pui’pose. 
Thus when a speaker in Parlianu‘iit declared that — 

“To ^?ny (l»at tlicro was nothing in the nature of a compact or 
ngrccnicnt hetweon the Government and tlic gentlemen whom they 
had been keeping in confinement wdtliout trial, reminded him of the. 
principal cliaracter in one cf Molicre's comedies, who said that ho liad 
not sold an\ thing, but bad merely given it away to bis friends and 
they had given him some money in exchange — ” 
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we find tlie other side making answer that — 

“ So far as tLo speech of the hon. iiiembor was not a mere baseless 
(heain ... it contains at least this one statement, that hecaiiHG in 
Molicrc there was a man Avho, havinj^ sold goods and received a jirice, 
pretended that he liad made a present of the goods and received a pre- 
sent in return, the position of the rrovemmont is analogous to that 
man.” 

And tlicn comes a statement of the '' essential differ- 
ence ” between the two apparently ])arallol cases. 

As a general rule, tlien. Analogy has a ti'iidency in 
practice to put itself forward eitlier as imnoly intended 
to raise a vagina presumption, or (dse (and more com- 
monly), with an air of coming vx ahundaitii, rather than 
as being in fact tlie sole evideiiccj relietl nipon. It is 
usually given, liowever unintentionally, in* such a manner 
that, if objections should be rais(‘d, it 3‘(miains easy to 
claim that only an illustration was intended, and to grant 
willi much candour that ])Ossil>ly as an illustration it 
fails to fit the case exactly; a process which closely 
resembles the parliamentary practice of first using and 
then ‘withdrawing’ an offensive expression. The express 
words ‘because,’ or ‘for,’ or ‘since,’ are as a rule 
omitted by the speaker: the connexioji will be amply 
supplied, as every experienced rhetorician must know, by 
any average audience, and being tlius voluntarily supplied 
l)y the audience, will probably be less exposed to their 
criticism. Whately, for exampk^ did not write, “In- 
ductive Logic can never be a rival to the Aristotelian 
Logic, nince a plough can never bo substituted for a flail,” 
but he wrote that Inductive Logic — 
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** Would not . . . luive the same object proposed with tJie Aristo- 
telian Logic ; nor bo in any respect a rival to that system. A plough 
may be a much more ingenious and valuable instrument than a flail, 
but it can never be substituted for it.” * 

Or again, Sir S. Northcote (speaking at Balham), 
did not say “Mr. Gladstone, because lie is fond of 
hewing down trees, will be likely to want to hew down 
our institutions,” but he said — 

“We shall be abused by a groat number of people because wo 
hesitate to give to the Prime Minister exactly the facilities he de- 
mands, hut wo shall endeavour to do our duty when those demands 
arc made upon us ; and we may take to heart one of those wise fiiblcs 
on which our youth was nourished. You may remember how a cer- 
tain woodman went into tho forest and asked the trees to lend him a 
bit of wood in order that he might make a handle to his axe. AVlieii 
they were unwise enough to give him a piece of wood, you recollect 
what happened to the trees themselves by the use the woodman made 
of the axe (cheers and laughter).” ♦ 

Tli(3se oxaraples will be sutticient to show what is here 
intended. But the difficulty of deciding wli other the 
Analogy was really relied upon as evidence, or genuinely 
and legitimately put forward as an illustration merely, 
or to j^oint a quaint and semi-serious fancy, is not the 
only one to which wc are exposed in practice, nor the 
most perplexing. This can, indeed, to a great extent bo 
met (much as an unparliamentary expression may be 
met) by demanding a disclaimer on tho spot. A far more 
flifficult question arises when wc attempt to fix the line 
between the metaphorical [and the direct use of names 

* The reader will notice that these cases are not given as examples 
of false analogy, but merely of tho usual method of getting an analogy 
(true or false) accepted by an ancliciice. 
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And perhaps the most frequent manner in which covert 
.analogy is used as argument, is by condensation into a 
name whicli just escapes being considered far-fetched or 
■metaphorical. 

“ It was observed by a sound thinker in those parts, that prox^erty 
wa-s ballast, and wlien once the ax)tness of tliat inetaplior liad been 
X^erccived, it followed that a man was not fit to navigate the sea of 
Xoolitics without a great deal of such ballast.” 

Tliat which to George Eliot and to most of her readers 
was (dearly a mere metaplior, the ax>tncss of which 
was all-iin])ortant to the force of the argument, passed 
easily, she tells us, among the less educated electors 
of Treby Magna, as hardly distinguishable from a plain 
statement of fact. The power of recognising metaphor 
as metaphor is one of the latest and highest acquisitions 
(so far as it is yet ac(piired) of mankind ; an outgrowth 
of the accurate spirit which marks off modern science 
from the ancient reign of florid imagination. 

To some extent, however, we are all in the position of 
tlicse electoi's. We smile at their siinx^licity, but future 
generations will smile at ours in turn. The schoolboy 
of the twentietli century may find a difficulty in realising 
that his ancestors were misled into supposing fleshiness 
i)i body to be padding against tlie shafts of disease,’’ 
or a glass of sherry taken just after a large and varied 
dinner, to be, in the sense intended, a ‘^whitewash.” 
At present the words are few where metaphor is wholly 
absent, and under metaphor wherever employed some 
danger lurks. Who is to guarantee, for example, that 
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the expression that danger "lurks” in metaphor will 
not at all mislead us? We are always rather prone to 
personify abstractions, and so far as wo really pictures 
Fallacy as external to ourselves, we are neglecting one 
of the most important facts about it. 

Provei’bs again ai*e frequently (‘inployi^d in arguing by 
indistinct resemblance. It is the slackness with Avhich 
any ^striking ' analogy will commonly pass muster that 
leads at all times to the use so freely made of proverbs. 
To assunio that some case comes under some Avell-known 
proverb, without a shadow of evidence to show that it 
docs so beyond what may be gathered fT*om the crudest 
superficial ihspection, is still in many quarters a favourit(‘ 
practic(\ Hence, as a rule, the earliest recoided crys- 
tallisation of wisdom has usually been a collection of 
})roverbs or of fables or allegories, — which latter arc* 
only a less generalised form of the same exj^edient, — and 
to some extent the process apj)ears to be still going on. 
It is true tliat in these times sucb oracidar wisdom 
obtains less influence than in the daJ^s of Solouion or 
even of Bacon, but one must admit that tlierc^ is still 
some chance for a writer to win in this Avay a certain 
popular reputation for jmqdietic insight. On all suclr 
easy dogmatism the action of Logic is apt to bo jmi’ely 
repressive. 

We sec then, in short, that analogical reasoning nuiy 
bo defined as the dim and unsupported assertion of 
essential resemblance. To assert essential resemblance 
is in itself a large undertaking, and yet there are few 
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assertions which are commonly made with a lighter 
heart or believed more obstinatelj". Only before the 
resemblance beUveen S and ^ is clearly defined and 
limited, can an aigumcnt be properly called analogical : 
and meeting Avitli an argument wliicli is at present in the 
merely analogical stage, the first step towards its exami- 
nation is the attempt to clearly define and limit tlu‘ 
(extent of the resemblance and difierence supposed to 
exist: which attempt^ so far as successful, destroys the 
merely analogical character of tlie argument, by bring- 
ing into daylight the supposed underlying Principh'. 
'riie special darigor ()f any argument, so far as it relies 
upon Analog}', is the possible existence of Imsuspected 
and essential dilference between tlu^ things compare*!. 
'^I'liis is the vital point of every anah)gical argument, the 
l)oint to which attack should ho diroctiMl, and Avhieh, if 
Ave are defimding the analogy, it be]ioA^(\s us most to be 
prepared to guard. Until tliis doubt is set at rest, there 
is nothing to shoAr that the resemhlance, how strikiiig 
soever, is more than surface-deep, or, even if really far- 
reacliiiig, that it has any bearing u])on the s])ccial point 
at issue. 


(h) The Dtmifcrfi of Tndaction, 

Befort^. beginning to discuss tlie dangers of tlu' indue-^ 
tive mode of aigiimeiit, it may be Avorth while to recall 
attention to the various shades of assertion compi*ised 
under the extremely general formula S — > In tluv 

first place, it must be reincmbercd (as noticed at pp. 78-851) 
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that at tlio present stage of knowledge the propositions 
wlnn’e such a statement can be in practice inteipreted 
<iuite unreservedly are comparatively few in number. 
Hero and there, certainly, we have discovered generalisa- 
tions which seem absolutely true, so far at least as our tests 
can yet try them and so far as all present practical pur- 
])oses are concerned, — such as the Law of Causation itself, 
•or the law tliat human beings have human ancestors, 
oi* that all matter gravitates, or that decapitation causes 
death. But for the most part, even in Science, we ai*e 
forced to be content with laws which express tendencies* 
merely. Often, indt‘ed, we think ourselves fortunate if 
we can reiiiih any shadow of a law at all. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say tliat the greater part of the knowledge 
on which daily conduct di^pends for its rationalisation 
consists solely of generalisations wliich, however crudely 
and boldly expressed and at intervals believed, are really 
^ipi)reliended (so far as ngai-ds persistent or fruitful 
apprcdiension) in the dimmest and vaguest way. To go 
iu> furtlnn* tlnui the popular maxim in favour of s^ieaking 
the trutli, t‘very thouglitful person will admit nowadays 
that tile law as usually stated needs sohut qiuilification ; 
although most jieople feel the admission dangerous, since 
no one has yet been able to formulate the real law so 
as, while avoiding mere platitude, to take in all the 
iLxeeptions. 

* The law ot* Gravity, it Hhouid he noticed, merely avoids this difti- 
I'ulty in a vorhal manner. It is absolutely true that all matter gravitates : 
but ‘gravitates* is a word coined to oxjn'oss the meaning ‘tends to 
fall.* 
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Next, S (in general) may he asserted to indicate ^ 
(whether absolutely or reservedly) either as its cause, its 
concomitant, or its effect, — that is, tdther as having ex- 
isted, as existing, or as to exist in the future. To assert 
that ^ is * the cattse of S is to assert absolutely that 
S wherever found indicates ;^’s past (‘xistence (e.f/. ^Life 
is always due to prioi* life’) ; to assert the same indica- 
tion "reservedly’ is to assert either that is one cause^ 
but that there may be others ; or, in tlu^ most reserved 
form of all, that an observed sequence ^ followed by S 
was " not purely accidental.’ i* To assert absoluhdj'^ that 
S wherever found indicates ^’s present existmice, is to 
assert that every S witliout ex(!ej)tion ])bssessos the 
attribute, belongs to the class, deserves the name, or is 
found in conjunction with, ^ : to assert tlu^ same re- 
servedly is to assert that S and ^ are inoii* or loss often 
found togcjtlun* (or that S is nearly always, usually, 
frequently, ,^) — more often than more coinci<lence will 
account for, — or again that the oi)served conjunction S 
and ^ in co-existenco will at least temd to recur. To 
assert absolutely that S wherever found indicates 
future existence is to assert not only that S is a cause* 
(or the cause) of but that no otlier cause is ever 
capal»]e of interfering Avith it, — a veiy- large assertion : to 
assert the same i-eservedly is to assert that >S, unless 
something unspecified iiiterfcr(*s, may seu x e as a sign that 

To sny tliat tho sd1<? faiiso ♦ronerally Ix'ars a quito differout 

meaning, namely that some other thing (perhaps vaguely specified) -was 
not oporative3. 

t See note at i). SI. 
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^ will happen, or that the observed seciuonce S followed 
l>y will tend to recur. 

In spite of these tangled variations there is, as it 
seems to me, a sufficient reason for framing the formula 
as above. Tin's is the ideal ty].)e, by comparison with 
which any actual shortcomings may best be made 
ap})arent. If S does not indicate quite absolutely, 
tliere is no better means of scicing why and liow^ far it 
falls short of doing so, than an inquiry Avhat arc tlni 
dangers to AvJiich such certainty is exposed and what 
has been done to guard against them. And as for the 
time-element, that may l)o n(‘glocted, so for as a fii.*st out- 
lined vioAV ‘of th(', dangers is concerned. Just as the 
process may T>o g(,‘neraliscd, so may the dangers. In 
spite of tluur suj-facc variations their deepest meaning is 
the same. Tlmi-o is at bottom oiie 2>i*hiiary source of 
fallacy in the inductive argument, call it by whatever 
name may be most convenient. We may name it, for 
instance, the danger of " overlooking Plurality of Causes, 
or neglecting possible Chance oi* Counteraction,” or “the 
possibility of uiikiioAvn antecedents,” or "arguing either 
2)Ost hoc ergo propter hoc or per en timer nilouem HimpU- 
eem,'' or "neglecting to exclude alternative possibilities,” 
or " forgetting that facts may bear more than one inter- 
pretation,” or " stating the laAv too widely,” or " failing 
to see below the surface,” or — perhaps on the whole best 
of all — " undidy m^glccting points of difference.” 

It may be well here to make a slight digression in 
order to show more definitely how ‘undue neglect of dif- 
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ference/ is the main danger of direct generalisation just 
as of tlie argument from analogy. Concrete evidence for 
an abstract law consists, it has been said, of a case or cases 
brought forward, of whicli such law is asserted to bo tins 
best explanation. If then some Ijetter explanation is 
possible the theory as stated is impeachable. But what 
is meant by a better exjdanatloii ? Can there be degrees 
of explanation, so long as the facts are all explained ? 
♦Surely tlio facts relied upon either do or do not all form 
eases under the law asserted ? Surely tbe term ‘ I letter ’ 
or ‘ worse ^ is inappropriate ? tbe best (ixplanation is 
meant, however, not only any law from which all tin* 
facts obsei'ved are deducilde, — for wo may often fraiiu' 
many different hypotheses, iucoiisistont with each othei*. 
which will each explain all the facts; but what is meant 
is, that solitary one out of all ])ossible hypothes(‘S which, 
while explaining all the facts already in view, is 
nanwved, limited, hedged, or <|ualilied, sufficiently to 
guard in the l)(‘st possible Avay against undiscoveyed 

also. The wider the law the greater the danger, 
until precautions are taken; and it is in the strength of 
these precautions tliat the value of any Theory lies. It 
is a merely negative condition, or absolute y^hie qua non, 
that a Theoiy shall at least explain tlio facts alrc^ady in 
view: failing tliis, it is condemned, or seen to need 
qualification, on the threshold. But beyond and above 
the preliminary condition that no known fiictas yet con- 
tradicts the theory, we need also the assurance, in some 
sliape or other, that If there were exceptions (or con- 
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tradictoiy instances) their existence would already have 
been discovered or inferrible. This assurance it is Avhich 
forms the turning-point of ijiductive proof. Hence the 
* best ’ explanation of the fiicts A and B and C is that 
explanation Avhich wliile neglecting certain points of 
difference among them, and thus fonning some generalisa- 
tion, neglects only those differences which are "ui»- 
ossential:’ the Ijcst exjdanation of (/.c. generalisation 
from) one solitar}^ sequence observed is that Avhich 
neglects only its unessential elements or filatures. While 
all generalisation exists by neglecting points of difference, 
the soundness of any generalisation consists entirely in 
the completeness Avith which it balanc<‘s out the relative 
importancoi of the ])oiiits of ditieronce conceriuHl. Th(‘ 
assum])tion at the bottom of all our ex]:)lanation and pre- 
diction — of all our reduction, of Nature to Law — is not 
only that the same antecedents will have the same eoii- 
scf(ucnts (for it seems hardly necessary to say tliat nf> 
tAvo total sets of circumstances ev('r w^erc or Avill he 
precisely alike ^), but that Avlicnevei* sovuc of the obseiwed 
circumstances recur, some of the same antecedents, con- 
comitants and consccpiciits may he looked foi*. The 
jn'oblem is always to discoAx>r exactly Avliich of the com- 
ponent circumstances of one total ovtuit are essential to 
any given portion selected from those of another. Every 
abstract proposition selects some only as being essential,. 

* Jiist as the nienibors of every class of objects have tlieir points of 
dissimilarity From each other, as well as rhe points of simifarity which 
constitute them a class, so liavo the members of any class of events. 
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and it is through deep analysis of tlie actual circumstances 
that we avoid selecting too few. The two opposite 
modes of missing the ideal, then, are : — (1) to be content 
with too little repetition of circumstances — too broad a 
law, — as when we say in our liastc All men arc liars,” 
and (2) to demand too exact a repetition of circumstances 
— too narrow a law, — as in the case of the Chinaman who 
burnt down his lioiise in order to repeat as far as possible 
the exact circumstances in which he first ol)tained a 
certain kind of cookeiy. The former fault is the induc- 
tive fallacy proper : the latter may T>c a serious hindrance 
to knowledge, or may lead to a waste of time oi* money 
or trouble, but it makes no false ju'eb'ncc and thus runs 
less risk of failu)*e in obtaining the immediate effect 
required. 

It is in evciry case, then, tlirough undue neglect of tha 
essential ditference between the sj)ecilic case or cases 
ol)scrved and the wider genus to which the assertion 
prof(‘ssos to refer, that we rise to a generalisation not 
.sufficiently guarded against possible exceptions. The 
ideal is, to frame every generalisation unoxceptionably, — 
so that no excej)tioii can be found, — and this whether 
the outward form that the statement takes is simple — as 
in ‘"All matter gravitates,” — or qualified, as in '"All 
stones fall to the ground except when restrained in 
certain ways from doing so.” It is either by far-reach- 
ing foresight or by growing experience that exceptions 
come to light; and when they are recognised, the 
supposed law has either to l>e abandoned altogether (if 


T 
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they are numerous and important) or modified in order 
to take them in. The experimental methods are thus, 
in one aspect, metliods for as far as i)o.ssiblc anticipating 
the discovery of exceptions. 

The first and weakest remedy against stating as a law 
at all, what should properly he called a coincidence, is 
the cm[»loyment of the Theory of Probabilities: an 
immense subject, and full of dangers of its own. Any 
full discussion of its details is liere out of the ({uestion ; * 
nor, indeed, is it rerpiired for our purposes. It may, hoAV- 
over, be explained tliat, as regards Pi*oof and Disproof — 
i,e. as regards the simple answer Yes or No, to a question 
raised and <l(d:)ated, — tlie chi(5f operation of the doctrine 
is in enaljling us to say in c(*rtain cases that S and ^ 
(c.f/. sun-spots <and magnetic storms) occur in conjunc- 
tion moj'e frequently than (*an bo accounted for by mere 
coincidence. In the al)Sonce of any knoAvlcdge of tlie 
causation concerned, such a result may, no doubt, have a 
certain value. But in pursuance of our plan, wc shall 
confine attention to the more marked and definite end 
of the scale. The employment of tlie Docitrinc of Chances 
must always be superseded by more stringent methods as 
soon, as inciuiry ])asses beyond its very earliest and most 
tentative stages. 

Since, then, for com])lote proof of a law from facts 
two things are necessary : — 

* Mr. Venn’s Logir «i/ Chance is generally considered the best 
English work on the snbjeet. See also Mill’s Logic, bk. iii. chaps, xvii. 
xviii. and xxiii. ; and Bain’s hnlnction, chap. ix. 
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(1) Tlie assurance that no contradictory instance has 

yet been found, and 

(2) The assurance that if a eontradictoiy instance 

existed its existence would be known; 

It follows that nefjaiivdy all turns on the finding of con- 
tradictory instances, while posUively all turns on the 
completeness of the search for them. All positive proof 
depends not on the fact of observations having been luadr* 
nor even on the fact of experiments having been per- 
formed; but on the care, tl)e precautions, Avith which 
observation lias been interpreted and experiment con- 
ducted. So far only as these exclude alternative.^ 
possibilities, ar<i they of real value. 

We liave noticed, more than once, the danger of over- 
looking alternative possibilities. And it is true that 
civery Theory set up has, in the first place, to show its 
prclerability over all conflicting theories. This is pre- 
cisely what is meant by saying that the burden of proof 
.remains. Just liecause Disproof is easier tlian Proof,'*' 
and because all positive assertion can only justify itself 
as a remainder Avhen negative assertions arc subtracted- - 
when mistakes have been either one by one eliminate d 
or in a body prevented — the burden of doubt to be 
removed by evidence consists (essentially in the group of 
alternative theories remaining undiscarded. The impor- 
tant point is always, to show that all other possible 
theories ai‘o weighed in the balance and found wanting : 
that is to say, that all precautions have been taken against 

* Soo p. 250, 
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that crudest kind of uncliecked generalisation which the 
least trained mind possesses ever in greatest ahiindance. 

This objection against a tlieoiy — that alternative 
theories ai*e not yet discarded — appears, however, more 
directly applicable, more fruitful of results, against a 
concrete or an abstract-concrete thesis than against a 
directly abstract one ; and as a method of attack on such 
tlieses, where for any reason it may be inconvenient to* 
searcli for the supposed underlying Principles, it could 
no doubt be madcs useful. Accoidingly I have thought 
it worth while to set out in an Appendix (A) a sum- 
inaiy of the alternative theories amongst Avhich any 
ol>sorved coiicrote sequence or coexistence has to choose. 
Every observation or cxpeiiment inter].} rcied is a case of 
the assertion of an abstract-concrete ju-oposition. Find- 
ing S followed or accompanied by under certain con- 
ditions, we assort causal coimoction between them. And 
the right of the theory chosen, over ail its [)08sible livals, 
depends entirely uj)on the depth of our insiglit into tlie 
conditions under which the ex])0i‘iment or observation 
was really made. This is the main lesson of Logic, as 
regai’ds Induction. The illogical person is content to 
produce, as evidence fo)' a supposed instance of causation, 
the bai*e foot of succession in time, or unexplained con- 
comitance, — as, for example, in the case of quack I’c- 
medies, or again, in nearly all cases of su])crstitious 
belief ; while inductive science always demands as 
full an analysis as possible, of all the circumstances. 
Failing this, as with all care it niiist sometimes fail, tlic 
proof is recognised as weak. 
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(c) The Empincal Methods, 

Of Empirical Methotls the only careful classification 
yet made is, 1 believe. Mill’s well-known list of five. 
AVliile, as their author himself (and more lately, Professor 
Jevons) expended labour in showing, none of these is, 
except in an ideal sense, completely satisfactory as a 
guarantee, but in every case a furth(u- assertion is 
practically wanted; yet tluj statement of the method 
employed in the given experiment or observation, to- 
gether with the i^rcjcautions taken against its special 
dangers, may be regarded as the answer given to the 
challenge of ])ossible alternatives : in other words, as a 
means of shifting the burden of proof. 

Since there may possibly be, in some quarters, a dis- 
position to take these metliods for more than they were 
probably intende<l to be w^ovth, there will perhaps bo some 
use in remin<liiig the reader tliat it is tlio guarding 
against the danger to which each method is liable, that 
is in every case the all-important circumstance — far more 
so than the mere employment of this or the other 
method. It is not, for instance, because a given experi- 
ment “ proceeds according to the Method of DifTerence ” 
that tlie evidence is strong, but because by means of 
certain ])r(iCautions (often more easily taken under the 
Method of Difference than in the other cases) we liappen 
to have approximately reached the ideal there set uj). 
A careful employment of the ‘‘ weakest ” of the methods 
is often better than a loose employment of the strongest. 
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It seems unnecessary in this place to obscure oiu^ 
more general view by entering upon the Empirical 
Methods in detail and discussing their special liabilities 
to frustration.^* It will bo enough here to remark that 
ultimately the solo danger of fallacj" in empirical proof 
is that of neglecting to take into account tlio differenc(^s 
between the Antecedent (or Consc(pient) observed in 
any actual sequence, t and that sj)oken of in the S (or 
of our abstract proposition l)as(‘d upon it. In an\' 
serpienco observed in Nature there are usually certain 
elements ovcidooked at first, and if one of these be 
important, our ^ natural ' infer(.‘nce is to that extent 
misguided.' Thus for a long tiuK^ the possibility was. 
overlooked that the phenomena of ferimuitation could be 
due to germs floating in tlie air. From the most careful 
cxperiment.s that w(ire made up to the beginning of the 
present c(*ntury, the belief was held that since all the 
possildo external sources were known and guardcnl 
again.st, the generation of the yeast-plant mnst take- 
place in some ' spontaneons ' fashion within the fluid 
itself. So again, until quite recently' it was commonly 
believed that the carbon of vegetable produce must come 
from the soil : that it should he almost entirely derived 
from colourless air, seemed on the face of it unlikely. 

The same danger may be otherwise phrased by say- 

* I have, liowover, thought it well to SL*t tlK‘S(> out in the Appendix 

(B). 

•j" For brevity I hero speak of sequence only; since unless causation 
ht» a dream, co-Gxist(']i(*G may always be reduced to a complex result of 
soqiioDces. Sec also Api^eudix (A). 
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ing that tlie empirical fallacy consists in resting our 
[)roof of a law or theory on confirmatory (i.e, congruent) 
facts alone. If tlie facts around us do not fit our theories 
we have of course unanswerable disproof: but if tlic 
facts do fit them, the theories arc not yet neeessaril}^ 
secure. We need besides such facts, in every case tlie 
further assurance that any contrjulictory facts, if existing, 
would have come to light. And so far as this assurance 
is wanting, so far the proof is weak. Mer<^ number of 
confirmatory facts will sometimes yield us tliis assurance, 
l)ut only so far as in tlie given case the special circum- 
stances guarantee this, is number of any avail. In many 
cases in most chemical experiments) a sifiglc instance 
is more trustworthy than a thousand of anotlier kind, 
since here the precautions are often enough to exclude 
‘ unknown antecedents.’ Tlie assurance lies outside any 
inducti ve methods : for tlie various methods merely cor- 
respond to various forms wliich the same dilliculty takes 
on. It is analysis only that can enable us to know how 
far we have really reckoned with unknown ant(;cedents, 
— analysis of the complex facts presiuited to our obser- 
vation. Tlui whole difference between sound and un- 
sound generalisation liivs in the care witli which Wi‘. seek 
for hidden elements in the cases observe^d, which shall 
modify our first rough guess at the law supposed to 
explain them. 

Accordingly the attack on a generalisation most 
usefully takes the shape of an attempt either directly to 
point out hidden circumstances in the facts observed, 
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or at the least to point out that the analysis has not 
been a renmrkably searching one. Thus Prof. Tyndall, 
attacking the theory that Bacteria are capable of " spon- 
taneous generation,’ sums up the chief faults of the 
argument as follows : — 

“ Tlie proof of Bat-tcrial death at 1*10^ Fahr. consists solely in the 
observed Jact, tliat wheji a certain liijuid is liejited to that temperature 
no life appears ill it afterwards; while m another liquid life apiicars 
two days after it has been heated to 212°. Instead of concluding that 
in the one liquid life is destroyed an<l in tlie other not, it is assumed 
that 110° Falir. is tlie death-temperature for both ; and this being so, 
the life observed in tlie second licpiid is regarded as a case of spon- 
taneous generation. A great <loal of Dr. llastiaii’s nnist cogent reason- 
ing rests n]>oii this foundation. Assumptions of this kind guide him 
in his most shrious experiuieiits. lie liiids, for example, that a 
mineral solution docs not develop Bacteria when exposed to the air ; 
and he concludes from this that an organic infusion also may he thus 
exposed without danger of infection, lie c‘.xposcs tnitiip-juicc accord- 
ingly, obtains a crop of Bavtcria, which, in the light of liis assumption, 
are spontaneously generated. 8iu*h arc the warp and woof of some of 
the weightiest arguments on Ibis ([ucstion which have been addressed 
by him to the lioyal Society.” 

Finding M (a component of S ) followed or accompanied 
l)y Z, whetlicr in munerous ijislances, or in one instance 
where apparently no third circumstance has had time 
or opportunity to intervene, the natural impulse is to 
state the law as M ~- > Z. Ami, in every case, attack 
on the truth of such law consists ultimately either in 
the direct assertion that certain instances do in fact 
contradict it, or in the milder assertion that no steps 
have been taken to limit the sweep of the law as far as 
pindcnce would suggest; in the still milder shape 
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*of an inquiiy whether or no such steps have been taken. 
If, in the case observed, M or Z was really qualified by 
the presence of N, it is always possible that the real 
law may be N — > Z, or MN — > Z, or M — > ZN, or 
MN — > ZN ; that is, N may be an important factor, 
and any statiijnent of the law which neglects to mention 
it maj^ accordingly be inexact and misleading. 

In the Appemlix it is noticed that the five methods 
consist realty of variations upon two that are funda- 
mental. These two are the Metho<ls of Agreement 
and of Difference. It is qucstimiablc, however, whether 
the distinction even between these two is of real iniport- 
.ance from our point of view. As regards observed 
coexistences, the Method of Difterence is plainly alto- 
gether inapplicable until they are resolved into sequences 
(which is often at present practicalhi impossible) ; but 
as regards sequences the distinction depends merely on 
the fact tliat in employing the Method of Agreemmit 
" unknown circumstances ' are eliminated cliiefiy by the 
'iiumher and I'aridy of observations, while in employ- 
ing the Method of Difference it is chiefly the imincdiacf/ 
of the sequence (knoAvn through our control of surround- 
ing conditions) that is relied upon for the same pin- 
pose. But in both we may be deluded, and by the 
same cause. Tlie case or cases upon which we rest our 
theory may realty belong to a narrower class than that 
which the theory contemplates. Their differentia over 
the genuH about whicli we make the assertion, may be an 
important factor in the behaviour of the tilings observed. 
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The Five Inductive Methods, witli all theix‘ uiilike- 
ncss to each other, have thus one important point of 
similarity. They all consist in bringing cases, — claimed 
to be unmistakalde on account eitlier of their ^ nature ^ 
and circumstances, or their number and variety, — cases 
of the operation of the law set up as Thesis,. and of no 
more complex one. And conse(|uontly the one point of 
vulnerability for all of them is tlio possibility tliat tlK^ 
(;ases relied upon were somehow difterent from those 
expressly covered by the law ; that, in fact, there were 
special circumstances along with tliem, Avdiicli sliould bi^ 
generalised so as to find expression in the statemcmt of 
the law, nuiking it narrow(ir than at ])resent. 

The five methods an* not in tliomselves a set of 
se])arate safeguards against inductive^, fallacy, oi* a com- 
plete exposition of the modes in Mdiieli we ovgld to 
reason from fact to law ; but rather a generalised analysis 
of some of the most elementary niotlos in v/hieh we do 
(or perhaps, did oi-iginally) so reason ; tjacli of these 
modes being liable to its own sj)ecial dangers, and there- 
fore, unless ])]*operly guarded, each and all being illusojv 
as a guarantee. Kegarded siiuply as methods of Prool*, 
they are in several ways not (piitc satisfactory. They 
are in this dilemma : either they are to be used as actual 
tests, to which wo can bring the given experiment, — in 
which case they are certainly liable to ‘ frustration or 
else they are merely ideals to wlucli in practice we can 
never be sure that we attain. Moreover, they assume a 
greater simplicity" of matojhil tlian really ever exists, an<l 
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they assume too that the mind comes to its work of 
interpreting tlio facts of experience in a state of candoui" 
and virgin ignorance wliich is — ever since language took 
shape — very far from being the actual case. Their 
practical value, therefore, is rather as systematic hints 
for tentative discovery, than as methods of Pj*oof at all. 

How then is our general knowledge proved from the 
particular facts of (;x})erienc(> ? Tt can be disproved l>v 
experience easil3^ (sulyect of course to the familiar 
possibility of our supposed experience being itself illusory b 
but proof of aTi abstract ])ro])osition can never be theoreti- 
cally complete, and the lines which we draw across tlu* 
long scale between the liighest practical dortainty and 
tlie wildest guess-work are, like all onr distinctions in 
eontinuous nature, useful up to a certain i)olnt but 
incapable of standing close scrutiny or careful refine- 
ment. The truth tliat destruction is easy and construc- 
tion difiicult, is nowliere better exemplified than in oni'^ 
proof of general laws. A scrpiciic(' in Nature is ol;>seive<I 
to happen frerpiontly ; tliis perhaps sets some ingenious 
in(piirer on tlie track of a law ; experiments (wo ai'e 
speaking, of course, of modern times), ai’e made with tlu^ 
view of testing the hypothesis, — of naiTowing doAvn the 
law into defiiiitencss and limiting it as far as necessarw 
At last, after many struggles it comes forth as a recog- 
nised empirical law. But now it cither remains in thi.s 
condition, with the sword of ])ossib]e contradictory 
instances ever hanging over its head, or by some furtluM- 
discovery it gets established under the protection of 
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some wider law witli a gi*eater prescriptive right. Nou\ 
if it he false, this wider law must 1 )c false also. Pcrliaps 
it is secure at last? Perhaps it may he; practically it 
often is, but theoretically never. For every supposed 
law has merely served its purpose and stood its tests 
(such tests as we can apply) for a certain finite length 
of time. After centuries of life it may be upset in a 
moment, or at least found to be not universally true, to 
be true only undei* conditions, to be crude in its present 
statement and to need fui-ther refining away. The 
longer it has stood its trial, the safer of course it is 
against the fear of contradictoiy instances coming to 
light; in fact, it lias jirobably been pared down already 
to accommodate such instances a dozen times, being of 
course naiTOwcMl each time. 

It is an ungrateful task for any one who cares about 
the distinction between truth and error, to dwell on such 
facts as these, without some further apology. They 
seem at first sight to pi'ove too iiuich, — namely tliat 
tl 101*0 is no certainty ever attainable in interpreting 
Natiu'o, blit that ' unknown antecedents ’ are as 
ubiquitous, and possibly as destructive to our best theories, 
as the dangers to health in the midst of which our lives 
are passed. Nor do T, in fact, sec any way of denying 
this except by means of deliberate self-deception. But 
such apology as I can make for this view will come 
better in speaking, at tlie end, of some of the defences 
that can be made for Logic as a practical science. 

Of course, in the ease of a great many laws believed 
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in, the question is settled for us by ancestral habits ; and 
in many other cases we shall accomplish more in the 
Avovld by faith than by scepticism. But here we an^ 
merely trying, for the moment, to sec tlie facts as they 
are, and not as practical prudence miglit suggest that we 
had better habitually view them. And two things, 1 
think, we cannot lielp admitting : — 

First, that every supposed law, whetlier of succession 
or coexistence, may turn out to be too widely stated. 
If, as is probable, there is ‘some truth in’ such law, ^ujt 
t]\e assertion it makes juay be too wide and sweeping, 
and perlia]).s ought to be limited in some way, making 
it true only under certain conditiojis. 

Secondly, between mere guesses, hypotheses, theories, 
(unpirieal laws, and ‘laws of Nature,’ there are only 
contimions diffiiVOTices of degree in certainty, according 
to the nature and ninuber of the tests they liavc stood, 
and the duration of their past invulncrahility. In tlu* 
case of Axioms, .so far as their (tontradietory is incon- 
ceivable — i.r. makes nonsmi.se of the Avoids employed, — 
so far of course it is futile to speak of their uiicertainty : 
but Avherever this is not the cas(', Axioms too come 
merely at the head of tliis same scale of credibility. Tlu^ 
resemblance in uncertainty between a fanciful guess and 
a proA^cd laAv may be less important than the difTereiice 
in dogi'ec of certainty : but the fact cannot be safelj^ 
hidden that the resemblance cjxists. 

The distinction often made betAveen valid inductions 
and ‘ merely empirical laAVS ’ is then, strict!}^ speaking,' 
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not aUsoliite, though roughly useful; the line between 
them will not bear close inspection. For ' empirical’ 
means ' true so far as we can yet see, but, inasmuch as 
inexplicable at present by a higher law, possibly liable to 
further limitation and this may bo said of every Law 
of Nature we possess. The metliod of proving laws is 
one and tlu? same whether they bo the merest wildest 
.supposition or the soundest exjdanation of the facts of 
Nature. In tlie first place it is a f^lne iiuCi non that no 
contradictory instance shall have yet been found. It 
hardly needs expressly stating that one single discovered 
exception is sufhcic^nt to break down an assei tod law. 
The absone^j of such an instance, liowevcn*, it must be 
<H]ually obvious, is not sufficient for proof. But, in the 
second ])lace, th(i jiositivc strengtli of our evidence de- 
jiends upon the extent of our right to claim sufficient 
knowledge of all the attendant circumstances of the 
ol)scvvation or ex].)eriment. 


IV. TriE Dancjeus ok tiik Aiioument uv Sjgx. 

Under Deductive Proof, it will be remembered, we 
have elected to leave aside the ease of complete Demon- 
stration, since to supply a missing premiss correctly is 
at least as difficult as to pass it for sufficient when 
already expresstid. It is not, however, with the whole 
j^roblem of supplying missing })remisscs that we arc 
now concerned : that belongs by right to the method for 
reducing to absurdity. 
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What is liero called the argument by sign, as opposed 
to the argument by example, consists of the cases wheriJ 
the major premiss is either itself given as Ileason, or is 
only suppressed through its extreme familiarity, not 
through any doubt as to its truth or any liositation as to 
what tlie law jiiay really be. When, ejj., we attemj)t to 
prove innocence by means of an alibi, Ave refer no doubt 
to the ]»rinciple (whicli hardly needs express statement) 
that a man cannot be in two places at once; and so, in a 
largo number of instances, Avhere the application alone is 
expressly given, tlui argument is really intended for deduc- 
tive. In all cases of attempted proof, it is cx])crience in 
some shape or otlier that is relied U2)on, wliether alread;\^ 
geneiulised (*xporience or not ; <5X2)eriencc eiystallised 
into names aiul propositions, or exi)erience not yet so 
formulated. Tlie difieioice between em])irical and de- 
ductive proof may bo further brought out by saying that 
in the former we deal more directly with the facts expe- 
rienced, Avhilc in the latter avc rely largely on mere for- 
mulas. 

The chief difficulties in summing up the dangcj'S 
pticuliar to thi^ Argument by Sign lie j)artly in the fact 
that faulty deduction may be due to so many different 
causes, and that, thmugh disclaiming one cause while 
alloAving another to operate, tlie fallacy has so many 
facilities for escaping oj)cn conviction ; and jiartly in the 
fact that according to our own definition, it is only when 
l)oth Princiifie and Apj)lication arc clearly aj:)]>rehended 
as such, that an}- argument can be rightly called deduc- 
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tive, and that consequently if an attempt is made to* 
employ a Principle that does not strictly apply, it may 
easily he pleaded against the charge of faulty deduction, 
that strict deduction (Demonstration) is not intended. 

Nevertheless something ina}^ T think, ho done, hy 
recognising clearly that the danger against which c\ ery 
argunient has to guard is the ac- 

ceptance of a Principle which does not apply ; and this, 
whether caused through ignorance of syllogistic requii-e- 
ments, or through verbal amhigiiities, or through suppos- 
ing the reciprocal of either Principle or Application to he 
its equivalent. Against the easj" pica that demonstration 
is not intended, may he hrought the reminder that in such 
case the Thesis, so far as definitely asserted, is at first a 
pretender to (pialitios which it afterwards confesses to 
1)0 wanting. So far as it really cannot ho rationalised,- - 
l)y bringing the underlying principle and its application 
into shape for l igid investigation, — so far its truth must 
of course remain untested, and helief in its triitli either 
a careless or a semi-voluntary act. 

It may 1)C well, then, to glance at the operation of 
the three causes of faulty deduction just above enume- 
rated. And first, of the ignorance of syllogistic rcfjuirc- 
ments. By tins is meant solely the ignorance, when 
Reason and Thesis are given, of tlie fact that a further 
assertion is implied, and of the nature and limits of such 
further assertion, — what must he said l:)y it, in order to 
complete the deductive 2)roof. 

It may ho held, and it may l)e true, that in actual 
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practice purely syllogistic fallacies veiy rarely occur. 
Wliat on the face of them appear like syllogistic fallacies 
may in most cases be found on further inquiry to be 
really due either to false belief as to the matter, or to the 
tyranny of names, or to ignorance of the law of Counter- 
Indication, whereby the reciprocal of some true Principle 
is accepted as equivalent in meaning. Thus if any one 
argues that the prisoner is guilty, from the fact of his 
confusion when arrested, it is, no doubt, more probable 
that he believes in the truth of the fui*ther assertion 
‘ confusion — > guilt,' or in the equivalence of this wdth 
the less questionable law that ‘'guilt causes (and there- 
fore — >) confusion,' than in the formal sufficiency of the 
latter assertion as completing the Syllogism. Still, easy 
and indeed self-evident as the formal recjuirements of 
reasoning are, we are bound to suppose that peo])lc are 
occasionally liable to look upon insufficient premisses 
as formally binding. In fact, there is probably one class 
of persons who have really acquired some power of con- 
fusing themselves in this nicatter, namely, those who, 
having learnt the moods an<l figures by rote for an 
examination, have not as yet quite succeeded in forget- 
ting them again. Nothing could well he more confusing 
than an attempt to apply the cumbrous machinery of 
the Syllogism to arguments met with in real life. And 
whoever has tampered -with his mother-wit by substi- 
tuting for it a clumsy Logic depending on elaborate 
mnemonics, must no doubt pay the penalty in loss of 
as the mischief remains. 
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It is well, therefore, to remember that the Syllogistic 
requirements may always bo clearly shown cither by 
viewing the middle term as a sign, the nniversal tmst- 
worthiness of which sign is all-imjiortant to the proof; 
or, whore the middle term is difficult to find, by viewing 
R as itself the affirmation of the antecedent (or the denial 
of tlie consequent) of a hypothetical proj^osition of whicli 
T (or the denial of T) forms the otlier term. It is not 
necessary in this place, however, to enter fully into thu 
details of this operation, since in the chapter on Reduc- 
tion to Al)surdity (p. 298) we shall find a better o|)portu- 
nity for <loing so. In the mean time, apart from igno- 
rance of syllogistic re(piirements, and from the possibility 
that our siqiposcd knowledge relied upon may be mis- 
taken, there l•emain two other, and commoner, sources of 
eiTor, 

As regards the acceptance of the reciprocal as equiva- 
lent, not much move remains to bo add(id to that already 
said. Either the Princi|)le or the Application may be 
wrongly supplied in this manner, with the result that 
wo tlicn accept an express principle, togotlier with an 
express supposed application thereof, Avhen in fact tlie 
latter is merely the application of a very different prin- 
ciple, — and one, it may bo, very much easier to prove. 
Especially is this the case, as pointed out above, in the 
flisjunctivo (or dilemmatic) argument : M — > non-^ is 
nearly always easier to establish than non-M — > ^ ; 
and accordingly, wdierever in a deductive argument the 
R states that S — > noii-M, we need to be especially on 
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guard But in all cases of attempted deductive proof, 
this fallacy is a constant source of danger. And its in- 
sidious nature and the facilities for escape which, even 
when detected and arrested, it presents, mark it out as 
deserving very careful attention. 

So great are the facilities for escape that it is difficult 
to tind instances wliich will be unhesitatingly accepted as 
such, even by a respcictable minority of rcadci’s. The 
danger is so simple, so obvious when pointed oiit, that 
tliose who have not had occasion to study the causes 
of fallacy in actual operation will be loth to accuse the 
hinnan intellect in general of ever being in the least 
alFocted by it : while even those who have 'vVatched the 
action of erroneous reasoning most carefully must hesitate 
to say in the given case that this cause w<as solely, or even 
jjiainly, operative. The logician is in fact hero placed in 
Jiiucli the same difficulty as so frecpicntly occurs in all 
inter] nutation of raotiveH: seve]‘al motives have had a 
sliaro in some action, and amongst them, in the vaguest 
and most unconscious manner, one motive less noble tlian 
the vest ; a motive which the person accused will be not 
only sure to deny, but which, if he had been conscious of 
it at the time of acting, ho would at once have dismissed 
as unworthy. As a matter of fact it may have had co]i- 
sidoralde weight, and yet if the case is brought forward 
as an instance of its operation, a feeling of perfectly 
honest virtuous indignation is aroused. So it is with 
this deductive fallacy. A person who has really been 
])artly misled by it will be almost sui*e to declare, when 
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the fallacy is pointed out, either that he meant the 
Principle to cut both ways, or else that ho only intended 
to make a suggestion or to raise a pi'esumption, — com- 
plete demonstration being unattainable : ” and quite 
probably both of tliese intcntion>s were really present 
to his mind in a vague along udth some uncertainty 
as to what the requirements of complete demonstration 
might be. For just as a man is seldom conscious of his 
own motives at tlie time, while on after reflection the 
nobler motives are apt to rise into undue prominence, 
so our view of what constitutes complete demonstration 
is often clearer on after reflection than in the heat of 
argument or during the first glow of belief. 

Nevertheless, there is on occasion something gained 
by forcing even the most unw^orthy motives into promi- 
nence, in order that they may be definitely disclaimed 
and the disclaimer registered for future use ; and so with 
this kind of fallacy. Whore the argument is plainly 
intended for deductive, time may often be saved by 
searching first for any slackness in the view of what de- 
ductive proof really demands. If on inquiry it turns out 
that the intention was merely to raise a loose presumption 
in favour of the view, tlie looseness of the presumption 
may be tlius made fully evident; while if the I’cciprocal 
of the express principle is believed to be also true, this 
belief can then be placed on its trial. 

The remaining source of danger in deductive argu- 
ments may bo described as that of forgetting part of the 
postulated meaning of the names employed, or again, of 
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reading into them meanings which they arc not intended 
to bear. So far as significant names are employed in 
Proof (whether as M or S or the two liabilities to 
error are at bottom the same as those already men- 
tioned, — undue neglect of difference or of resemblance. 
The meaning of every name, we have seen (p. 108) 
contains two elements, — the difierential and the generic, 
— and either of these may be unduly overlooked. Wc 
may, in other words, unduly neglect the negative or 
the positive meaning, the points of difference from other 
things or the points of resemblance to some of them, 
to which the name refers. 

This double chance of en'or is one that was treated 
at some length by Aristotle, under the * name of the 
Fallacia Accidentis, or confusion of the accidental with 
the essential. It is true that if we interpret Fallacia 
Accidentis as widely as possible, it will include far more 
than these merely verbal errors, namely, the errors also 
to which empirical proof, as such, is liable. When we 
reason by false Analogy, or when wc explicitly frame too 
sweeping a generalisation, we are taking "accidental' 
resemblance for essential (or essential difference for acci- 
dental) ; and vice versa when we fall short of the ideal 
on the other side ; but it was the interpretation of names 
that Aristotle seems to have had chiefly in view. Tliere 
is another phrase also sometimes a])plied to the same 
double chance of error ; the possibility of arguing a dicto 
simpliciter ad dictum sectmdiim quid, or a dicto secim- 
dxim quid ad dictum simpliciter; and perhaps this 
supplies the more really descriptive title. 
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Everything that can be named may be viewed as 
existing at once simjyliciter and .^ecv/ndiim quid (or as 
belonging to a genus and also possessing a difference). 
Everything belongs to certain classes, the narrower * of 
which possess difference over and above the broader, and 
beyond tlie narrowest of all remains any real individual 
peculiarity of the thing in question. According!}’ any 
f/eiieral name wc give to a thing neglects of necessity 
more or less of its secundum quid, and yet in order to 
employ <leductivc pi*oof we arc obliged to use general 
(i,e, significant, or indicating) names. S may lie rightly 
called JVl, but it is also always something more : all 
depends (as wc have seen in speaking of Analogy) on 
whether the sbmething more is important or unimportant 
(essential or accidental) for tl\e pinposc in hand. 

But suppose that the blifferoiice is ruled unimportant 
and that M is decided to fairly deserve the name of 
that name in turn has a difterential and a generic meaning, 
either of which may bo undidy overlooked; and so on for 
ever. Take tli(.i name ' man.’ B(»cause a man is certainly 
an animal, or a "Vreatiiro,' or even a ' thing,’ or a ‘figure/ 
or an ‘ object,’ we do not thcrcliy gain the right to foiget 
the differential (pialities duo to his human nature: nor 
on the other hand does the fact of his rationality do 
away with the chain that binds him to the wider class 
of ‘animals,’ or with the consequences (such as mortality) 
therein implied. If men, through developing thair difer- 

* Le. narrower by direct limitation, not merely those which liappeii to 
]i:ivo the fewest members. 
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enfia from beasts still further, should eventually manage 
to conquer death, some of our old nomenclature would 
require remodelling, but the logical laAV^ Avould of course 
remain unaltered. 

I’he traditional examples of this fallacy are valuable 
rather as being unmistakable than as really reprosontative 
of the difficulty involved. “ You are not a man; for a 
man is what I am, and you are not what I am,’’ or “ You 
ate raw meat to-day ; for you bought raw moat in the mar- 
ket yesterday, and to-day you ate that which you bought 
yesterday in the market.” Practically' such (jatches as 
tliese are obvious to any child, and in order to exemplify 
the working of the real danger av'o nuist choose a liner 
shade of it. For this pmpose the Ix^sfc oxam])les of 
neglecting diffiireiico are })erhaj>s the cases Avdicre some’ 
judgment is based upon what may bo called a partial or 
one-sided view of the S: where the name Avitli Avhich 
the S is labelled is incompletely defined, deiined by ^envM, 
Avithout the full differentia ; as Avhere a soldier is said to 
be a man who makes a contract Avith liis countiy to kill 
anybody Avlioin Ids country Avislies to have killed.” In 
reality, of course, the soldier does not make this contract 
sim'plielteVj but there are otlier elements in it, A\'hiclt 
when taken into account may peihaps alter radically our 
opinion of his merits. Or again, Amluntary death is some- 
times heroic ; and suicide is certainly always voluntaiy 
death, — but Avith a difference added. Voluntaiy death is 
the gennti under Avhich "suicide’ comes, but the sj^ecific 
difference is just the fact that the motive is merely 
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to escape, for ourselves, something which, rightly or 
wrongly, we regard as worse than death, not a ‘ heroic ' 
thoughtlessness for ourselves and regard for the good of 
others. 

For examples of neglecting resoiriblance we may take 
the cases where difference is believed to be thorough- 
going or fundamental, merely, or mainly, from the fact 
of different names being used. Readers of Newman’s 
Grcwyniav of Assent will remember, for instance, the 
importance there given to the difference between an 
assertion and a conclusion. The two names are different, 
and the two things are certainly so far different that an 
assertion may sometimes be made ‘^without grounds,” 
while a conclusion (by its definition) presupposes grounds, 
weak or strong. But a conclusion means, of course, an 
assertion and something more : it belongs to the genus 
assertion, but possesses also the differentia Yosisoned'" 
Newman indeed prefers to say (p. 2) that an assertion has 
‘'got beyond being a mere conclusion,” but by this it 
appears (p. 4) he means merely that unhesitating faith 
is stronger than faith wliich ([). 1) consciouKsly depends on 
a prior condition being true. His interest, however, is 
to make out that a conclusion is radically different from 
{i,e. does not even belong to the genus) assertion, and foi* 
this purpose lie dwells at some length on the specific 
difference (the presence, and the absence, of reference to 
grounds).* 

♦ Ifc shonld bo mentioned, however, that at the end of the section 
(p. 6) this is felt to bo hardly snfliciont, and another supposed point of 
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difference has to bo brought forward, resting on a less interesting or 
important verbal confusion. “ Wo cannot give our assent to the proposi- 
that ' X is y ' till we are told something about one or other of the terms 
[I should rather say, hath the terms] ; “ but we can infer, if ‘ x is y, and y 
is z, that X is z,* whether wc know the meaning of x and z or no.’* The 
merest beginner in logic will recognise at once tliat ‘ x is z * does not 
stand lioro for a single, meaningless, proposition, but merely for an 
indefinite variety of possible propositions with a meaning. All that is 
said in saying that in such a case wo recognise the reasoned truth 
of ‘x is z* is that (with those premisses admitted) we see clearly tliat 
X, y, and z may mean anything whatever, without affecting the validity 
of the conclusion. 



(CHAPTER Vll. 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

Having thus spent some troiil^le ovei* the inquiry what 
can be clone to improve our UK^tbods of finding offhand 
the source c«* cause of a piece of faulty reasoning, it is 
with a feeling of relief that we now turn away from the 
difficulties of guesswork, treading again upon firmer 
ground. Any discussion of the best means of promptly' 
discovering the actual seat of a fallacy is likely to raise 
more difficulties to the mind of the thoughtful i-eader 
than it can settle for him. He will feel, at the end, that 
educated tact and insight arc of higher value for such a 
purpose than any nuiidxu* of condensed rules can be. 
The special circumstances encountered in actual argu- 
ments are plainly too various to admit of hard and fast 
legislation, and the most that can be hoped is that sojik^ 
aid may have been given in clearing away preliminaiy 
confusion; rendering it to that extent more e^isy for 
further small advances to be made. But now there 
remains the question, Where guesswork fails, what then ? 
The answer has been briefly given already, — once, and 
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directly, on p. 174, and on other occasions (as on pp. 27, 
114, 213) by iniplication : but it now becomes necessary 
to deal more fully with it, and to show what is meant 
by "‘applying the method Avitli sufficient fairness and 
caution.” 

The Redaction to Absurdity, it was also said above, is 
a method of raising objections which is ultimately appli- 
cable in all cases without exception; and the plans of 
attack already hinted at are only to be preferred to it on 
the gTound of their greater directness in certain cases. 
It should, however, be at once explained that the name 
‘ Reduction to absurdity ' is hor(' to be euq)loyed in a 
somewhat narrower sense than usual. To. reduce au}’^ 
assertion, — simple assertion or argument,— to absurdity 
is always, at bottom, to bring it somohoAV iiito conflict 
with observed or admitted fact; and this may of course 
be done in various ways. For example, to ]>roduce a. 
contradictory instance might fairly be called a mode of 
reduction to absurdity : or agaui, more widely still, to 
bring to liglit the absurd eoifseqti(rac(\^ of any hypothesis. 
But, as applied to aigumciits, ratlun' tljan to asscutiouvs 
in general, Ave may define the process <jf reducing to 
absur<lity moie narroAvly, restricting it to one special 
method, in default of a better name to use for tlie purj)ost‘. 
In all argunients as a last resource — and in some even 
as the movst direct attack — we have tlie power of com- 
bining R and T, impiiring what they togetlun- imply, and 
then comparing such further assertion Avith observed or 
admitted focts. For simplicity let us denote “ required 
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further assertion ” in every case by the letter F ; then 
the reduction of an argument to absurdity (as the name 
will here be used) means the objection that, T and R 
being given, F is untrue* 

The fact that every Thesis deductively proved, — every 
syllogistic conclusion — I'ests upon some laAv, or Prin- 
ciple, from which its deduction takes place, has been 
already sufficiently noticed, the two premisses of every 
.Syllogism being respectively : — 

(1.) The major premiss, — the statement of such law : 
and 

(2.) The minor premiss, — the application of it to the 
case in hand : 

u.nd whichever of these be given as R, the other is implied 
before R’s 'formal ade(|iiacy’ is complete. But now it 
remains to bo said that every R must be translatable into 
one of these, — ^major or minor premiss, — ^Ijefore we can 
proceed to f ully test the argumcnt.t This was in fact 
the meaning of saying that all Proof, so far as really 
Proof, is deductive, and that the Syllogism is “ perfectly 


♦ It roust 1)0 noticed that F is not contained in the meaning of T 
iind It togothcr in tho same way exactly as T is contained in tht) mean- 
ing of It and F; but it is as truly implied by them novcrtlioless. And 
if that which T ami it together imply bo foimcl nntriio, the argiiinont is 
clearly overthrown : for It, regarded as a firm support for is found to 
require as true a proposition which is in fact (or by admission) 
not so. It makes no diffcrcuco whether F bo Principle or Applica- 
tion : unless both of these are true, T remains without tho required 
foundation. 

t Henco a prior condition to the employment of the method is agree- 
ment as to tlio meaning of the assertions made in T and R. 
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general in its operation: applies to all Proof whatever, 
and is not an encjine to be used in deductive inference 
merely.” That is to say, Avlienevcr any Reason is given 
for any Thesis, a knowledge of syllogistic I’equiroments 
will enable us to see how far such attempted Proof falls 
short of Demonstration; or, in other words, to see what 
fui*ther assertion must in every case be added to R before 
its formal Mdec^uacy is complete ; — before all has been done 
except to imjuiro whether R is true in fact. Wherever 
any Reason is given for any Thesis, and the special 
dangers of the argument are not immediately apparent, 
hostile criticism falls back at once on tlio impiiry, What 
are the gaps in the reasoning that possibly require to be 

.ailed ? 

The Axi<)m of tlie Syllogism, whether stated in ‘ ex- 
tension’ (lc. with direct reference to the ‘things’ spoken 
of), in the famous Dictiim de omiii et nidloj — which 
being rendered into English says ui etfcct, “Whatever is 
asserted (aflirmed or denied) of a class is asserted of any 
part of that class,” — or in compreheiision (i.c. with direct 
reference to the judgment made) in the ec^iially famous 
Nota QiolWj which wc may translate, — “ A sigji (S) of a 
sign (M) of itself indicates — the Axiom of the 

Syllogism retpiires, for purposes of Proof, to be postu- 
lated true In its ‘reciprocal’ form. The statement so 
obtained might be not improperly named the Dictum- 
de slnyulo or the Nota rci i^Jsius, It says that in 
order lo prove anything true of a single thing (wliethei* 
object, (quality, event, or whatever the thing may be) 
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it must also be sliown to be true of a whole class of such 
things, a class including the one observed. Or, staffed in 
comprehension, — In order to prove that S — > S 

must be sliown to indicate M, a sign of 

Let no one think these postulates either a valuable 
discovery in Logic, or an unwarranted and presumptuous 
innovation. They are merely another way of making 
the familiar assumption that Nature is uniform,” or 
that there are daws’ of sequence and coexistence. It 
is oil this assumption that all explanation, classification, 
and prediction necessarily proceed. Without it the 
Universe woid<l be a chaos of exceptional cases, — if 
'exceptions’" can be pictured a})art from 'rules’ at all. 
Every individual thing represents a class, of which it is 
a member; everything belongs to some r/enus, besides 
possessing a dl^erfnduf. Accordingly, whenever any fact 
is apjicaled to as reason for belie\’ing any assertion, tin; 
important matter is to get the supposed underlying law 
(or laws) clearly stated; and the central difficulty in- 
volved is tliat of really rising above the individual case 
while at tin? same time avoiding the unfairness, or tlu^ 
pedantry, of insisting that a wider, and therefore more 
vulnerable, law is implied than the assertor really in- 
tends. It is true that R is sometimes, though seldom, 
the statement of the law itself, — as in the argument that 
Protective duties arc economical: for whatever brings 

o 

in money enriches : ” or again, The farmers will not pay 
in rent more than the net produce of their farms, for no 
trading class will continue a losing business.” But here 
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no real difficulty can arise, except through verbal 
ambiguities, and, sonietiiues, through uncertainty as to 
the Law of Counter-indication. The finding of the 
Application when the Principle is clearly expressed must, 
from the nature of the case, be always an easy matter. 
Supposing that, in the first of the two instances just 
given, — their truth or cogency does not interest us here, 
-—'‘enriches” and "are economical” are used in tlio same 
sense, it needs no Logic to tell us, at this stage of the 
work at least, that the formal adequacy of the Reason 
depenrls on the further assertion that " Protective duties 
l)ring in money.” If a Principle is laid down as Reason, 
even a child can s(ddoin fail to see that 'its force as 
Reason depends on its being connected, in the only way 
possible, with the Siil)ject of the Thesis. Of course tljcre 
are cases conceivable, where, througli accepting the reci- 
procal as (Kjuivalent, a wrong application ma}^ be made. 
But this danger has been already sufficiently discussed. 
We iKiod not hen) go back to the po7z.s* of 

Logic. 

We have to deal, then, solely Avith the case Avhere R, 
if relevant at all, is not itself the Principle, but is either 
(1) directly, or (2) remotely, the Application. By a 
' remote ’ A})plication is meant the case (briefly referred 
to on p. 210) where the S of the thesis is not ex2)ressly 
mentioned by the Reason. But first of the case where 
the Ap])lication given is as direct as j)ossil)le. That is, 
whei’c something is distinctly said about S as a reason 
for believing the assertion made of it ; as in ' Gold can- 
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not be produced artificially, for it is an elementary sub- 
stance/ or ‘ Whales are not fishes, for they breathe by 
lungs,' or ' He must be in London, for he is not at his 
country house.’ 

Tlie whole difficulty hero is as to the extent of the 
Princijde really involved. Is it, for example, ‘ To be an 
element — > incapability of artificial i:)roduction,’ ' To 
breathe by lungs — > not to be a fish ’ (the counter 
equivalent of 'To be a fish — > not to breathe by 
lungs '), ' Not to be at one’s country house — > to be in 
London’ (ie, ^ All who arc not at their country houses 
are in London ’) ; or is it the narrower assertions, ' Gold, 
if an elementary substance — > incapability of, etc./ 

' Breathing l)y lungs, when found along with the other 
attrihittes of a whale — > non-fish,’ ' If he is not at his 
country hous<*, ho must be in London ’ ? The answer to 
this question furnishes the key to the distinction between 
fair and unfair employment of the method for reducing 
to absurdity. The difference between what Logic might 
be, and what it too often is (what perhaps its less thought- 
ful enemies sup})ose it always to be), is much like the 
difference between fair and unfair caricature : a difference 
not so much in the thing itself as in the manner in 
which it is interpreted, and the occasions on which it is 
employed. It is chiefly the inability to keep this dis- 
tinction clear which has made it possible for oratoi’s to 
describe the Syllogism as “ a contrivance for catching 
you in a trap and holding you fast in it.” 

Just as the middle term in a Syllogism (the teim 
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appearing in both premisses) may always be viewed as a 
:tiLgn, or mark, possessed by S, — a mark wdiich, abstractly 
indicating (or being a UTi/iversul sign of) is employed 
to prove the conclusion; so, conversely, that which is 
asserted by R as indicated (abstractly or concretely) by 
S, may always bo viewed as the middle term of a Syllo- 
gism which has yet to be completed. If S is only known 
to be ^ became it is M, M is (according to tlie Dictuw 
ile singulo) thereby asserted to bo universally a sign 
of If S is only known to be ^ because, hehig N, 
it is M, M, when specially limited in this manner by 
N, IS thereby asserted to bo universally a sign of 
The ])ropositi()n MN — > ^ is oIl course just as truly 
' universal ’ as M — > though of narrowcu’ sweep. 

Are wo then, whenever we meet,, put forward as 
Reason for any Thesis, a minor premiss which is bare of 
special limitation, to assume that no special limitation 
was })resent to the mind of the person so putting it for- 
ward ? Yes, and No, For the purpose of getting tlie 
princi\)lc expressly detined, it is often highly desirable to 
assume, provisionally and fictitiously, tliat the wide Prin- 
ciple, a« strictly implied by the reasoning, was believed 
to be ti*ue. By this means wavering uncertainty as to 
its falsehood may often be destroyed, and oven where no 
shade of such liesitation existed it is a clear gain to get 
the 2-eal principle reduced to definiteness. But if we go 
beyond this employment of the metliod, we ourselves 

* E,g, * S is guilty ($) ; since*, (N) though the charge is one that an 
innocent person wouhl icailily contratlict, it has (M) never j^et, been 
expressly contradicted.’ 


X 
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commit probably the greater error of tlio two. Thus 
while ^o objecti(m would perhaps be raised to demanding, 
as Principle for 'Gold cannot be produced artificially, 
since it is an element,’ the assertion that 'all elements 
anj incapable of artificial production,’ it is obviously un- 
fair to demand as the Principle strictly involved by ' He 
must be in London, since ho is not at his country lioiise,’ 
the assertion, that ‘All who are not at their country 
houses ’ — still less ' All who are not at liis country 
house’ — ‘are in London/ thus neglecting the fact that 
other alternative ])laces of residence exist. The absur- 
dity, if wo made such a demand, would rather lie with 
ourselves, ’ In such a case as this, since there could not 
be any hesitation as to the suggested Principle being mi- 
true, wo should probalJy dis]>cnse wu*th even the ficti- 
tious and provisional assum[)tion of it, cutting the process 
short by asking at once what the sj)ecial circumstances 
are Avhich are supposed to limit him (not 'all men’) to 
one place or the other. But there are plenty of really 
doubtful cases. Take further the argument 'He must 
he ill: for ho has lost his ajipetite.’ Here the principle 
really believed as foundation might be that 'loss of 
appetite universally indicates illness;’ or, on the other 
hand, it might be merely ' if he has lost bis appetite he 
must indeed be ill,’ — the special circumstance thereby 
indirectly hinted being of course that S’s appetite is 
known to be of a particularly unfailing kind. If the 
latter were the true explanation, we should of cQm*sc 
make a grave mistake in attempting to lay upon tl)e 
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assertor the burden of supporting the truth of the wider 
assertion; but we should be quite right in giving him 
the choice between doing so and narrowing it down into 
a shape that will fit the facts. 

The method of reducing to absurdity should, then, be 
I'cgarded rather as a method of putting quest ions than of 
making a direct assertion that an absurdity is necessarily 
implied. We can never really get so far behind the 
.scones of another person’s mind as to attain coinplet<^ 
security in guessing AN^hat the exact Principle relied upoii 
has been. We can only say that the Principle Avhich 
appears to ns to be implied by the express statement is 
so and so, and that Ave presume he hardly intends, in 
fact, to rely on any such plain absurdity. He must 
either narroAV it foi* our benefit, or bo content to leave us 
unconvinced: aac certainly cannot acccjpt the argument 
as it stands. So far as the Pi*inciple fails to attain sonie 
generality Avdder than the T itself, so far the T remains 
nnraf ionalised, — i,e. Avitliout a logical foundation : so fai* 
as the principle sacrifices security for the sake of gene- 
ralisation, so far the foundation is unsound. We do not 
catch the assertor in a traj) : avo merely shoAv him that 
he has chosen to place himself in a dilemma : and we 
then request him, for our enlightenment, to choose which- 
ever alternative he liimsclf prefers. If for any reason he 
floes not like to rationalise his thesis by committing him- 
self to any definite Principle, it is ahvays open to him to 
be content to leave us unconvinced. 

But there is a sense in Avhich this may be called 
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stating the alternatives a little too baldly. In a certain 
sense there may bo a flaw in our conviction, and yet not 
a serious chasm. There is a middle ground between 
(•omplote Demonstration and total failure to justify belief. 
I'here are, in a sense, different shades of certainty; 
evidence varies in strength. Wiieni we cannot get an 
assertion completely demonstrated from a definite and 
faulthjss principle, the next best thing is to demand that 
the Princij^le shall, if vague, l)e as unexceptionable as 
possible; if sound, as simple as ])()ssiblc; and that we 
shall know, even incompletely, what the Principle really 
is, and to what extent it may be trusted. Knowledge, 
even Avhen in the emjvirical stag(*, is often better for 
|)ractical purposes than pure ignorance Avould be. And 
this hiads us to speak of th(‘ sole remaining case, — where 
the Ecason is ‘remotely’ the Application. 

When, for example, I argue l)y. Analogy, and equally 
Avlien I l)ase a hiAV on facts observed, nothing at fill is 
said in the Keason about precisely the S of the Thesis. 
In the former kind of argunumt, as already seen, the 
Reason speaks of a supposed ‘paj-allol case ; ’ in the latt('r 
kind, of ‘ This (or these) S ’ only, not of ‘ All S ’ as in tl}e 
Thesis. So again in such (very common) deductive argu- 
ments as ‘A storm is broAviiig, for the glass has fallen 
rapidly,’ or ‘ My friend is out, for there is no light in 
his window;’ here the respective theses speak of ‘ a 
storm ’ and ‘ my friend,’ while the Reasons speak of ‘ the 
glass,’ and ‘ a liglit in the window.’ In perliaps the 
majoritj" of actual arguments Ave cannot say, without 
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great circumlocution,* that the S of the Thesis is directly 
spoken of by the Reason, an<i in the process of translating 
into and out of the clumsy plirases required for doing 
so, there are endless opportunities for verbal error to 
creep in. 

In tlio analogical and the inductive arguments, it is 
probably in most cases the simplest plan to try directly 
for unsuspected and essential difference; but theie can 
be no liarm in pointing out the longer method of 
arriving at the furtlier assci*tion involved. The com- 
pletely definite underlying Principle differs radically 
in the two cases (Analogy and Induction), being alike 
only in tlie one point of being often liiglily complicated 
and extremely difficult to state with any exactness. In 
the argument from analogy the S of the Principle 
implied is the inventory of the (often vaguely felt and 
numerous) i)oints of essential resemblance between tlu3 
two imrallcl cases: these points of resemblance are im- 
plied by the ai'gument to indicate Z, (dther universally 
or at least indiffei*ently in the two cases before us. In 
the inductive argument the full underlying Principle 
is the statement that certain prcjcautions in observation 
or experiment are sufficient to waiTant the inference. 
These, it must be confessed, are nearly always too 
numerous for concise summation. In the presence of 
the almost infinite diversity of the circumstances in 
which observation and experiment may take place, we 

* C/. Jovons, Elementary Lesaons, p. 1G4, — “ Tho circuTn«tancos of 
tlio l,>;iroiuotcr falling are the cirouTustaiifoa of bad weather coming.’* 
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have not yet got far towards generalising the sufficient 
safeguards. MilFs five methods were an attempt in this 
direction, but, as we have seen, it is only as ideals that 
they are satisfactory^, and the point of practical impoi-t- 
ance is always to know how near to the ideal the given 
experiment approaches ; for which piece of ' special ' 
knowledge an enlightened review of innumerable cir- 
cumstances, and of their bearing on the case, is needed. 

But if we cannot in these cases arrive at any full' 
and definite statement of the Principle, still the inethod 
of reducing to absurdity may bii of service in another 
way. Whatever be the S of Thesis or of Reason, thev 
truth of the Reason as a whole is given as Inilinifhuj 
that of the Thesis, and consc(pieutly' (by counter-indi- 
cation) the untruth of tho Tliesis as indicating that of 
the Reason. In other wonls, it is always asserted that 
were the Thesis untiaie, th(‘ Reason v:ovJd he untrue 
also : and this, if the Reason bo given as true, is clearly 
absurd. In other words again, every argument asserts 
that no theory except the thesis is compati])le with the 
reason. In yet other words, that all possible rival 
theories liave been examined and found Avanting. 

Here we touch again upon tho difllculties surrounding 
the burden of Proof. This last statement may at first 
almost appear as if, after all — to quote a foiiner passage 
(p. 149) “ the sole concern of the assertor were to frustrate^ 
one by one, attempts at disproof made by the other 
side.” The real case is how'CAur vciy different. Until 
he has shown that all such attempts are woiihless, he 
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may have an underlying Principle indeed, but it must 
l»e one whose material truth has not yet passed our 
examination. In proportion to the extent of rival theory 
still remaining undestroyed, is tlie weakness of the evi- 
dence brought forward. Often these rival theories may 
all be sumined up in one concise expression, and may in 
this shape bo discarded en bloc. Thus in the analogical 
argument we mjiy say that there was perhaps ^ some 
cause ’ for ^ being Z, which cause is inoperative in the 
case of S, That is to say, if the assertor can sliow some 
probability to the contrary, ho has done more to support 
his asscTtion than if such alternative has never occurred 
to him or has been half-consciously suppressed as in- 
convenient. So in the inductive arguiJicnt*wo ]nay sum 
up the alternatives by saying that perliaps tlie law is 
stated too Avi<lely, and here? again there are ways of 
showing what has-been done to limit its SAveep as care- 
fully as possible: and also Avays of letting out the secret 
that Ave have gladly caught at the lirst (explanation, and 
afterwards obstinately refused to see its ol)A-ious faults. 

In this employment, however, of tlui Reduction to 
AV)surdity, as Avell as in the easier case first noticed, the 
attitude of fair iiiA'estigation is still the same. The 
essential characteristic of it is that it avoids dogmatic 
assertion, and merely asks to seci Avliat lias really liecii 
done to stop the gaps in the reasoning oi- to minimise 
the opportunities of error. It is iiotoAvorthy that in otlier 
matters also the same negatiA'c, anti-dogmatic tendency 
has alAvays been observable in Logic. Kven A\dicn Logic 
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undertook to inteiprot to some extent the meaning of 
words and phrases off-hand, wo find at least a strong 
inclination to bind them down to tlic least amount of 
positive assertion which the words could be supposed 
to contain. ‘ Some ’ irieant " not-nonc ’ instead of ‘ some 
only;" the universal affirmative could not by itself be 
taken to express reciprocal indication ; the Principle of 
Logical Division treats A and iiot-A as e(pial in import- 
ance; and quite recently we have had, in Mr. Venn"» 
Symholic Logic, a more consistent following out of the 
plan of interpreting statements merely by what they 
deny, than liad over l)efore been openly and distinctly 
attempted. • Logic is in far more danger of losing its 
operative power in hesitation and inactivity through 
extreme desire for fiiirness, than of lending any aid to 
unfair quibbling, or of trying ingeniously to make the 
worse appear the better reason. • 

An additional circumstance, another straw helping 
to show the direction in which the current of Logic 
sets, may be found in the fact that so often its enemies 
are merely talkers who dislike the check that reason 
always gives to leady dogmatism; rcasoners who care 
more to do their reasoning easily than correctly, or who 
have not yet become awar(j that any great need for 
caution exists. It is chiefly because they lack the calm- 
ness and strength required for looking difficulties in 
the face, and because Logic contents itself with asking 
whether they have really done so, that they dislike its 
methods. T do not mean, however, that the wish to 
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^inssert without foundation is the only explanation of all 
possible objections to Logic, and before quitting the 
subject it may bo worth while even briefly to notice 
some of the more disturbing things that can be genuinely 
urged against the science. As already sufficiently ex- 
plained, however, I can here attempt to notice only those 
•objections that may arise before Pliilosophy, — as cut 
loose from all merely practical considerations, — is brought 
to bear upon the question. 



CHAPTER yJTJ. 

SOME OBJECTIONS TO LOGIC. 

The practical objections to Logie, otlicr than those meroh 
felt without the trouble of thought or inquiry^ seem to 
me broadly divisible into two groups : those which claim 
that the logical attitude is on the whole useless, or 
worse ; as foi- instance tliat, consistently lield, it means 
j)uro stagnation or sceiiticism, and that even a partly’ 
inconsistent holding of it is apt to leav e us too long^ 
undecided : and those winch admit that the end is o-ood. 
but declare that the means arc clumsy. 

The former of these is certainly tlie more serious 
of the tw’o, and, as said abov^e, I caji in fact only provide 
a half-satisfactory answer. It seems impossible to den\" 
that even our most careful icasoning may lead us into 
mistaken views ; and strictly speaking, the more Are ia*- 
cognise this fact, the less room must there be for actiA e 
faith. 

But it is one thing, after all, to admit the fact and 
quite another to admit the hasty inference sometimes 
draAvm from it. It is not true that because OA^ery siq)-^ 
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posed fact is ultimately uncertain, tliercfove there is no 
useful distinction to be made between a careful induc- 
tion and a hasty guess. There arc endless shades of 
difference here, and nothing is gained, except the 
(dieapcst sort of peace of mind, by shutting our ej-es 
to them. If there are, strictly speaking, no degrocNs in 
fallibility, yet there are differeneos of the highest im- 
portance between tlie results of care and carelessness in 
reasoning. It is for tlie most part mere slotli, or o^"en 
sometimes a kind of pettishness, that leads us to resoh e 
to reason carelessly because with all possildo care we 
may still make mistakes. Perliaps, indeed, it will b^^ 
said that no one over reallv '‘ resolves to .reason care- 

c* 

lessly,” and this may bo granted at once. TIuj pro- 
(^css is commonly described in finer language. It is 
‘'humility,” not slackness of jairpose, that prevents our 
c-isserting positively that black does not mean white. 
It is "in a sjvlrit invincildy calm” (nor can I quarrel 
with the epithet) that Ave claim a vision of "loftier than 
mere material verities and Avider tlian purely physical 
laws.” Or Avo contradict ouvsclviss, ami then call tho 
result a " Mystery,” or an "Antinomy of Reason,” Avasli- 
ing our hands of all responsilaliij;, and content to lay it 
on the PoAvors that designed tin* faulty human intellc.'ct. 
The humble- mind lias an (‘asy command of numerous 
humbhi jAhrases. 

Practically the surest defence against Sce|>ticism lies, 
not in claiming infallible revelations, but in patiently 
making the best of the truths that baA’c stood the test 
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of time. Not, of course, only the few that exist now in 
tlie shape in which they were originally put forward, but 
also the many that have been gradually narrowed down 
and pared into lasting shape by persistent hostile forces. 
On these we ' ancients’ build, as on a basis always 
growing fiimer : — though in recognising the fact, we of 
oourse achnit that our basis is never completely finn. 
But just in tliis recognition lies the life and strength of 
science ; for the admission gives a power to discover and 
correct mistakes, and also tends to weaken the natural 
petty desire to pose as supcrnatiirally knowing. Free 
from the fear of being found an impostor, science is 
iible to challenge — and to court — correction : more than 
it loses in iiifhience by being proved mistaken, it gains 
by being known as honest, and it adds a further gain by 
registering the ]iiistake. Knowledge is built upon a mass 
of prejudices, possibly, but one dilferencc between scientific 
and unscientific prejudices is tliat the former are chiefly 
recognised as pi*ovisional merely. If it were not for 
these strong provisional prejudices, Science would hardly 
liav(^ reached the results already won. Until they prac- 
tically fail these may be trusted, and where they are 
proved in any case fallacious wc only learn a furthej* 
piece of knowledge, and so really add to, not weaken, 
our old foundations. Logic is fond enough of reminding 
us that “All men are fallible:” but the rider must be 
added that it dei)ends largely on ourselves to say to 
what extent we choose to live under the sway of fallacy. 

And as to unpractical hesitation, tagain wc may appeal 
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to results. It is easy of course to assert tliat tliescj have 
heen reached by Common Sense in spite of Logic, and in 
one sense possibly this may be true. But that is an 
objection to a name, and not to a process : whether 
" logic ’ or not, it is consistency of thought, deep analysis 
of supposed simple phenomena, and recognition of possible 
unknowTi antecedents, to which the results have been 
mainly duo. To refuse all belief until avo reach absolute 
demonstration would of course l)o an unpractical habit ; 
but between doing this and merely recognising the 
j)ossible loopholes of error, there is all the difleronee that 
exists between standing still and moA'ing cautiously’. 

Ft is deal* too that those more fundanu‘ntal objections 
to careful inquiry avouUI come Avith groafer forces if they 
Avere onc('! for all to declare tlieir exact i>osition unmis- 
takably. At present they are apt to shift their ground 
too fast to hold it firmly. Science finds itsell’ b(^tAveeii 
two ap})aroiitly coiitradictoiy objections, both often 
coming from the same objcctor,^ — ^tlmt it is too dogmatic, 
and also not dogmatic enough. Either on the Avhole, or 
on any given point, one or other of these charges may he 
true ; hut it Avould at least teiid to enable us to correct 
our errors, if the charges Averc to cease to flestroy each 
other. 

A more insidious Ibrm that this objection to Logic, 
and defence of Fallacy, sometimes takes, closely resem- 
bles the attitude of loose, good-liunionre<l Optimism 
towards the proldem of EauI. Since Fallacy is a fact in 
Nature, let us rccoguise it as part of the Avisely-ordered 
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sclienie of things, without which Nature would be "in* 
ooniplete/ To hold it merely for an enemy is "narrow’ 
and "one-sided/ Or let us view it^ at the lowest, as 
useful manure to raise tlie crops of reason. Nearly all the 
more important theories avo possess have been preceded 
by a number of false ones, and without the latter the 
fornior could nevei' have been attained. Ordy the slug- 
gai'd neve]* connnits a fallacy. A touch of madness is 
usually fi)und along with the highest genius, and no one 
is good for much who lacks a spice of the fool 

This is, of course, an unduly brief account of the view 
here spoken of; and it is innincntly a Anew that will 
hardly 1)oar Jso definitely stating, hut needs as much dilu- 
tion as possible. Pei'haps, however, it Avill serve to shoAv 
wlmt is intended, moi-e especially as the statement givoji 
aboA^e does mix up — ;ju.st as the easy optimists commonly 
do — tAVo (juite distinct, cand mutually destructivts de- 
fences, neither of wliich Avould bo found so satisfactory 
by itself. The first of these, — that Fallacy is a part of 
our total nature, and therefore*, A\"orthy of our 3*espeet, 
]*ests oil a mei-ely verbal confusio)), and o]ie Avhich no 
man has over yet quite been able to in-eservo consisteiitly. 
If Fallacy is a ]>art of our nature, so, surely, is the power 
to recognise Fallacy as unprofitable, and the Avish to 
aA’^oid it as far as Ave can. Tliere is hardly any element 
of human nature really stronger than the wish to dis- 
criminate between truth and error, — except perhaps the 
Avish to keep the still Avider distinction of good and evil 
clear. Wliile avc are about AA'-oi'shipping our instincts, 
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why neglect the mast fruitful and persistent of them all ? 
That the view has a certain charm, over and above the 
uiere refresliing effect of the paradox, will be readily 
admitted by most people. It is often a great relief, and 
sometimes has a healing and strengthening effect, to feel 
free to relax our wakefidness a little. But the thing can 
be vejy easily puslied over into an absurdity, — or, what 
is worse, can be accepted as a serious theory by minds 
tliat miglit <jtherwiso have kept or attained some vigour. 
To yield to it to any great extent is as eiifecbling to the 
mhid as long-continued sensuous luxury to the body ; 
the comfortable sentiment, ‘‘I am sullicient as I am,'’ 
may bo of use nowand then as a piece of 'rather open 
self-deception, l)ut a mind that truly and firmly held such 
belief for any considerablo length of time would miss tljc 
bracing effect of a struggle for improvement. 

Tlie second defence, — that error often leads to truth, 
— has this advantage j over the first, that it does preserve 
tht? distinction between the pi-efeiabh^ and th(j unjircfei- 
able. And so long as this is clearly and consistently 
done, 1 do not see that we need at all olyect to recognise 
the fact. But this is certainly no argument for remaining 
in an error longm- than we can help. By all means admit 
that liabilitj^ to error is part of the price we have to 
pay for forward movement ; but are wx' to pay the price 
and then contentedly forget to cany home the purchase / 
The transaction needKS again to be viewed from both sides 
instead of from one only. Rather than stop short at the 
fact that fallacy has its uses, wo need to remember that 
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it is only justifiable when it has l eally led to the good 
results; and tins is apt to be sometimes forgotten. 
There is, however, one purpose foi‘ which the view in 
question seems to me to have considerable value, and that 
is, to force us to sec that a man who commits even a 
large number of fallacies is by no means necessariljy^ a 
fool. I do not mean tliat thivS is an advantage only so 
far as it h^ads us into charity towards opponents, but 
also, and chiefly, that it tends to Aveaken the weight of 
mere authority as regards any given (jui^stion: a man 
may have all the wisdom and learning of an Aristotle, and 
yet be quite mistaken on a given important point. The 
recognition of this fact tends to make us value conclusions 
more on their own merits and l(\ss on the imuits of those 
Avho advance them. 

Such, in rough outline, are the child* objections of 
this class. On the whole, I think Ave may say, that Avhen 
Auowed as mere pi’otosts against the rqjposite exti-eme, 
they often have a value. But they are too seductive in 
themselves, too gratifying to common vanity, and too 
open to employment as simjde excuses for idleness, to 
remain ahvays in their proper place, and as a rule their 
professed exponents appear by no means conscious of 
the needed limitations. 

As regards the objection that Logic is too sIoav and 
clumsy to be of the highest ])ractical sei Auce, tliei-e seems 
little to be said, except to admit the fact, and even 
to urge it as a reason for doing all avc can to improve 
tlie methods of fighting fallacy. It seems undeniable 
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that there is an artificial rigidity about all definition, a 
false simplicity about analysis, a standing failure in all 
attempts to cram the universe into labelled nutshells. 
Where Proof depends on many intricate special circum- 
stances taken together, the analytical habit of mind may 
often be disastrous. There are plenty of valuable 
facts too shadowy for Proof, and plenty of occasions 
Avhere, if we had to wait for logical investigation, the 
opportunity would be gone, — “there being,” as Bishop 
Warburton expressed it, “ no worse practical men than 
those wlio i‘e(piirc more evidence than is necessary.” If 
common sense is rough. Logic, at least, is far from ready, 
and sometimes its pretended deeper insight ih practically 
iuther fiitihi or misleading : for Logic is bound by 
language, aud language always hangs a little behind 
the newest glimpses of truth. 

The facts being admitti^d, it is much easier to find 
this lault with any existing syst(mi of Logic than to 
supply a blitter system : aj\d if tlie objection were 
l)rought solely, or mainly, by those who know something 
of thci ditficiiltics to be (incountered, every one who cares 
about the matter would welcome it gladly. Unfortu- 
nately this cannot be said to be the case. The altcnia- 
tive everywhere suggested by these objectors is one 
which growing experience has always been steadily 
finding, on the whole, untrustworthy. Whether we call 
the alternative "common sense* or "intuition,’ its fault 
is the same, — that, where it really exists, it is so truly 
a better instiiiment than slow and dolibiirato reason. 
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that pcoi)lc arc apt to claim, or to imagine, they 
possess it, when they really possess it not. It is open to 
any lunatic to know by intuition that ho is the. angel 
Gabriel, just as it was formerly open to common sense to 
stJO that the Sun w(int round th(.‘ Earfcli, or to feel that 
the Antipodes were a plain absurdity. 

In the face of omnipresent illusion, and of possible 
lunacy, it seems that we must oftem be content to sacri- 
fice speed, at least, in the attempt to get the most objective 
standard possible. Whctli(*r breadth of view need really 
be sacrificed de|)(mds chiefly on the time at disposal in the 
given case, partly also on our powt^r of employing highly 
general words or symbols. Hut wliat is here contended 
is, that whatever I.)e the sacrifice required, it is safer to 
make it than to imagine the other alternative really pre- 
ferable on the whole. It is not claimed that whenever we 
are called upon to reason we shall gain by dcli])oratoly 
reducing the process to formulas. ]3ut Avbat is claimed 
is that unless we have the power to do so, wo have 
nothing else to keep our reasonings straight. There are 
two distinguishable states of mind in which slow and 
deliberate reasoning is now and then dis|)cnsed with, — 
one tlie reasoned belief that in a given case, or set of 
cases, it is bettor to trust to rapid insight, doing this, 
however, with all the care available and with a clear 
recognition of the danger ; and tlie otlicr, tlio fiir com- 
moner state of mind, composed partly of mere easy-going 
ignorance of the difficulties, partly of dim and floating 
views of important trutlis, and largely perhaps dependent 
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on int)rc purely phy.sical conditions. These are, at least, 
tlie two ends of the scale : no one is, quite consistently, 
either an angel or a fool, either a doubter or a seer ; 
and even the man who follows his ' moods ’ has a 
reasoning mood amongst others. But still we may class 
imm lu’oadly in two opposite camps, according as, i)n th(i 
whole, they are for or against tlie deliberate use of 
reason. In the former case, we occasionally make a 
compromise and voluntarily accept what seems to us 
in the special instance the smaller of two evils; in the 
latter case', — and hence, no donht, its pojmlaritj^, — wi". 
know little or nothing of evils or of danger, but 
merely glow with faith in our penetration, and with 
honest anger at any attempt to call tlie results in 
(piestion. If, as so often haj)])ons in the latter case, we are 
also gifted with elocpieiice, it li.es in our power to do 
much harm to those vdio have not yet declared for either 
side. It is easy enough to paint Insight in florid and 
striking colours, Reason as cold and dismal: and th(^ 
weaker bretlireji are always glad of a powerfully phrased 
excuse. 

There is, no doubt, much to be said against the 
careful employment of reason; hut it is not the whole 
story, nor even the most important part of it. The 
practical prohlem is, how to make use of logic without 
spoiling our common sense, or how to make use of oiir 
common sense with rather les.s common discretion. Im- 
patience with logical method may no doubt here and 
there he justified, whether in Philosophy or in looser 
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regions of thought ; hut far more often it is merely an 
(ixpression of the unchecked desire to run before we 
have learnt to walk. Here and there it is plain that the 
impatience springs from a genuine wish for improve- 
ment in our methods, but far more often it flows either 
from idleness or from being unaware that there are 
any methods to improve. And in any case, though we 
may appreciate the good inbiiitiori shown, as yet the 
fruits are wanting. If logical method as at present 
known is insufficitmt, the solo altcinative is unmethodic 
speculation, wliich on the whole is less sufficient still. 
It is open to any one to sit doAvn and dream that to him 
alone has been given the key of all knowledge — or of 
any given piece of knowledge, — without any laborious 
precautions. And perhaps h(^ may bo right. But how 
is he, after all, to l)e sure of this on reflection, and 
how are his friends to know it, and the other people 
with diflerent dreams of their own ? Whether the seer 
needs an objective standard or not, he will hardly deny 
that rival seers need one : and in their case, at least, h(> 
finds, just as the scoffers do, that the calm security of 
inspiration is difficult to distinguish from a child’s 
untroubled conceit. 



CONCLUSION. 

SUMMARY. 

To challenge attack is of the essence of ‘ real ’ assertion, 
and the kind of challenge depends on the confidence 
with which the assertion is made. Sometimes we speak 
as having fully considered the question ;* sometimes as 
rather waiting to hear, as a novelty, what may be said 
on the other side. It is with the former case only that 
wo have been here concerned, and for convenience in 
describing this kind of assertion we have employed the 
ancient name of Thesis. 

The first of the dangers that a Thesis has to run, wo 
found to be that of containing the empty form of asser- 
tion without the substance. If no real meaning be 
understood by tlie hearer, to him the thesis is non- 
existent, wliether for acceptance or attack. And the 
hearer alone can decide how far the meaning is real. 

When the meaning is real and clear — or sufficiently 
clear for its purpose — the second danger is that of sup- 
posing that a thesis, to be left unaccepted, stands in need 
of Disproof. And here the distinction between Disbelief 
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and Unbelief is all-important: or, however the states of 
mind be named, the thing to remember is that so long as 
a thesis is unsiij^ported it has not yet been shown to be 
cither true or false ; that although it claims to be true, its 
claim is not yet made out. The attempt to support an 
assertion by asking what can bo said against it, may be 
met by replying that at present wc know nothing against 
it, but this much against accepting it — that we see no 
reason to believe. He who asserts may choose between 
thi^ two alternatives — producing reasons to satisfy the 
inquirer, or lea\dng liim unconvinced. 

And lastly, when reasons are brought forward, the 
question at (mce arises, how far the proof comes short of 
being conclusi’vc : or what are tlie gaps remaining beforo 
Demonstration is complete. And having found these (as 
they appear to the inquirer), the safe and fair attack is 
still to ask for information : not nticossaiily to accuse the 
assertor of absurdity ; only to force him to take care that 
he in fact avoids it. 

But to view the office of Logic as consisting piirel3^ in 
sceptical attack, is itself a kind of artifice, undertaken 
with a far more useful i)Uiposc in vieN\'. It is not the 
seizing of firm positions in veihal centre )vers3' tl\at is the 
chief aim of logical method, but the i)Ower Ouis gained 
may be used as a means to a further end. Since 
any belief may be eiToncoiis, and especially since wc 
have ah’cady often found ourselves and others mistafcon, 
tliere is a certam use in learning to treat ourselves as the 
wary debater would treat a levss wmy o])poneiit. The 
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attack on any erroneous belief must come either befortj 
or after its acceptance has led us into actual eiTor. The 
practical purpose of Logic is to enable us to forestall the 
possible attacks, and so to guard against the consequences 
of credulity. Logic thus aims at the adoption only of 
those beliefs that cannot fairly be avoided, and its opera- 
tion is in the first place mainly to restrict the natural 
exuberance of belief. 

It is not necessary here to repeat in aii}^ completeness 
of detail all the S('.parate points of doctrine on whicli the 
science of Logic depends : nor can I, indeed, pretend to 
be able to sum them up in the most concise available 
fonn. Apart from nietaj)ljysical difficulticj^, the latter 
opei*ation would demand botli a wider symbolic language 
than is at present accepted, and also a more universal, 
practice of handling symbols easily and readhig their 
application. Expressed in moi’e highly general language 
than we have, the logical doctrines that arc of chieJ’ 
importance from the practical jioint of vie^' would ])rob- 
ably be fiiw in number, simpler in nature, far-reaching in . 
their application, and true under all conditions of tlieir 
use. Such as wo have already are, when wrongly inter- 
preted, open of course to easy caricature — as every j)un and 
every verbal puzzle liears witness : but, interpreted fairly, 
we need never be afraid of trusting our weight upon 
them. Like Science in general, Logic exists for a pur- 
pose, and wherever it fails to at^in that i)urpf>so the 
failure merely needs incorporation into* our statement of 
its laws. Thus we may use*, for example, tlie hiw of Con* 
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tradiction, while fully admitting that the line between A 
and not-A is a contrivance of our own : or we may use 
the Reduction to Absurdity while recognising that it only 
asks a question. But without attempting here to draw 
up the list of doctrines, it may be of use to select as land- 
marks for memory some of the salient features of the 
science. 

The first of these I hold to be the negative attitud('. 
above si^oken of. And the second, all that is included 
imder the name Consistency. As already shown, this 
contains much more than what is commonly meant by 
* abiding by our assertions,’ namely the whole problem of 
bringing to Jight the hidden imjdications underlying a 
thesis, and especially the large assertion implied in every 
confident theory — that all possible conflicting theories are 
to be discarded. That this demand, if strictly enforced, 
would be a bar to all belief, may be freely admitted. 
What Logic is concerned to do is, not to remove all 
theoretical doubts, but to force us into recognising as 
clearly as possible their actual extent and power in the 
given case. As a first means of pointing out the dangers, 
it sets up an ideal type of Demonstration, and then 
demands not that we shall reach this but that we shall 
know clearly how far short of it we fall: for it finds 
that until the distinction between proven and not-proven 
is apprehended with some real distinctness, there is no 
chance of dealing successfully with the endless complica- 
tions due to varying degrees of strength in evidence. 
The more wc inquire into the main sources of error, the 
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more clearly we see that ignorance of danger is |at once 
the commonest and the only one that we can certainly 
remove. Hence the centml pm^pose, for practice, is to 
find the gaps in Proof remaining to be filled. 

The definable term, the abstract proposition, and the 
argument, have this in common, that each is capable of 
being viewed as expressing an indication. Given the 
general name, and any of the essential attributes follow ; 
given the S of an abstract proposition, and the ^ follows ; 
given the Reason and the Thesis follows. And to each 
of the three the rule of counter-indication applies : deny 
an essential attribute and we deny the name ; deny ^ 
and we deny S; deny the Thesis and the relevant 
Reason is denied. 

In the attainment of Consistency the Law of counter- 
indication has two chief uses ; first that of restraining us 
from taking two distinct assertions as equivalent, and 
secondly as a means of helping to bring to light the 
hidden implications. In the former, or negative, aspect 
it operates chiefly by preventing us from proving some 
easy proposition under the belief that we thereby prove 
its reciprocal also. In the positive aspect the chief value 
4^f the law is in helping to explain the syllogistic process. 
But such explanation demands — 

Next, the assumption that every isolated fact comes 
under a wider law. ThivS doctrine lies at the root of 
Proof and of Explanation equally. To prove a thesis, 
wo need to show it as a case under some Principle — 
just as, to explain a name wc have to mention a (jenus, 
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or as to explain a fact we have to bring it under a law. 
And of that Principle the thesis may be either a denial 
of the antecedent (S), or an affirmation of the consequent 
(^) ; while the Reason either denies the consequent or 
affirms the antecedent. By means of Thesis and Reason 
together we can thus find the law implied. 

Lastly, there is the doctrine that every isolated fact 
is further analysable — that besides Ixdoriging to a (jena.s^ 
it possesses also a Hpecific d[ferenn\ And that, in order 
to view such fact correctly wo need to bear its differential 
<[ualities in mind. The eye i'or [/a at, s thus leads us to 
attempt to establish our thesis deductively, while th(^ 
eye for differentia becomes tin; main safeguard of 
induction. While, then, we continue to assume, as 
a basis for practical proof, that all 'things* belong 
to classes, th(; names of Avhich may be used as in- 
ilicating certain facts about them, Iiuliictive Logic 
teaches us to cultivate the eye for difference, — to kee]> 
refining away what ])assod at first sight as indivisible, 
and breaking down ancient barriers that perhaps have 
served some useful puii^ose but were better suited to 
clumsier needs than ours. Deductive Logic insists that 
conclusiveness depends on indication, — the trustworthi- 
ness of laws ; inductive Logic leads us to revise the law s 
themselves, and put us on guard against accepting them 
too widely. The powder of seeing finer shades of differ- 
ence is on the wdiole the best and most lasting result 
of logical training, and affords most help in the rapid 
detection of fallacy'. 
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These seem to be, in briefest outline, the more im- 
portant points to keep in mind : but as thus shortly 
stated tlioy can only l)e of use as memoranda, not as in 
themselves by finy moans sufficient statements of all that 
is required for practice. Nor, certainly, would such 
sufficient statements be easy to frame. It is not theory' 
alone that can ever fully enable us to preserve the golden 
mean betwetai faith and hesitation. So commonly is 
this fact recognised, liowevci‘, that it will be well 
if we can avoid going far beyond it and accopt- 
iiig the easy view that Theo]y and Practice must 
for ever carry on a hopeless warfax-e, and that, so 
often as our weak attempts at theory .fail to fit 
the facts, it is sufticient to plead th(i po»'5session of a 
liigldy practical spiidt. Perhaps one chief source of 
<lifficulty here is the habit of supposing that Logic wishes 
to dictate instructions for belief, — saying, for example, 
“ This you may consider sulliciently certain, but that 
you shall not accept/’ No logic can really lay claim to 
so supreme an authority. It is wiser to admit that men 
are pei’fectly free to form their beliefs, if they choose, 
with the aid even of self-deception. The most that Logic 
can hope to do, for practice, is to help us to know the 
dangei’s of uncriticised belief; it is entirely our own 
concern if we afterwards prefer, in a given case, to disre- 
gard them. The risks however remain, whether we care 
to remember them or not. 
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ALTERNATIVE POSSIBILITIICS. 

As a help in recognising the alternative theories against 
which any abstract proposition has to show its preferability, 
there may be some use in setting out the a priori possibilities 
between 8 and ^ in general. 

We must remember that S and ^ are abstracted portions 
of the total phenomena among which tlioy respectively occur; 
portions selected and named by ourselves, for the i)urpo.se8 
of our ‘ general knowledge : ’ the actual phenomena observed 
being complex wholes, mentally analysablo into this that 
and the other circumstance, whether such circumstances be 
events or qualities. It should bo observed, however, that 
when successive phenomena are in question these abstracted 
portions may always themselves be viewed as ‘ events,’ even 
where so uneventful as hardly to deserve the name irl^popular 
language. Tims, whore any quality of any thing changes 
over so slightly, — say when a thermometer rises one degree, 
— wo have what is hero considered an ‘ event,’ even though 
a caterer for nows might hardly think it worth reporting. 
And the abstractness of such an event consists, as abstract- 

* Scop. 276. 
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ness always consists, in its detachment from surroundings : 
we choose to keep out of our assertion (and as far as possible, 
out of sight) the whole environment of S and of S? to 
speak of tlieso alone, labelling them with general names. 
For example, let S be a rise in the price of coals, and ^ 
a strike among the colliers. Outside S and and simul- 
taneous 'with them, is a whole universe of other events 
and qualities, too numerous to sum up by any nan-ower 
expression than their ‘ environment : ’ these wo, by a sort of 
fiction, choose to neglect, attending only to S and 

And first, when S is observed to happen earlier in time 
than if wo inquire as to the various ways in which these 
may conceivably bo related to each other in Causation, we 
find : — 

First »S may bo cause of 5 ^ — 

(1) 08 what is often loosel^^ called the sole cause. That 
is, if S had not hapi)cned, S would not have 
happened; all other circumstances in S’s environ- 
ment being ‘ accidental ’ to ^ : as where S is the 
passing of a bullet through a healthy man’s brain, 
and 5 the death of the man. 

(2) S and a third circumstance, Z, may have been 
jointly essential to S’w ha 2 )pcning. That is, without 
their combination, 5 would not have haiDpencd : as 
where Z is a certain person’s weak state of health, S 
is the anival of fever-infection, and ^ his consequent 
fever. 

(3) S and Z may have jointly couirihuted to <£’s ex- 
istence, without their combination being essential to 
the production of all. That is, without one of 
them, might have happened, but not to so great an 
extent or intensity : as where S and Z are a pair of 
horses, and thie movement of the carriage. 
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(4) S may have been itself due to a fonner case of 
but may now be in its turn cause (whether sole or 
otherwise) of the present Sb : as where S is a rise in 
the bank-rate, and ^ a general uneasiness in the 
money-market. 

Secondhjy S and S niay be co-cffects of Z : as where S is 
day, S night, and Z is the earth’s revolution in 
the sunlight : or where Z is a ‘ centre of depression,’ 
S is a falling barometer, and ^ a storm. 

Thirdhj, Z may have been (sole or other) causo of and 
S accidpMtal : — 

(1) Shtqdy accidoiital, as where S is tlie act of blowing, 
^ is the flying open of the watch-case, and Z is the 
pressure of my linger on the spring. (Along with 
this ma}’ bo classed the case whore Z is* the cflect of 
S, and S accidental : as where S is the aridval of a 
comet, Z a letter in the Times about it, and S a 
war.) 

(2) Z may have been the causo of and S a hindrance : 
as whore ^ is the flourishing state of trade in 
America, Z is the ‘ boundless resources of tlie 
country,’ and S is tho system of rrotcctivo Duties. 

Looking next at tho case of Co-existence, we shall find in 
tho first place that unless S and S stand merely for qualities 
(or groups of qualities), and not for events, it will bo very 
difficult to find examples of true co-existonco with direct 
dependence between S and In other words, whefo S and 
Sb are two co-existent events^ say whore S is the arrival of a 
train at tho station, and S the arrival of the clock’s hands 
at a certain position ; oi’ where S is a gale and §b the move- 
ment of tho branches of a tree ; tho case is always more or 
less plainly resolvable either into one of co-effects, or else of 
innumerable repeated acts of causal sequence. As to co- 
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effects; if it bo true tliat every event whose beginning we 
can trace has had a cause, and also that any selected portion 
of continuous Nature that we choose to consider separately 
may bo bound up into a single ‘ event,* it is clear that the 
relation itself of co-existence between S and niay be con- 
sidered as an event, and therefore as having a cause. And 
thus, unless the whole assumption on which our explanation 
of Nature proceeds bo unfounded, every case of co-existence 
is, strictly speaking, a case of co-eftects. We have only to 
trace back the chain of causation far enough, and sooner or 
later we must come to an ancestral event common to both. 
But this fact, however undeniable, is of small practical value, 
since the interests of practice require above all tilings a dis- 
tinction between the cases where S and 5 are essential to 
each other and where they are accidental. And the sweeping 
general assertion made above cannot be held to deny the 
apparent (and therefore practically existent) disconnection 
between many cases of observed co-existence. U’lie falling of 
a cab-horso in Choapside may co-exist with a particular 
storm at Penzance (to go no further afield), and if wo knew 
all the links no doubt wo should be able to traco both events 
back to some ancestral cause, however inconceivably exten- 
sive and complex. The liorso, let us say, would not have 
fallen unless the street had been wet, and this occurred 
because certain rain drops had come down in that par- 
ticular place and time : the falling of the rain depended 
on certain atmospheric collocations and changes, and these 
again on others in an endless series where we soon lose all 
actual clue. But our whole theory of causation demands 
that at some time or other in the past, however remote, a 
change, or group of changes, took place, to which both 
the Penzance storm and the Choapside accident are due, 
— without which neither would have happened exactly 
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as and when they did happen. This seems certainly 
demanded as a theoretical assumption; and yet, for all 
practical purposes, the two events in question wore ‘ totally 
disconnected.’ Just as, practically, there is such a thing as 
‘ Chance,’ so must we admit that many cases of co-existence 
are ‘ purely accidental,’ or ‘ mere coincidences ; ’ even if this 
means only that we have no definite knowledge of the actual 
chain of causation involved. 

And as regards the case of innumerable repeated acts of 
causal sequence, — as where, for instance, a stream rims on for 
ages and slowly polishes a rock, — the flow of the water may 
bo said, in rough ordinary language, to co-exist with the 
wearing of the stone, but the process can also easily bo 
analysed into infinitesimal acts of removal of particles by 
abrasion, — the effect in each case coming after its cause in 
time. In feet, in one sonso, any other explanation is incon- 
ceivable. ITero again we have a case whore theoretical 
assumptions clash with the practical needs of expression; 
and where, as it seems, our only resource is to yield to the 
latter. While admitting then that, strictly interpreted, 
co-exiKstence is only of qualities, which are always co-effects 
of some prior cause; we must bo content with a looser 
form of expression, and speak of co-cxistent events also, 
one of which may be either essential or accidental to the 
other. 

Of co-oxistent events then, tho conceivable cases follow 
closely the division above made of successive events, 
namely : — 

Firsts either may bo the cause of the other : — 

(1) Sole cause; e,(j. S tho forward movement of a train 

and Sk fho rotation of the wheels. 

(2) Joint essential ; e.g. »S the force of Gravity, Sk the 

fall of an applo^ and Z the absence of support. 
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(3) Joint cmdrilmting ; e.g. S a large river,* S a largo 

town upon the river, and Z the other causes of the 
size of the town. 

(4) JReactive ; e,g, S reason, and S language. 

Secondly, S and ^ may be co-ofFects of Z. JE.g. S a low 

thermometer, Sb tlio formation of ice, and Z frosty air. 

Thirdly, the conjunction of S and 5 may be ‘ purely acci- 
dental ’ (Le, S the effect of Z, and of X.) 

(1) Simply ; e.g, S fine weather and ^ Royal review. 

(2) Ohstructiraly ; (either existing in spite of the other). 

JS.g. S lil)erty of the press, and ^ the spread of 
foolish tlicories. 

Of co-existent qnaliUcs, only three cases need be distin- 
guished : — 

(1) S and Sb essential f to each other. (This case is rare.) 

iVg. S inertia, and S weiglit. 

(2) S essential f to S. 

Ejj, S human nature, and ^ fallibility. 

(3) Sb accidental to S. 

(a) Simply; 

E.g. S shortsightedness and ^ short stature. 

(/5) Obstructively, 

E.g. S disregard of wealth, and 5 possession of 
wealth.^ 

Seeing then that when events or qualities are observed to 
happen in succession or co-existence, there are a priori these 
various explanations possible, liow are wo to rise from the 

* It moy set ni straiigo to i-all a large river or a largo town ‘ events,’ 
l)ut lioro the na-nos are only nsocl c^llipiically, tor the growtli of the town 
and tlio continued existeiico of the river; bo too in the other cai 

t By ‘ essential * is here meant no more than * constantly acconi - 
]mnying,* and therefore ‘ indicated.* 

t This further exemplifies the difficulty noticed on p. 335, that 
causation is sometimes so subtle as to wear the appearance of co- 
ox istoiico. 
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observations or experiments made, to the law of succession or 
co-existence obtaining between the things ? I do not mean, 
by what method are we to direct our guesses so as to bo 
most quickly successful ; but how, having made a theory, are 
wo to prove it ? 

It will be seen, of course, that those alternatives just set 
out are alternatives which affect our explanation of each 
single observed case of sequence or co-existence. But since, 
in order to prove a concrete proposition satisfactorily wo 
must always have at least one abstract projiosition to roly 
upon, the whole importance of these alternatives is as regards 
the proof of abstract propositions from concrete facts observed. 
Before considering a law established, either by one or by 
many cases of observed sequence or co-existenco, these alter- 
natives have to be faced, as possible explanations of each 
case observed. And the immediate question in each case is, 
What certainty can wo obtain that the alternative chosen is 
the right one out of all those conceivable ? The methods of 
inductive proof may bo viewed as attempts to answer this 
question. 


B.^ 

nn: EMPmrcAL aikthods in detail. 

As Mill pointed out, the five methods — Agreement, Joint- 
Method, Difference, Kcsiducs, and Concomitant VatTations 
— exemplify at bottom two methods only, Agreement and 
Difference, the Joint Method being merely an extension 
and improvement of the Method of Agreement, the Method 
of Besidues being a peculiar modification of the Method of 
Difference, and the Method of Concomitant Variations being 

* Sec* p. 278 . 
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an approach to tho Method of DifiFercnco, the nearest approach 
attainable in certain circumstances. There are, then, two main 
axioms at the foundation of all tho methotls ; the first, that 
whatever circumstances can be excluded without excluding 
the phenomenon whose effect (or cause) is being sought, or 
can be absent notwithstanding its presence, are not causally 
connected with it. According to this rule, accidental circum- 
stances are gradually eliminated by observation, and tlie more 
observations the greater the chance that the truly accidental 
circumstances will be excluded. The remainder, those cir- 
cumstances which are not eliminated by this process, are 
supposed to be thus shown to be essential to tho phenomenon, 
to bo the proved effect (or cause). As a concise example, we 
may quote f rom Professor Fowler, “ A particular kind of food, 
whatever else T may eat or drink, and however various my 
general state of health, tho temperature of the air, tlio 
climate in which I am living, nud my divers other surround- 
ings, invariably makes me ill,’* [let us say rather ‘ is invari- 
ably followed by my illness ’ ] ; “1 am justified in regarding 
it as the probable cause of my illness, and avoid it accord- 
ingly.” Here the general state of health, the tomporaturcs 
and tho other surroundings, are tho circumstances gradually 
eliminated, by tho ohservations, as immaterial; and it is 
supposed that tho only circuinstauco (except an uncertain 
number of circumstances already believed to be immaterial) 
common to all tho instances observed, and thus survivinjr 
the process of elimination, is the ‘ particular kind of food.’ 
So far, then, as the method of agreement is to ho trusted, this 
particular food is proved to he tlie cause. Wo may guarantee, 
says tho Method of Agreomout, by means of the observed 
facts, the abstract proposition, “ This particular kind of food 
(S), whenever taleen, indicates future illness in me (S).” 

The second axiom, on which tho Methods of Diflforenco,. 
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direct and supplementary, are based, admits of a two-sided 
statement: ‘‘Whatever antecedent cannot be excluded with- 
out preventing the phenomenon, is the cause, or a condition, 
of that phenomenon : whatever consequent can be excluded, 
with no other difference in the antecedent than the absence 
of a particular one, is the effect of that one.” * Chemistry is 
one of the best fields for illustration of this method. “ Mix, 
for example,” says Prof. Fowler, “ chloride of mercury with 
iodide of potassium, and tlie result will bo a colourless liquid 
at the top of the vessel, with a brilliant rod precipitate at the 
bottom. There can be no hesitation in ascribing this result 
to the mixture of the two liquids.” The assumption of course 
always is, whore a change introduced into a given set of cir- 
cumstances is immediately followed by a further change, that 
without tlie first change the circumstances woifld have re- 
mained as they were, tlxat the second change would not have 
taken place. Thus, in the instance given, from the chloride 
of mercury alone, without the iodide of potassium, no rod 
precipitate (it is assumed) would have been formed. The 
iodide of potassium is accordingly an “antecedent which 
cannot be excluded without preventing” the phenomenon 
observed : the consequent ‘ red precipitate ’ can bo excluded 
■with no other difference in the antecedents than the absence 
of the iodide of potassium. So far, then, as wo may trust to 
the Method of Difference, we roach the law “ Chloride of 
mercury added to iodide of j^otassium — > rod precipitate.” 

W o will not ask how far these methods, and the subordi- 
nate variations of them, can bo trusted for proof of absolutely 
universal laws of sequence, whether of backward or of for- 
ward reference, — laws, e.r/., such as “ Wherever S is found, 
5 must have been before,” or “ Wherever S happens, Sk is 
sure to follow.” Practically, as already said, we are for the 

* Mill’s hofjicy vol. i. p. 4'50. (Stii Ed.) 
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most part obliged to be content, in our knowledge of causal 
sequences, with much less than these completely universal 
assertions. The mass of our propositions regarding causal 
laws are of the milder tj’pe, “ S is one cause of S,” or S, 
unless eounterading circumstances interfere^ will cause ^ to 
follow.’* It is necessary, therefore, to impure how far the 
empirical methods may bo relied upon for the support of 
such comparatively timid assertions as these. 


The Method of Agreciuenf. 

Caxon. — If iico or more instances of the ^dienomenon under 
investifjation haim only one circimstance in common, the circum- 
stance in which alone all the instances ayree is the cause (or effect) 
of the (jivcit idicnomenou. 

It is obvious, in the first i)lacc, where the simple Method 
of Agreoiiieiit fails. Its ‘ cliaractoristic imperfection,* as 
Mill liimself took caro to show, is duo to our necessity of 
admitting iliat the ‘ same effect ’ may be produced by ‘ dif- 
ferent causes.’ Of course, as Mr. ( ’arveth Head puts it, aii 
effect particularised to the full can never arise from different 
causes ; but the very esscjjce of these abstract x>i*opositioijs 
is that thc^’^ parti(3ul arise to tlio full neither S nor and so 
far as they full short of describing an effect “ in the minutest 
detail,” so far they leave an o\»eTiing for vicarious causes. 
The manner in which the vicariousness (‘ Plurality *) of 
causes interfen‘S with the cogency of the method is easily 
seen. Assume, for instance, that I have made ten observa- 
tions as to the apparent ‘ effects* of eating salmon ; having ten 
times observed this antecedent to l)e followed by indisposi- 
tion. On each of these occasions there have been many other 
circumstances combined with it, — the other things eaten and 
drunk during the same period, to go no further. In order to 
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put. the most favourable case possible for the operation of tlie 
method, we will also suppose that the salmon was the only 
antecedent common to all the cases of indisposition. But if 
vicariousness of causes bo once admitted possible, there is 
nothing to prevent A having been the real cause on the first 
occasion, B on the second, C on the third, and so on ; S (the 
salmon) liaving been perfectly harmless all the while, — just 
as harmless as some other circumstance which, tliough not part 
of the food, is invariably present in all the cases, — say the 
fact that Bismarck is still jxlivi>. Unless, in short, we have 
some further reason to suspect the element in (Question to be 
the guilty one (in the case supposed, c.,7., wo may rely on 
poi^iilar belief, or doctor’s advice, or family tradition) — un- 
less we can bring deduction from some accjcpted trutlis to aid 
us, the mere luothod of agj'coment l)y itself can ^ivo, in such 
cases as these, no solid support at all. 

There is, however, it will perhaps be said, one class of 
cases in which the unsupported method of agreement must 
bo allowed to bo practically sufficient ; namely, where the 
cases observed are not counted by tens, Init by hundreds or 
thousands or more. But putting aside tln^ difficidty of set- 
tling Avhere the sufficient number begins, and also the diffi- 
culty of fiiiding an unmistakable instance of such a case, — 
for where the observations are numerous either the joint 
method or that of concomitant variations is usually appli- 
cable,^ — what is there to prevent these thousands being all 
under the same limitation ? “ Wo might,” as Mr. Uovfler fcays, 
"‘pass through a field containing thousands of blue hyacinths, 
but this would not justify us in expecting that the next time 
we saw a liyacinth it would bo a blue one” [say rather, ‘ this 

* Certain axioms, c.tj., sometimes quoted in this connexion, seem to 
me to be more <.lcj)eiideiit on concomitant variations than 011 strict and 
mere agreement. 
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would not jprom that all hyacinths are blue’]. A largo 
number of minor dilferences may be thus eliminated, and yet 
soine important limitation may remain so as to constitute a 
differentia common to all the cases observed. In other words, 
besides mere number wo need the assurance that these in- 
stances are fairly representative of all that exist. The 
field of our observation may be a large one, but there may 
also be other fields outside of it, — until such possibility is 
excluded. 


The Joint Method, 

These difficulties arc partly met by the Joint Method, 
but not entirely. The Joint Method compares two sets of 
instances independently, and combines the results. Its 
canon is, in Mill’s words ; — 

If txoo or more imtances in vdtich the jdienomenon occurs have 
only me circumstance in common, while two or more instances in 
which it does not occur have uothing in common save the absence of 
that circumstance ; tJie circumstance in which alone the two sets of 
imtances differ, is the effect, or the cause, or an indispensable part 
of the cause, of the phenomenon. 

The canon itself is axiomatic, but its application is far 
iVom being secure. To test it, let us suppose the most favour- 
able conditious ; namely, that the instances observed are 
considerably more than two in number. Mr. Fowler again 
2>rovidos us with a good oxamjile — “ I have observed tliat a 
certain plant is invariably jilentifiil on a particular soil : if, 
with a wide experience, I fail to find it growing on any 
other soil, I feel confirmed in my belief that there is in this 
particular soil some chemical constituent, or some iieculiar 
combination of chemical constituents, which is highly favour- 
able, if not essential, to the growth of the plant.” 

It is clear that if the one set of instances agree in 
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nothing but the presence of the two circumstances, and if 
the other set agree in nothing but their absence, there is of 
course no room for a vicarious cause. But it is just this 
further assurance which lies outside any possible application 
of the canon, and which must bo added to it to complete 
its cogency in a given case. To refer to Mr. Fowler’s ex- 
ample, we need assurance that besides the chemical consti- 
tiients of the soil no other surroundings are invariably present 
and absent together with the soil, — such as climatic condi- 
tions, for example. A wider experience may always, until 
the contrary be shown, lead to the necessity of (pialifying 
(/.c. limiting) the law arrived at. Instead of being simply 
“ This plant, in general, — > these chemical constituents in 
the soil,” the law may be, “ This plant, under ceriam conditums 
(of climate or oth(U'wiso), — > these clieniical dbnstituents.” 
In its simpler form the law remains liable to contradictory 
instances being found on a wider search. 


The Method of Difference. 

Canon. — If an instance in which the phemmenon under in- 
^estigatiou occurs, and an instance in vdiich it does not occur, have 
every cirenmMauce in common save one, that one only occurring in the 
former ; the circumstance in which alone the two instances differ, 
is the effect, or the cause, or an indhpeusahle part of the cause, 
of the phenomenon. 

The Method of Difference may ho called the shecFfc-anclior 
of empirical proof. “ It . . , appears to be by the Method 
of Difference alone,” says Mill, “ that wo can over, in the 
way of direct experience, arrive with certainty at causes.” 
Elsewhere we frequently hear of its “ rigorous cogency.” 

An example has been already given, — an example which 
shows the strength of the method but not its weakness : 
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wliou we add iodide of potassium to chloride of mercury, we 
may no doubt bo tolerably sure of the substances wo are 
handling : inside a test-tube unknown antecedents have small 
chance of entry. 

Granting, however, that this method has a practical ad- 
vantage, in many cases, over the other methods ; and that 
its results are often practically beyond cavil ; on what does 
its certainty doi)end ? Not, in any way, on the method perse 
but on the fact that in certain dt^partinonts of inquiry (e,g. 
in chemical exj)orimeiits) we are fairly in a position to obtain 
the exlernal certainty that all tlio antecedents are known. 
So far as wo can be sure that we vary only one circumstances 
at a time, so far wc attain this external certainty : so far as 
wo cannot get this assurance the method of Dilfcrence is no 
more safe th.'in any othm* suggestive source of inferener. 
Where, as in a chemical laboratory, we have practically entire 
control over surrounding circumstances, such as light, air, 
and ten qierat lire ; whore wo can obtain any element, or com- 
bination, we require, in the utmost possible purity and in 
the exact proportion desired ; tliore is }io doubt this method 
may be trusted almost absolutely. Ihit the certainty is due 
to the laboratory apparatus and not to the method of 
once by itself. AVhen wc come outside those highly artificial 
conditions, and attempt to apply the method of Difference in 
circiinistaiicos over which we liave no contrid, wo find our- 
selves constantly brought up against the fallacy post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. To show simply that in a given case when S was 
added to existing circumstances ^ followed, cannot prove 
that S — > unless wo show at the same time that no 

otJier alteration in the existing circumstances took 2 dacc, — a 
universal negative which in 2)ractico it is often hard to tu'ovo 
even ajDproxiraatcly. In all the more complex questions, 
such as those of politics, character, or daily life in general. 
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firm proof by means of tlio direct method of Difference be- 
comes nearly impossible. Witness the argument that because 
the addition of Free Trade to England’s commercial system 
has been followed by periods of depressed activity’', therefore 
the former is the cause of the latter. And the possibility of 
conjuring tricks is perhaps the clearest example that can be 
given of tlie effects of unguarded confidence in the direct 
method of Difference. When the conjuror produces startling 
effects by apparently insignificant causes, there are ‘un- 
known antecedents’ np his sleeve or elsewhere convenient, 
whose presence it lias been his business to make ns overlook. 


The Method of Hesidecs, 

Canox. — Suhdiict from any phenomenon anclt pM as Is hiowu 
hy pi'evions inductions to he the effect of certain' mi tecedents^ and 
the residue of the idienomcnon is the effect <f the remaining ante- 
cedents. 

It is seldom that the Method of licsidiies can, or rather 
need, bo omploj^ed at all as a method of jiroof, though as a 
source of iuierenco it has often been fruitful and important. 
Astronomical discovery espticially is full of striking results 
obtained by means of it : so, too, certain (dlier departments 
of science. Hut of attempted proof by means of llesiducs 
merely, wc are rather hampered in finding true examples. 
Mill himself gives no instance of its working, except in 
symbols, and ovory instance given by Professor l^wlor is 
an instance of discovery, not of proof. Most of those given 
by Professor Pain are also cases where suggestive hints have 
been first givim by tliis method, to bo verified in other ways. 

Hero it is clear at once, even Avithout examples, that all 
must turn upon the cxhaiisth'cness with Avhicli the residue is 
narrowed down by the Tenown causes and effects in the case. 
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The difiScnlties of the method of Difference are therefore 
here repeated, and are further increased by the fact that the 
required isolation of the phenomena is not actually attained, 
but only seen by the light of imagination. The negative 
instance is obtained by deduction, not by direct experience. 
In the last two paragraphs of Prof. Bain’s exposition of the 
method, we obtain what seems to mo a valuable hint as to its 
true iniportanco for purposes of proof; namely, that it may 
bo employed to prove a negative result, — to disprove some 
supposed explanation by showing that the effects can all be 
accounted for in other ways. Thus, if it can bo shown that 
the known forces of inorganic matter, operating in the special 
collocations of organic bodies, will account for the phenomena 
of life without leaving a residuum, the theory of a vital 
force, or vital* principle, becomes unnecessary. Sucli cases as 
this are perhaps those forwljich the method is most adapted ; 
but hero too all turns upon the “ if it can ho shown.” This 
condition, and not the mere fact of employing the method at 
all, is the important matter. 


Tht Method of Concomitant Variations. 

Caxon. — Whatever phenomenon vnries in any manner ichen- 
ever another phenomenon varies in some particular manner^ is 
either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon^ or is connected with 
it through some fact of causation, 

‘ Concomitant Variations’ is perhaps the most commonly 
applied of all the inductive methods. Its application, ac- 
cording to Mill, is in proving “ the laws of those Pormanont 
Causes, or indestructible natural agents, which it is impossible 
cither to exclude or to isolate ; wdiich 'wo can neither hinder 
from being present, nor contrive that they shall be present 
alone.” And it may be added that in almost all those vague 
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uiid largo assertions so common in daily life, the method of 
Concomitant Variations is contimially employed in proof. 
More than this, it scorns (as already said) not impossil)lo that 
certain Axioms, such as those of Ceometry, find their host 
support in this method rather than in the method of Agree- 
ment. The more nearly our actual lines approach paral- 
lelism, or mil* magnitudes equality, the moix^ nearly do the 
axioms fit the facts ohserved : the more one sot of antece- 
dent cii’cumstances resoinblos another, the more do their 
resx>ectivo consequents agreo.^ In certain cases such as these, 
perhaps, ‘ imlvnown antecedents ’ can be shown to he as im- 
probable as a of mice to the mounted knight. But oven 
hero wo are never quite secure against their intorlei'ence, and 
what security wo have is, as in all the former cases, gained 
from external sources. 

Good exanqdes, usually given, of tlio emxVloyment of this 
method arc to be found in the thermoineter and the i)en- 
dulum. AVe cannot dcx)rivo a body of all heat, and wo 
cannot entirely remove the Earlli from the i)en(lulum, 
nor th('. pt'ndulum from the Earth; but by observing the 
variations we ma^'' often obtain a law Avhicli is iii’actically as 
secure as if it were really obtained by tlie direct method of 
Diffi ireiico. We get ahundant evidence temliiig to show that 
if tlio direct inotliod of DilTercnco could be a]>})lied (which, 
by the hyxiothesis, it cannot), wo should have all tlio cogency" 
which that method could give us. 

AVg sliould have all that cogency, hut no more. For in 
this case, as in the case of all the other methods, wc require, 
over and above the cinjiloymcnt of the method itselF, a farther 
assertion on whicli its actual cogency in the given cjuse shall 

* C/. also tlici iiKo ina(l(^ by the late Prof, .h^voas of his priiici})!© of 
the “ Substitiitiou of Similars,’' where “likeness or equivalonec is 
treated as purely a matter of degree. 
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depend. For Concomitant Variations, this further assertion 
has heen expressly formulated by Prof. Fowler, as a ‘ rider ’ 
to the canon ; — 

If wG can assure ourselves that tliero is no third phenomenmi 
vanjinfj concurrently ivith these two, we may affirm that the one 
phenomenon is either a cause or an effect of the other. 

The theory may in fact hold good only up to a certain 
point, — iianiely, so for as that tliiid phenomenon (whicli 
let us call Z) is present; and instead of S — > 
should be accurately expressed S (when Z is present) — > 5* 
A well-known example of this is the contraction of water by 
cold, down to 30^, after which it begins to expand again. 
Hero the limitation ‘ above ’ must bo added to the first 
crude statement of the hiAv ‘ w.ator contracts with cold.’ 

1 may add a furtlior difficulty to which the method of 
concomitant variations is liable : namely, that tlio supposed 
law guaranteed by it may be a case of va-refwv irporepov- 
Finding that the si/cj of towns varies concomitantly with the 
size of the rivers on which they aio built, an incautious 
rcasoTier might coTicoivably arrive at the law that the size of 
the river was duo to the size of the town. Hearing th(j 
cuckoo call its own name, he might conceivably put this 
down to the cleverness of tlio bird. Finding Hamlet full of 
‘ (piotations ’ he might suppose that Shakespeare was sadly 
wanting in originality. Of course, these extreme cases are 
mainly useful as atfording food for the comic papers; hut 
in serious inquiries such as that the concomitant varia- 
tions between now organic structures and the need for them, 
the fallacy is perhaps not quite unknown. Or again, take 
as an example the good old formers’ theory that ‘ blight ’ was 
either itself a kind of disease, or at least a sign of existing 
disease, in plants. They pictured the plant ‘becoming 
diseased,’ — much as a man’s digestion might get out of 
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order ; and, as an effect of this, the blight was supposed to 
‘ come out,’ — much as the man might break out in a rash, or 
pimples. P>ut it seems to be now completely established that 
the true explanation is that blight is a kind of fungus, the 
spores of which take root equally in the leaves of healthy 
plants and unhealthy ; but that, however healthy the plant 
may have been, the parasite drains its life, and so causefi 
disease, — stunts the growth of the plant, or taxes its fruit- 
bearing j^owers, or in some way interferes witJi the normal 
state of things. It is thus often an exceedingly difficult 
matter to say which of two things, varying concomitantly, is 
cause and which is effect ; and the common-sense view, based 
perhaps on some loose analogy, is as likely as not to reverse 
the sequence. 


The Methoda, in general. 

This, then, is the difficulty attcjiding the application of 
all the methods, — the possible presence, unsuspected, of a 
third phenomenon (or ‘unknown antecedent’) in the cases 
obsers’^ed : so that the real law, instead of S — > S, diould 
be either Z — > or SZ — > 5- 'f'he lirst of these two 

alternatives (namely that »S is purely accidental to 5) 
be for practical purposes excluded by the Doctrine of Chances : 
tlio second alternative must remain in every case possible, 
until removed by special evidence outside and beyond the 
mere fact of ‘ employing the method.’ ^ 

To sum u}) : — Where the Method of Agreement is employed, 
evidence should be further produced, to show (1) either that 
every element but S and S been eliminated, or (2) that 
those remaining are accidental to S ; and also that the Plu- 
rality of Causes does not here interfere. 

Where the Joint Method is employed, we require to know 
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further that no other operative antecedent was present ir: 
the positive set of ensos and absent in the negative ones. 

Wliero the Method of iJiflerenco is employed, wo must bo 
sure that only one circumstance has been added. 

Who JO the Method of Ilosidues is employed, we require 
the same external evidence as for the Metliod of Agreement. 

AVhere the Method of Concomitant Variations is employed, 
wo must bo further assured, (1) that notliing besides S varies 
concomitantly with and (2) that whichever (S or 5) is 
supposed to be the cause of the other, is not in reality th(‘ 
eftect. 

In each case the real cogency of the argument dc 2 :)cnds 
uj:ton the certainty obtainable on these points : obtainable by 
any external (and esiiccially insirumeutal) correction of onr 
observations* and by searching analysis of the idienomena 
observ(.*d. Tho mere statement of tho metliod omidoyed is 
not by itself a sufficient guaiantoo : at most it may serve to 
point out the sjjccial direction in which we should h^ok for 
dangers, and guard against them. 

The two main modes of Imluclivc fallacy known by tlie 
time-honoured names of Imlndlit in i' enumcratiourm simpUeem, 
and Post hoc evffo propter hoc, cori*es])ond essentially to failures 
in guarding against tho dangers of the unaided methods of 
Agreement and Ditrcrcnco resi)ectiv(dy. Valid induction 
often enough hegins by smplex enumeratio ; and post hoc often 
sets us on tlio track of a law : indeed it is difficult to suppose 
.any other beginnings that can be called beginnings of know- 
ledge. But it is when tho attempt is made to rest proof on 
these alone, that tho characteristic imi)erfection of all the 
methods comes to bo. imj^ortant. Unaided by special know- 
ledge of tho circumstances, they arc suggestive guides but 
uncertain tests. 
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TIIE ]\100J)S OF EXCJ:PTIVI: DISI’UOOF. 

Before tracing in detail the reduction of tlio fourteen 
syllogistic moods in I and O to the two formulas given on 
p. 242 above, *1* there is a less wide and general vio^v that may 
be taken for a moment with advantage ; and tliat is, the 
view of them as reducing a generalisation to absurdity' by 
means of the modes of positive deductive proof. Jn every 
A'alid syllogistic mood tlierc must be at least one ])ositive 
indication among its premisses, and if sucdi i»remiss be com- 
bined with the contradictory of the thesis (i.c. witli the posi- 
tive assertion Avliich such Thesis just denies) wo get. as a noAv 
conclusion cdtlicr the conti-adictory or the full contrary of tho 
otJier premiss. If, then, both premisses ho in fact true, tlic 
contradictory of tlio Thesis cannot bo true : tliat is tho TJiesis 
itself must bo so. Tims in tho mood Barolw^ the TJiesis being 

S -| — > its contradictory is S ^ ^ : combine this witlt 

tho positive premiss ^ M, and (by Barhara) wo get tho 

conclusion S > JM. But this contradicts the remaining pre- 

miss of Baroko, namely S -| — ^ M, and accordingly one of tho 
premisses in our Barhara must be materially false. But th(i 
premiss S given true ; tlius the limit is sliown to 

lie in tho remaining premiss »S ^ S • u.nd this being false, 

our Thesis is necessarily true. It is needless to set out all tho 
forms, but if the reader cares to trace tho process in them, ho 
will lind that Bohardo also employs Barhara: tliat Festino 
and Bisamis eiutiloy Cclarent : Ferio cm2)loys Cesarc : Darii^ 
Felajpton, and Fermm emiiloy Camealres ; while tho four 
moods belonging to the fouilh figure employ Camencs, 

* p. 211 . 

t And sec fcrmnloe (1) anil (11) on p. 355. 
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In practice, however, any method based on this view of 
the argument from exception would, I think, bo found 
intricate and unwieldy. The only purpose of mentioning 
it is in order to admit that on occasion the arguments from 
sign and from essential diiferonco (and oven the almost non- 
existent h)rm Camenes) may bo thus utilised in Disproof by 
exception. But since all aro also translatable into one 
or other of the two forms above given, which two are in 
a sense typical and fundamental ; and since, in fact, the 
amount of translation necessary in order to bring them 
under the ai)propriate formula is of tlie easiest possible 
description, it seems better wortli while to follow the 
inquiry in this direction. 

If we take the fourkicn syllogistic moods whose conclu- 
sions are in 1 and O, it will bo seen tliat tlieso two formulas 
are generalised from them, by omission of the distinctions of 
quality in M and 5* res 2 )octivcly, by free employment of the 
law of counter-indication, and by confining attention to 
the smallest amount of assertion necessary. Ihore is only 
tme, for exiimplo, which exactly corrosponrls with our first 
formula, namely Baroko, and only one wliich exactly corre- 
sponds with 0111 * second, namely Bolardo, All tlio others 
may bo viewed as varieties of these two. 

Thus, in the first jdace, Avitli M negative instead of 
positive, wo get Festim ; with M and botli negative and 
witli the countor-oquivaloiit of the required non-S — > non-j\[ 
(namely M — > SF) we get Darii. Witli these ditferoncos 
and also with the counter-equivalent of the required S H — > 
non-M (namely M H — > non-8) wo get Datisi ; and if instead 
of merely M H — > non-tS in this latter mood wo can make 
the positive assertion M — > >S, we get Darapti, With M nega- 
tive and with the counter-equivalent of tlic required 5 — > 
iion-]\[ (namely M — > iion-^) we get Ferio ; with the same 
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differences and also the counter-equivalent of flic required 
S H — > non-M (namely M H — > non-S) we got Ferison ; and 
if here we can make the positive assertion M — > S, we get 
.Felapion, Finally, with M negative, and only the minor 
premiss reversed (namely M non-S instead of S +-> 

non-M) wo got Fresison ; and if this bo strengthened into 
M — > S, we get Fesajjo, 

Similarly, in the second class, with S negative wo got 
Disamis: with the sanie difference and also with, the counter- 


equivalent of the required M H — > non-^ (namely ^ *+— > 
non-M wo get Dimaris ; and if this bo strengthened into the 
positive fisscrtion 5 ^ M, wo get Framantip, 



A table may 

be of service to tlie 

reader in verifying 

those details : — 





(!) 

j Jiaroko . 

1 

lor S :\[ 

and S — > M 


C-O 

1 Ff-atino , 

1 Difto 

„ s 4-^ 



('0 

j Dnrli 

1 S iion-5> 

S 4^ noi)-M 

»* -U — ^ 5 


(•t) 

1 Falixi. . . . 

1 Ditlo 

„ IM ■{■■}> iion-S 

:^r .s 


(i-i) 

j . 

1 


„ M 

Firsf. 


1 Fur in 

1 

„ S4^ii<'i>-.M 

M ^ ,U)U-^ 

‘ furmuk 

(7) 

j Frrition . 

1 

M 4 -^ noii-s 

„ M noii-.S' 


(3) 

j Felaploii 

1 DiMo 

„ M~>S 

„ M non-S 


OJ) 

j Frt’sirnn 

1 Ditto 

-♦ n 4^ non-S 

„ $ — ^ non-M 


Oil) 

j Ftmi)tf . 

1 DiU<i 

M->S 

^ no!i-l\l 

jr 

oo 

j Jiukarihi . 

1 Ditto 

„ M->.S 

„ -M 4> ^ 


■ e2) 

j Dimmit . 

1 S 4-^ iion-,5i* 

„ M->S 

„ M4->non-S> ! 

Srannl 

(n) 

j Dima r if; 

j J )iUo 


„ ^ 4*^ noii-M 

forniHfa 

04) 

j Dramantijf . 

1 Ditto 

„ M->S 




It will be seen that the syllogistic moods corresponding 
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to our first formula are nearly tLree times as numorcus as 
those correspondiuj:^ to the second ; Imt tlie second is not on 
this account at all less irnportaut, or even less frequently 
mot witJi in practice. All the syllogistic moods are possible, 
indeed, but some aro no more than possible^ and certainly 
not all these fourteen forms are equally employed. Ihobably 
the seven commonest aro JBaroko, Fesiino, Darii, Ferison, Datisi, 
BoIiUrdo, and Dmtmia. Of these tlic six last form three 
pairs, difieriiig onl}^ in the quality of the reason that 
DaroJeo lias no kindred form in I is that lor such foim the 

disjunctive non-^ > M would Iimao been required, and 

the disjunctive had no place amongst the moods of the 
scholastic scliomc. 


1 ).- 


I N vxni A I JLK .SUCCKSSIOX. 

Ill accordance with the plan proposfai in this book, I have 
tried to keep away frem all llie deeper problems in the 
theory of causation. This wtis partly on account of their 
dilficnlty, but also because, whatever otliei- elements may be 
involved in the notion of causal sequence, the element of 
iniHinabiliiii appears strictlj^ snfiiciont for tlio purposes here 
aimed at. 

The ‘ cause ’ of a thing comew noAv more and more 
to mean its ‘ history.’ Tlie assumptions seem more and more 
justified, that if past events had been at all ditrerent this 
present event or thing would not have been precisely what 
it is; that if tlioy had been ‘essentially’ diftcrent thm 
would have been essentially differeut also; and hence, that 
if the essential part of this event be fixed by definition, to 

* Sl*o p. 81 . 
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such essential part there corresponds a, part of the antecedent 
history, which not happening the event in question (happen- 
ing, there and then) would have been too different to deserve 
its present name. 

But, as noticed elsewhere, the fixing of a definition is 
never ‘‘ particularisation to the full.” Hence, within the 
limits allowed by the name, there is room also for difierence 
in the antecedent circumstances (Le. for Plurality of causes), 
and therefore we are led to read the essentiality only from 
effect to cause (the indication from cause to effect), and to 
use the concept ‘invariable law ’ in preference to that of the 
‘ identity ’ of cause and effect. 

In all cases of ‘ invariable * sequence in which S and ^ 
arc not regarded directly as cause and effect, the assertion of 
invariability is either expressly stated as conditional, or 
intended as tentative (or ‘empirical’) only. In the often - 
■< [noted case of day and night, for example, ex];>ericnoe tells 
us not only that day always follows night, hut also that night 
follows day, and, furtljer, that day always follows sunrise and 
niglit sunset. Wo tlius get a double observation (under the 
joint-method) in favour of the coinm«jnly received exj^lana- 
tion of the phenomena, while the supposed assertion, ‘night 
causes day,’ could onlj- rest u];)oii the method of agreement, 
and, oven in tlio absence of the other explanation, would bo 
of veiy uneertaiu tenure, being no explanation of more 
than half the facts observed. It Avould bo an em]')irical law, 
entirely unconnected either with wider laws which might 
explain it, or witli other facts which itself might explain ; 
and it would also bo open to the obvioiis criticism that 
nothing had been shown to prove that the dcq)endenco was 
not exactly the reverse way, — day causing night, as daily 
exertion (it might bo suggested by the poetic mind) causes 
niglitly sleep. 
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Invariability of succession is then what, in assortionjs of 
causation, we always do mean to express, whether we also 
include Unconditionality (or Efficacy), or keep our assertion 
close to the facts from which these highly abstract notions 
take their rise. The sequence of night and day, viewed 
merely as sequence, and apart from all question of efficacy, 
is not contradicted by the establishment of the surer sequence 
“ Earth’s revolution in sunlight > day and night alter- 

nately’',” but is merely'' merged in this, and loses thereby'' 
whatever independent value it might otherwise have had as 
an engine of explanation and prediction. So far as it is for 
these two purposes only’^ that we need, or use, the notion of 
Causation, Invariability is sufficient. 

Nor, on the other hand, if wo picture causes as liable to 
‘ counteraction,’ need the ahsonce of actual invariability 
l)resont a stumbling block. Altliougb, for example, the 
majority of seeds never actually’' come to anything, our 
knowledge of the causes of iailuro permits us to infer that 
but for certain obstacles that may be classed and numbered, 
they would do so. So far only as the deJinite possibilities of 
counteraction remain unknown, so far we admit an clement 
of uncertainty in any predictions based on our causal law. 
In such a case the statement of tlio law itself is felt to need 
some further limitation. 
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TABLK I ♦ 

AbSIRACT ANll (^ONCRKTE, AmRMATTON AM‘ DeMAL. 

[— ^ being ilio sj^mbil of indication ; 


denial of iiidicatioii ; aiid> 

I 


for oxcoptiv'o and wimplo 
for the assertion of difVeroiice. 1 


Propositions, 


I’nrcal. 




Rout. 


A bstract. 


Afwortivf 
(or affirmative). 
S. 

{c.g. ‘Children 
never think of 
others.') 


Dnl^a] . 


Fjxceplivt* 

(e.y. • hrjme 
children are 
uusolfish.’) 


Assortiva HcrAal. 

(or affirmative). I 

j Tlji9 8~>^. I 

I (^^7* ‘This was due I 
I W aireIe.sHnoss,’) j 
Aasortion of Simple. 

^ difference. This 

[ .S , — 'ft. ie.g. • riiiy wii:* 

‘AVlmles* not due to 

arc not rarehwiiosB.') 

/ fishes.’) 


Assertion of 
difference. 

This 8. — -ft. 
(t.//. ‘This 
rawi differs 
from that.') 


See pp. 41-7«. 
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TABLE II.* 


Succession and Co-kxistenck. 


i. Real Pmopositions. 

(Whetlior abstract or concrete, aasortivo or : the symbol 7-^ 

being used to generalise — ^ and 


Of succession. Of co-oxiBlenr«’. 


Explanatory , ^ ^ . . ..... .4.-. . - , 

and detective. .jV I clasHlfying* 

I '' cotinectinp:. 


S past S. : .S future if>. S 7-^ pri'Si.'iit S*. 

S pre.'^ent &. 

‘ Valleys are due to ‘ Deficient education ‘fiold is an eb-nientary nub- 

denudation.* favours crime.’ stance,’ 

*Thw mark was caus(xl ‘ This law will not ‘ BuKinesp (iimlities and the nan- 

by ico.’ pacify Irclanil.' Kuine temporarnent Keuerally 

Ro together,’ 

‘ Ttiis man Ls guilty.’ 

‘ Whales are not. fishes.’ 

‘This case difiers from that/ 


[This table intentionally leaves out of consideration the further dis- 
tinctions duo to ‘ laws only roughly true : * for these, see 'I’ablo HI.] 



* Sec pp. 7{»-s;j. 
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TABLE l\i* 


The Questions, reoae^ino Indication, to dnk of wuiuii eveev 
Thesis gijes the answer Yep. ok No. 


S being spoken 
- of in the ab^ * 
stjact. i< 


in the past rc- 
j — lativc'ly to S. 


& in tin* i>rc‘S«Tit 
relatively to S. 


JSji in thu futuro 
relatively to 8. 


The asserted in- W Is ^ neces- 
dieation 1)«‘ing sary to 8 as 

strictly inter- ( cause ?) 

preted. ) 


With unex- 
pressed quail 
ilcation. 


X- 1 (Is S' one cause 
U-^ ofS.?) 


(J Hm?s always 
co-oxlst with 
S?) 


Docs S-^ 5?- 
l>cing given, 
and & df)Ul.tt- 
ftll, fXWpt 
in the ca«? 
marked •). 


Witij unex- 
pressed quali- 
licatioii. 


With uriex- 
pres5(.‘d qnali- 
llcatioM. 


> co-exist with 

I S?) 

(Is 5 tbo in- 
evitable effect 
of 8?) 

k (Does S tend to 
^ pnxinco ^ ?) 


S iKiing spoken j 
of in llie con-1;; 
Crete (t.c. os' 
- particularised 
by its indivi- 
dual peculi- 
arities and ; 
environment).' 


• (Was tbc utaual sequence or co-existence, S followed 
or nccompanied by other than accidental ?) 

-*l‘S,iv"iyCs"" }(nM ?Ii»prK«i.rai.sinKS.») 


* Set* pp. II 
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TABLE IV.* 

Thb Types of Augumk.nt. 
Arguments. 


by Example. 


t 


by Sign 


;ign. 


r 

Analogy. 

(S-Z 

for 

.S-Z.) 


i^roof of Law 
from Fact, 

(]^r z 

for 

licrr are cases 
ol wliiclj tills 
law is tlie lx’s!, 
oxpluuatioii.) 


Proof 
'f>y Sign. 

(S->S 

lor 

S M 


Oistlnction Ly 
Point of 
r>ifli*retic(‘. 

(S /V S' : 
for 

S-> M 


Kxccptivi' 
Lift} I roof. 


Py Sign or lly Example. 


iiuii-M.) TUifcrorice. 

for 

S4->M 




S: 




S.) 


Sec pjt. -2ri'2. 
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TABLE V.* 


Thk Dangkus Peculiau to tue Special Types op Argument. 


Ill the Aririiment: — 


By Example. By Sigu. 

( Diiiigor : unmpjHMted and (’Sieniiat (Danger: nceeptanat of a Principle 

Uill'erence.') which does not up 2 >ly. 


(1 ) Analogy. (2) QeiioralUatJoii. 

r Danger; emit- (Dang«T ; essen^ 

fiftl di{}'t‘rcnc‘: Ini- iiaf ditfermce />?- 

fwmi Hand $.) two n This Sand 

All .S’.) 


( J) Igumrance that 
PrincipU and 
Application are 
neeiUd: or vdiat 
they should be. 


(4') Acceptance of the 
rccipri)cal of 
either Principle 
or ApplictHion as 
etjuivalcfiit. 


Vnsunpectetl difference 
or resnnhUince he- 
tween the ‘ things ' 
spoken of^ through 
the 1 ‘njlaencc ctf 
names. 


(6) Difference between (6) liescmhlancti ^ 

ihings named twtvn things 

alike, named differ^ 

cntly. 


* See l)p, 253-297. 




INDEX. 


A. 

Absence, indication by, HI, 1)2 ; and j 
presence, speciiill}’^ dofnicd, S5. ! 

Abstraction, in general, 72, ; ; 

abstract propositions, 06‘, 70', 7<S, i 
80, 112, 235, 272, 270, 339; ab- j 
atract terms, 72. j 

Absurdity, reduction to, 298, 171. 

251, 280, 307, 320, 328. 1 

Accident. Soc Essence. ! 

AcndpMfiit Falla cin, 293, 170. ■ 

Ad(?qnacy of lieasou given, 111, 
102, 300, 20. i 

Admissions, appeal to, 111, 181 i 
note, 207. 

Affirmation and Denial, 01, 08, : 

223, 213. : 

Agi*f3emont, IVIethod of, 3 12, 281, ; 
339, 351 ; as to nieaiiing, noces- I 
sity of, 10, 57, 05, M5, 183, ' 

Alternative tlieories, need for con- 
sidering, 39, 40, 104, 177, 270, ■ 
275, 270, 310, 311, 328; list, of, } 
333. 

Ainbiguitv, verbal, 124, 133, 177, 
184, 189. 

Analogy, as argument, 220, 252, 
179, 212, 214; and mctaplior, I 
198 note, 259 ; ami essential re- ! 
semblance, 227, 247, 207 ; and ! 
deduction, 229 note, 231, 232, j 
234, 254; dangers of, 252; vital I 
point of, 207; usual modes of j 
employing’, 262 ; analogical coju j 
sisteucy, 110, 104. 


Analysis, value of, 258, 237, 273, 
279, 317 ; and syntlicsis, 269. 

Annlyticnl proposition, 42 note, 

Antecedoni and Consequent, 222, 

21M). 

A.ntecodents, Tinknown, danger of, 
270, 279, 284, 349, 351. 

Application, oF IVimriple, 111, 113, 
103, 109, 204. 208; n^moto and 
direct, 303, 308, 210. 

Argil 111 out, real and verbal, 204; 
special tyjn's of, 202 ; as com- 
[»lev profX'sitioii, JOO, 58, 64, 
310; anil rules for ddinte, 160, 
163 ; by example, 224, 220, 252 
by sign, 239, 286, 220; liypfi- 
tlieticnl and categorical, 221 ; 
ad honduaw, 61, 181. note, 205; 
by analogy, 226, 252, 179, 212, 
214; indocMvc, 234, 267 5 de. 
dnetive, 212, 280; eliain, 210, 
303, 308; obstruction of, 60, 
128, 167 ; a list of objections to, 
178 . 

Aristotle, 171, 176, 179, 193, 209, 
293, 

Assertion, in geiK-ral, 41 ; and 
denial, 61-, 68, 223; and cou- 
clnsioii, 33, 18, 41, 150; unsup- 
ported, 117, 326; of diffijronce, 
68, 246 ; of doubt, 153 ; implied 
by Thesis and lleason, 99, 26, 
27, 114, 288, 300 ; goal and start- 
ing-point of, 5^1' ; dogroos of 
reality in, 140 ; siiggeHtive and 
tentative, 151, 227, 252, 259, 
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INDEX 


1G2, 188 ; vagueness of, 40, 187, 
251 ; and meaning, 2G, 60, 613, 

183. Hre aho Proposition. 
Associations, gathered, in names, 

184, 191, 199. 

Assumptions, covert and open, 180, 
181 note, 194, 198 note; neces- 
sary for language, 13, 46, 106, 
134; for explanation and pre- 
diction, 13, 272, 302. 

Attack, snccessful rcsistanco to, 
37, 38, 249, 273- 

Axiom, and undeniability, 285 ; 
and theory, 207, 285 ; and plati- 
tude, 80; proof of, 343 note, 
349 ; of Syllogism, 301 ; i)f 
Causation, 272, 302. 

Axioms, of Consistency, 105, 14, 
21, 46, 122, 208 ; for the induc- 
tive methods, 340. 


B. 

Bain, Professor, 56, 87, 89, 105, 
125, 13 d, 142, 222, 274, 317, 
348. 

Belief, reasons and causes of, 33 ; 
rationalisutiou of, 111, 213 ; 
diilicnltios of groumliug, 33, 46, 
4*8, 149, 309; repression of, by 
Logic, 20, 314, 326 ; in Myst<?ry, 
48, 140, 315; unbelic^f and dis- 
belief, 153, 326 ; provisional, 94, 
164; and opinion, 162, 151, 98, 
325 ; fluctuation betAveen con- 
tradictory beliefs, 120, 1 dO. 

Bentliam, Ceorge, 190. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 198. 

Berkeley, 72. 

Bulls, 129. 

Burtbm of Proof, 148, 247, 277, 
310, 325. 

C. 

Casuistiy, 132, 258. 

Categorical proposition, 73; argu- 
ment, 221. 


I Causation, metaphysics of, 14 ; 
axiom of, 272, 302 ; pi'opositions 
asserting, 5‘d*, 79 ; and indica- 
tion, 79, 82, 268, 356 ; and 
counteraction, 80, 270, 342, 358 ; 
and uniformity of natui*e, 272, 
302, 356 ; Ctiasal dependence, 
63 ; and efficacy, 358 ; kinds of 
cause, 334, 269 ; identity of 
e.*iuso and elToet, 357 ; vera causa, 
238,347,348; plurality of causes, 
80, 270, 342, 351 ; ancestral 
cause of coexistent events, 336, 
278 note; cause and liistoi’v, 
356. 

Obain arguments, 210, 303, 308. 

Chance, tcmdeiicy, and law, 81, 
268; elimination of, 274, 351, 
270; necessity of recognising, 
337 81 

Circle^ 120, 169, 213, Sec oho 
FeUHo Princi pii. 

Circular definition, 123, 142. 

Circumstances, essential, 272, 340; 
c'untrol of, 281, 316; exact simi- 
larity impossible, 272: circuTn- 
stantial evidence, 221, 224. 

Classification, 63, 64, 171 ; and see 
Names; of fallacies, 170, 171 1 
176 ; classifying j>ropositions, 
53, 54, 79, 83. 

Co-effects, 335. 

Co-existence, 64 ; and succession, 
78, 46, 278 note, 281, 325, 337 ; 
incomplete indication of, 82 ; 
;iiid ancestral cause, 836. 

(.\)incidence. Sec Chance. 

(Jommon sense, nn trustworthiness 
of, 2, 4, 5, 77, 98, 160, 169, 317, 
321,323. 

Compartmcntal view of i)roposi- 
tions, 53. 

Complex pro]>osition, only gmdu. 
ally distinct fi-om simple, 66 ; 
argument as, 58, 64, 100, 310. 

Coucluwsion, 33, 41; and thesis, 18, 
150. 

! Conclusive proof, 40, 114, 157, 204, 
: 220, 275, 285, 300, 329, 
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Concoiuitaiifc Variaticms, mobbod 
of, 318, 339, 313, 352. 

(’oncreto. Sra Abstractiou. 

Confusion, fallacies of, 170, 173, 
177. 

<’’oiifp:neTit facts, as Proof, 219, 
221, 215, 279. 

Counobition, 53 note, 107. 
atno Mcanin". 

Consistency, 103, 109, 114, 207, 
317, 328; Axioms, Maxims, or 
Tostnlates of, 105, 11, 21, lO, 
122, 208; dcductivo and analo- 
gical, 110, 103, 101. 

Continuity of Nature, 330, 133, 

11 . 

Contradiction, law of, 105, 100, 
109, 328. 

Contradictoiw instance, 250, 271, 
275, 283. 

Contraposition, 81, 87. 

(.Conversion, HI, 87. 

fyopnla, 54. 

< -onnteraction, of law, 82, 270, 342, 
358. 

(Counter-indication, law of, 81; and 
contraposition, 84 note, 87 ; gives 
tlie solo equivalent form, 80, 
208; table of, 87 j nse of, 81, 
89, 310, 329 ; value chiefly nega- 
tive, 90; and the disjunctive 
pi*oposition, 92; applied to con- 
crete propositions, 95 ; as re- 
gards x)ast and future, 90. 

Criticism, value of hostile, 33, 39, 
GO, 204, 232, 301, 315. 

<*rncial instance, 235 note. 


D. 

Deduction, 110 note, 330; and 
Syllogism, 113, 212, 300; and 
Induction, 212, 177, 330, 201; 
and Proof, 213, 217 ; and Fefitio 
princjpu, 191; and Antilogy, 231, 
229, 234, 251; and liifcTenco, 
210 ; jirinciple required for, 213, | 


245, 287, 288, 290; deductive 
consistency, 110, 108 ; deductive 
argument, kinds of, 242; dangers 
of, 280, 287. 

Definition, consists in exclusion, 
39, 93 ; limits of, 140 ; jier (jentift 
lOS ; ordinary, 
best, and special, 125, 127, 137 ; 
as romt?dy for unreal assertion, 
119, 127, 134; dimrulties of, 
121, 127, 133; circular, 123, 
112; ufnvtum- per 142; 

definitions as postulates, 122. 
Demonstration, as an idi;a1, 301, 
195, 232 ; how far conclusive, 
205; and Ileal proof, 203; im- 
iiHuliato and mediate, 95, 208 ; 
demoiistrativo arguments rare, 
209. 

Do Morgtin, 92, 93, 130, 150, 159, 
180, 193, 194, 251. 

Denial, 61, 08, 223, 213; exceptive, 

08, 219. 

Denotation, 107. 

DepoiuUjnco, 03, 74. 

Dositript i ve proposition, 51, S3. 
THdnni dr 301. 

DiftVM crice, 108, 135, 255, 281, 291, 
302,330, 311; power of seeing, 

250, 193, 330; essential, 217, 
218, 350 ; iniiistinct, 210 ; as- 
sertion of, OS, 2 1:0 ; points of, 

09, 228, 240 ; neglect of, 108, 

251, 250, 270, 29.3 ; niethod of, 
315, 277, 281, 339, 352 ; distimr- 
tioii by point of, 210, 2^11. 

Dilution of Fallacy, 130, 196, 
Dislxdief and unbejief, 320, 154. 
Discovery. Set: luferonco. 
Disjuiictivti proposition, spccfiul 
danger of, 92. 

Disproof, and absence of ])roof, 
151, 105; os means to proof, 
1 13 ; exceptive, 219, 353, 211 , 
242; frustration of, 149, 310; 
use of syllogistic moods in, 243, 
248; easier than proof, 250, 275, 
279 ; under Method of lli^sidues, 
318. 
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Jlistinction by point of difference, 
246, 241. 

Division, line of, 133, 39, 93, 106, 
124. 

Doubt, assei*tion of, 153. 


E. 

EfKcacy in causation, 35S. 

KlementH of an ev’oiit, 237, 2/2, 
SIO, 348. Sne alao Analysis. 

Elimination of Accident, 274, 351, 

270, 340. 

Ellipsis in expression, 189, 210, 
260. 

Empirical law, 2S5, 286, 357 : 
proof, 234, 19, 204, 212, 215. 
217 ; methods, 277, 339. 

Jfhiumoratio simydi^r^ 270, 352. 

Epigram, 45, 129, 132. 

Error, reduction to minimum, 117 ; 
psycJiology of, 14, 22. 

Essence, and accident, 83, 293, 
335, 336 note, 338 ; essential 
rtiseniblaiico, 229,64, 253,251; 
ditto asserted in every analogical 
argument, 266 ; (essential dif- 
ference, 247, 218, 356; essential 
elements of an event, 237, 272, 
310, 348; essential and ncei- 
dontal propositions, 42, 125. 

Establishment by testing, 37, 39, 
249. 

EtymologVi nst? and abuse t>r, 37, 
105, 190. 

Events, as abstractions, 333 ; aiin- 
lysis of, 237, 272, 310, lUH. 

Evidence, 21, 118; varies in 

strength, 40, 308, 311, 328; 
relevancy of, 101, 111, 182; 
hearsay, 148, 221 ; circumstan- 
tial, 221, 224; aid of special 
knowledge in judging, 22, 25, 
26,310. 

Example, argiimoiit b^’', 224, 220, 
252. 

Exception, and rule, 36, 249, 273, 

271, 279. 


Exceptive denial, 68 ; disproof, 
249, 353, 241, 242. 

Excluded Middle, law of, 185, 105, 
106. 

Exclusion and dcfinitioii, 39, 03. 

Experimental (inductive, or empi- 
rical) Motlic)ds, general discus- 
sion of, 277 ; in detail, 339 ; as 
moans of discovering cxc(?i)bions, 
274; as shifting burden of proof, 
277; as ideals, 282, 310; re- 
ducible to two, 281, 339; un- 
satisfact()i‘in(»ss of, 282, 339 ; 
fundamental resemblance of all, 
282 ; further evidence required 
in, 279, 351 ; cx])criment, pre- 
cautions in, 277, 309, 352. 

Explanathni, the counterpart of 
IVoof, 111 ; assumptions n^quired 
for, 13, 272, 302 ; and redaction 
to law, 71; limits of, 128, 142 ; 
tJ»o ‘best,’ 250, 271, 272; cx- 
planatorv propositions, 83, 123^ 
219. 


E. 


Fact, and law, 66, 61, 221-, 219, 
215; and theory, 161, 207 225, 
279, 76, 157, 213, 306; con- 
gruent, 219, 224, 215, 279. 

Factor overlooked, 201, 181, 252, 
278. 

Fiiir presumptions, 158, 94. 

Faitli and Jiesitatioii, 162, 285;^ 
311, 331. 

Fallacy, and Sophism, 9 ; study of, 
8, 22; real and verbal, 214, 20 1; 
avoidance, detection, and con- 
viction, of, 22, 23, 31, 118, 200, 
287, 291, 298; classification of, 
170, 171, 176; dilution of, 130, 
190 ; various senses of, 172 ; 
may be due to several causes, 
170, 289. 

Fluctuation of belief, 120, 140. 

Formal adequacy of Kcason, 20, 
111, 102, 300. 
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son 


Fowlor, Professor, 237, 310, 311, 
313, 341, 317, 350. 

Fiirtlior assortion impliod by Tlie- 
Hi’a and Uoaaoii, 20, 27, JM>, 1 1 !, 
2«8, 300. ! 

i 

(i. I 

I 

(laps ia reasoning, 111, 210, 310, i 
311, 320. I 

(ioiieralisatioii, and abstraction, 

72, 333 ; attack on, 270 ; rest .s | 
on noj^leot of diitoiviicc, 251, j 
272 ; and cveoju ion, 273, 270 ; i 
implied in concrete proposiri(ni, 
70 ; danj^or of, 27(b 250. Nrf 
also Law. 

(uMieral Names, use of, 107, JOO; 
and symbols, 00; and definition. 
124, 133, 1 11. 

(lenuSy and DitJt^rouiUXi lOS, 135, 
255, 281, 201, 302, 320, 3 t l : 
sunimniii, 141. 

(Iniinniar, and Lojjio, 15, 57, 05, 

73, 183,221, 223; and Lani^uage. 

4, 04, 00, 00, 73, 07, 183. ^ 

(roal of an assortion, 51. 

(InosHwork, oniployinont of, in de- 
tecting Fallacy, ItJO, 2 is. 

(iuidance of reasoning, 17. 


IT. 

IIaniilt<.)Ti, Sir W., IS, 12. 

Hearsay evidence, 148, 221. 
Hesitation, 102, 285, 258, 31 1, 331. 
Hypothesis, 104, 215, 271, 283, 
285 ; hypothetical proposition, 
67, 73 ; hy])otlietical argument, 
221 . 

T. 

Identity, law of, 105, 100, 100, 
122; of cause and effect, 357; 
identical propositions, 42. 
Ignorance, profession of, 151, 156. 


hmoralio elenrhiy 1S2, 121, 150 
note, 177, 178, 107 ; liner shades 
of, 180. 

lifiiatunf prr 142. 

Illicit process, 173, 223. 

Illusion, 181, 207, 322. 

Immediacy of sequence, 2S1. 

Immediate inference, 05, 208. 

lm[>Iieation, and Logic, 21, 25, 
107; and Indication, 00. 
also Meaning, anil. Consistency. 

Liiport of propositions, four views 
of, 53. 

linposHil>{ft\ darlio y>er, 171 note. 
353. 

inccmceivabilil V of np])r)sile, 285. 

Iiuronsistoiicy. See Self-contrJidic- 

tlOJl. 

hidicat Ion, tlio must genoi*aI rtda- 
linn, 50; and sign, 70, 107, 113, 
230, 2I'5, 301 : and iiainos, 107 ; 
eoutiast<M) with iiiiplicfatioii, 00; 
(diit.’f diliicidty of the name, 61 ; 
a bs t ract and comuTde, 01, 62 ; 
incomplete, 80, 208; huv of 
couidct*, 8i; ill conercto propo- 
sition, 01; in iiiduction, 211, 
300: time-clement ij», 90; of 
3’hc.sia by Keasou, 00, 204, 211, 
211, 31(>, 320; and eaiis.ation, 
70, 82, 2(i8, 356; and meaning, 
60, 63, 107. 

Iiidifdinct difference, 240; rosem- 
bJaiH'c, 226. 

Individuality, a ml difft'rrnfUi, 25-1. 

lnductif>n, and Log-ic, 276, 330; 
and neglect of dilTcrcnco, 270; 
coidrastcd with dcdiurtion, 212, 
177,201,330; dangers of; 267, 
27(^ ; and incompUdencss of 
Principle, 214, 308, 300; induc- 
tive inference and proof, 215, 
234, 272; inductive methods, 
277, 330 : and unknown antece- 
dents, 270, 270, 281. 340, 351. 

Inforeiice, ambiguities of tlio name, 
32, 34; and IVoof, 17, 31, 68 
note, 04, 07, 214, 217, 227, 31-7, 
352; immediate, 05, 208; dc- 
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pondoiice on deduction, 21(5 ; 
fallacies of, 1 77. 

Tiiquiiy, stifling of, 154. 

InstAiico, coiitradictoiy, 250, (>0, 
271, 275, 283; tJinicial, 235 note. 

Intention of speaker, 16, 05, 00, 
70. 

Interpretation, and .Logic, 10, 21, 
183; and counter-indication, 89; 
of Principle, 103, 109. SVv* also 
Moaiiiug and Misintorpredat ion. 

Interval between sclf-contrtidic- 
tory assertions, 130. 

Invariable succession, .350, SO. 

Irrelevant llcason. Ujatn'otio 

olrnrlii, 

. 1 . 

Jcvoiis, Pro1‘(’SSor, 91, 92, 183, 277, 
309, 349. 

Joint mctliod of Agreomenb and 
PifTerence, 344, 357. 

.Tudgmout, and Tlu^sis, 41, 975 
<l('grces of corTqileteiu'SH in, 41, 
97, 325; presumption involvc'd 
in, 162; l■i‘SO^vation of, 150. 
8V'»? (dso Jlelicf, and Proposition. 


K. 

Keynes, 90. 

Knowledge, growl li of, 75, 212, 
258; need for sjieeial, in judg- 
ing evidence, 22, 25, 20, 310; 
geiK.'riility of, 70. >Vvj also Be- 
lief, and Proof. 


L. 

Lunguagt?, and (Immmar, 4, 6 1-, 60, 
09, 73, 97, 183; Logic limited 
by, 45, 47, 132, 187, 321; 

aSBtimptions ro({uired for, 13, 
46, 10(5, 131.; (liflienltiesof, 133, 
13(5, 1S9, 259, 2(54; snares of, 


1 174, 170, 186 ; and ludden differ- 

! ence, 258. 

Law, in Nature, 14, 71, 81, 285, 272, 
302 ; and Fact, 06, 61, 224, 219, 
215; and explanation, 74; and 
counteraction, 82, 270, 342, 358; 
and contradictory instance, 249, 
275, 283, 09, 271; mnpirical, 
285, 280, 357 : clmncc and ten- 
dency, 81, 208; refereuce to in 
concrc'te propositions, 76; j-e- 
! iiuinul for all rationalisation, 

1 111, 213, 255. See also Principle, 

I (Tcneralisatiori, Abstract pro- 

j i^osition. 

. Laws of I'liouglit. See Axioms of 
f Consistency. 

■ Lino of division, 133, 39, 93, 106, 

I 124. 

j L<»gic, and Pliilosophy, 2, 3, 12, 40, 
142, 313, 323; and Common 
Sense, 2, 4, 5, 77, 98, 160, 169, 
317, 321, 323; and Physical 
I Science, 2, 3 ; and Grammar, 15, 

I 57, 05, 73, 183, 221, 223; and 

I Phetoric, 15, 8, 23, ISO, 200, 

j 259, 203; and Psychology, 14, 

22, 41, 97, 120; and Scepticism, 

I 20, 284, 31 1, 32(), 128; and iin- 

I plication, 21, 25, 107 ; practical 

5 juirposc i)f, 2, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 17. 

I 112, 117, 270, 320, 331 ; disr»uted 

I ]M>ints of, 7, 8, 11; cJumsinoss 

of, 9, 320; negative charaett*!* 
of, 19, 327 ; pons asinorinn ol', 
.S t, 303 ; jiroviiicc of, 12; limita- 
tions of, 10, 13, 2.5, 20, 38, 102, 
117 ; objections to, 7, 314; in- 
<liictive and di'ductive, 19, 110 
note, 212, 270, 330; logical 

<lepcjidenco, 63; logical out- 
come, 103; logical necessity, 207. 


M. 

MacColl, II., 00,84, 101. 

Margin, doiildfnl, in names, 134. 
I Material obverse, 89. 
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Maxima of Consiatoncy, fifcc j 
Axioms. I 

Meaning, laws of intorprotatioii, 
21; agrccnioni postulaioil ns 
stfirting-poiijfc, 10, 57. 05 ; and 
indication, 00, 03, 107 ; and 

gatlierod associntioiis, 181', 191, 
199 ; and delinition, 39, 107, 141, 
185 note; best, usual, and 
special, of a name, 125, 127, 
137; part fovgoticu, 120, 292; 
gradual cliangt* in, 18 t, 1S9; rc- 
lalivo to standavil, 191 ; of Tliosis 
contained in Ken.son, 20, 201; 
nioaningloss terrii, fallacy of, 47, 
138; meaningless <|n('stions, 45, 
40, 47, 131, 185 nolo. 

Mediate inferenci*, 95, 208- 

Metaphor, as arginnont, 179, 259, 
205; in names, 189; change of, 
201; difTev(mco from analogy, 
198 note, 259 ; inclination to- 
wiu’cls, 257, 259, 205. 

Metaphysics. Sec JMulosophv. 

Middle ■'term, 222, 229, 2;MC 239, 

2 U, 290, 301., 305; as sign, 234, 
239 ; iindistribiittHl, 173, 222. 

Mill, J. y., 15, 19, 5.3, 107, 170, 
172, 171, 177, 230, 271, 277, 310, 
339, 341, 342, 341, 315, 347, 3 18. 

Miracles, 157. 

Misinti-rpretation, 182, 109, 173; 
l)y o])ponent, 1S8; anil hnv of 
Excluded Mid»ll(‘, 185; of 
iriotives, , 171, 175; accusation 
of, 183; avoidanc(‘ of, 180. 8Ve 
also Meaning, and iutm'prcta- 
tion. 

Modi 2>onrriSy foUenSj etc., 2 10, 211. 

Moods of Syllogism, 223, 210, 355. 

Mystery, belief in, 18, 100, 315. 


N. 

Names, twofold use of, 107 ; as 
labels, 109, 215; loose applica- 
tion of, 83, 121, 133, 181, 189; 
flucstion-begging, 198, 264; 


neg.ative, 05, 73, 9.3 note ; 

gathered associations of, 184,. 
191, 199; ancestors’ niistake^s in 
applying, 187. Sec also 3l(‘au- 
ing a)nl Meia]>ljor. 

Nameablo things, 13, 53. 

Nature, continuity of, 133, 330, 14 ; 
ox])lanatiou of, 302, 272, 13 ; 
nal lira! laws, 14, 01, 71, 81, 285, 
272, 302- 

Necessary inith, 207. 

Neeihs of i'l'jiclic.e. 4, 13, 20, 38, 
151. 102, 109, 331, 330. 

Negation, in lu-opositions, 04, Os. 
223, 213; in names, 05, 71, Oil 
note. 

Nogntiyo, ])roof of, 250, 3 10. 

Newman, Cardinal, 00, 290. 

So7o pSf'tfV.itnrt 108, 179. 

JS'ota Noln\ 215, 301. 

Number of con linna lory facts, 279. 
281,343. 

O. 

Obji'etiojts, loan as.<ei*tion, 2 1-; to 
an argument, 178 j to Logie, 7r 
314. 

Observation. See Kxpi'riineiita). 
Methnds. 

Obstriietioii, of argumein, 50, 128, 
107. 

Obverse, niatei l:il, 89. 

Ojuuion, prevailing, 159; ami be- 
lief, 102, 15 L OS, 325. 

Opponent, inisinterjirotatiou bv. 
188. 

Op])ositc, inconceivability of, 285. 

Over-generalisat ion, 177, 250, 27o, 
293. 


J’. 

Earado.x, 15. 130. 

rural Icl l ascs, 10 1, 110, 219, 220, 
233. 

Paralogl.suj, 173. 

Particular propositions, 08. 
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rrincipii 193, 177 , 181 
note, 195, 198, 5206, 260, 26 t; 
and deduction, lUl; and taulo- 
lo{yy, 120; in names, 198, 261. 
Philology, and iinsusxiected difft^r- 
enco, 258. 

Philosopliy, and Logic, 46, 2, 3, 12, 
14, 142, 213, 323, 

Platitude, 120, 198. 

Plm-aliiy of causes, SO, 270, 312, 
351. 

Pointatissuo. hfnoraNnK/r.ndn. 
Points, of diftorciice, 69, 228, 2I(); 
distinction hy, 246, 241 ; of re- 
semblance, 228, 253, 300. 

Po'iHS asiiiorum of Logie, 84, 303. 
Positive assertion. Sec -Affinnation. 
Post hoc., fallacy, 270, 316, 352. 
Postulates. Asstimptions. 
Practical c(?rLaiiily, 38, 94-, 205, 

308. 

Practice, needs of, 4, 13, 20, 38, 
154, 1(;2, 169, 331, 336. 
PrfH?autions, in oxxieriment, 277, 

309, 352. 

Predicates 54. 

Predication- view of propositions, | 
53, 54, 231. j 

Prediction, and explanation, 13, 71, ' 
219, 272, 302; jircdictivc i)ru- : 
])Ositions, 8.3. • 

Premisses, 32, 100; major and 
minor, 113, 173, 300. i 

IVesonco aiul absence, sjjccially i 
defined, 85. j 

Presumption, fair, 158, 94; in- j 
Ymlved in all judgm<>nt, 162; of [ 
weakness, 165 ; raising of, 209, ! 
263. 

Prevailing oijinion, 159. 

Principle, as required for Proof, ! 
Ill, 113, 204, 208, 213, 287, 309, ! 
329 ; intorxiretatioii of, 103, 109 ; ! 
formation of, 104; extent *)f, | 
304, 309, 329 ; in inductive proof, ; 
213, 214, 226, 267, 309; in | 
deductive jiroof, 213, 245, 287, 
288, 290. I 

Probability, 274, 133, 351. 1 


Proof, in general, 99, 97, 111, 113, 

214, 329 ; meaning and aims of, 
31; etymological meaning of, 
36 ; sulqect-matter of, 41 ; and 
tcisting, 35 ; and explanation, 
111 ; and resistance to attack, 
37 ; and inference, 17, 31, 68 
note, 97, 214, 217, 347, 352 ; and 
<Hspru()f, 113, 151, 165, 250, 275, 
279; and princi])le, 111, 113, 
204, 208, 213, 287, 309, 329; 
degret'K of, 10, 308, 311, 328; 
iijiavoidablo incompleteness of, 
38. 40; need for, 143, 42, 149., 
165; demand for, 165; conclu- 
sive, 220, 40, 114, 207, 275, 285, 
300, 328 ; empirical and deduc- 
tive, 111, 113, 204, 212, 213, 214, 

215, 217, 272, 300; circiim- 
siauiial, 221, 224; by sign, 244; 
real, and demon si ration, 203; of 
axioms, 343 note, 349 ; of nega- 
tive, 250, 346; concerned witli 
(complete assertion only, 41 ; ex- 
c!isoH forubsonce of, 166; often 
not (lomanded, 50, 165. 

Propositions, Subject, Predicate, 
and Copula of, 51 ; four views of 
the import of, 53 ; b(‘st exensf^ 
for predication-view, 54; start- 
ing-point and goal of, 54, 55; 
i*eal and nnn'al, 41; unreal and 
verbal, 42 ; axiparoutly unreal, 
•48; tautologoiis, essential o]* 
identical, 13 ; synthetical am.1 
analytical, 42 nolo; self-contr.a- 
dictory, 14; sini]>lo ;ind cioin|>Jex, 
56 ; argument as complex pro- 
position, 100, 58, 6 1,310; affirma- 
tive and negative, 64; abstract 
and concrete, 66 ; abstract-con- 
crete, 77, 276; notional and 
real, 66 note ; exceptive denial, 
and assertion of difference, 68 ; 
particular, 68; categorical and 
hyxiothotical, 73, 67 ; of succes- 
sion, 79 ; naming, classifying, or 
desenptive, 54, 79, 83; explana- 
tory, 83, 123, 219; i)redictivc, 
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83; recipi'ocal, 89,88; dlsjuuc- 
tivo, 92. 

Proverbs, employment of, 260. 
Province of Lof^ic, 1 2. 

Provisional beliefs, 91-, 161, 316- 
l^syolioloj;?^’, and Logie, 11, 22, 11, 
97,120. 


(^acstion-begging. St‘r Vrtitio 

fjiiestiona, meaningless, 10,-16, -17, 
131, 185 note; verbal, 1 11. 


JL 

Nationalisation, of thesis. Ill, 213, 
255, 288, 307. 

Head, (Jarvetli, 53, 80, 3 12. 

locality, ill propositions, 11, 12, 
204, 214 ; dogrei'S of, 146. 

llcason given, and Thesis, relation 
botwcmi, 90, 26, 204, 211, 241, 
288, 300, 310, 329 ; material 
truth of, 25, 2(J, 101, 195 ; formal 
adequacy of, 26, 102, 111,300; 
real and vi’rbal, 204; reasons 
and causes of belief, 33. 

Reasoning, ami rationalisation, 
111, 213, 255, 2S8, 307: guidance 
of, 17; direct and refleotivo,-l8, 
31; chain of, 21 0; gaiis in, 114, 
21 0, 310, 311, 326. 

Jlecij3rocal )iroi)Ositiou, .S9 anti 
note, 88; acceplanco as eqtiiva- 
hmt, 91, 173, 288, 290. 

Iledncfio ad absiri'damy 29S, 174, 
251, 286, 307, 326, 328. 

Neflective reasoning, 18, 31. 

Relation-view of propositions, 53. 

Relevancy of Reason, 101 ,111, 182, 
191. See also Jfjnoratio Elenchi, 

Relevant fact overlooked. 181, 252, 
278. 

Resemblance, striking, 227, 256, 
201 ; t'ssential, 229. 253, 254, 


266; neglect of, 108, 257, 293; 
indistinct, 226; points of, 228, 
253, 300; degrees of, 227; of 
circumstances, 272. 

Reservation of judgment, 150, 

Residues, ISfctbod of, 347, 339, 352 ; 
dis])roof by, 318. 

Resistance to attack, 37, 38, 249, 
273. 

Rhetorie, 15, 8, 23, 180, 2lX), 259, 
263. 

Rival tli(‘ories. ;S^f' Altt'rnaiive. 

Rol)t*rtson, Profes.'^or Orooni, Nt 
note. 


S. 

Scepticism, 20, 12cS, 285, 314, 315, 
326; as an artilice, 153, 320. 

Science, pliysieal, and Logic, 2, 3. 

Self-contraflictiun, 103, 129, 44, 
317, 328; contrnsttMl with tan- 
129, 130; aud epigram, 
129, 45, 132; retjuires (lilntion, 
to 1 h‘ tlangorous, 130; interval 
between eoutradictoj-y asser- 
tions, 131; in form of* question, 
131; (Opposite ('noses of, 132 ; and 
dilHcnltiirs of Uingiiago {sorUcs)^ 
133; verbal, nof 'ivai, 139, 140. 

Self-decivption, 284, 319. 

Self-evident truths, -16, 1 19, 207, 
285. 

Senses, deciqition of, 207. 

Sequence. Srn Dependence, Suc- 
eession, and Causation. 

Sign, and indiention, 62, 74, 79, 
90, 107, 113, 239, 245, 301; and 
symptoin, 63, 79, 270, 308; and 
naming, 109; and iniddhi tei‘in, 
234, 239; by ]»reseiK*o and 

,*ibsenc<*, 86 ; a. spc'cial s(?nse of 
the name, 79 ; argument by, 239, 
220, 286; proof by, 244, 2^40. 

Similarity. /8V’6 Resernblanco. 

Simijleifi enumeration 270, 352. 

Sitnplicifer ct secmdnm fividt 293, 
294. 
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Sole cause, 269, 334. 

f^orites, falJacj^, 133. 

Special circumstances, iiifliicucc 
of, 67, 68, 72, 282. 

Special knowledge, required in 
judging evidence, 22, 25, 20, 310. 

Species, 255. 

Spencer, 11., 20, 47, 53, 130, 390, 
156. 

Start! rig-poi lit of an assertion, 54. 

Stoplieti, Sir Jms., 150, 159. 

SuViject, of H proposition, pro- 
visionally tlelinecl, 42; and 
“ tilings,” 51 ; two in a proposi- 
tion, 52, 

Suljstitution of Similars, 349 note. 

Hneeession, and co-existtmee, 78. 
96, 278 note, 281, 325, 337; in- 
variable, 350, 80; immediacy of, 
281; incoiiiplot(' indication of, 

79 . 

Suggestive assertion, 102, 188, 151, 
227, 259, 252, 325. 

Sully, .T., 14, 181. 

Suiamnm ijnius, J 41. 

Superficiality of view, 201. 

iSvllogism, uses of, 114, 181 note, 
*289, 300, 301; Axitnii of, 301; 
moods of, 223, 210, 355; and 
proof, 111, 113, 212, 204, 207, 
261, 300 ; syllogistic fallacy, 209, 
288, 289. 

Symbols, danger of, 91, 90 ; need 
of, 322, 327; c^xplanatioii of 
those hero employed: — S, 51; 
J, 51 ; 54; 02; 4^, 08; 

08 ; T and 11, 99. 

Synthesis, 259; synthetical pro- 
position, 42 note. 


T. 

Tautology, 120,43,201; causes of, 
121 ; veseinblanoo to Vetitio 
'princ^ii, 120; chief forms of, 
123 harm less when used as 
Poattftatc, 1 22 ; finer shades of, 
124 ; Uain’s view of verbal pre- 


dication, 125 ; depeudeneo on ex- 
tent of rcmembrauco of mean- 
ing, 120, 292 ; rhrncdy for, 127 ; 
contrast with self -contradict ion, 
129, 130. 

Tendency, 81, 268. 

Tent.ativc assertion. Sec Sugges- 
tive. 

Terms, 51, cind siu- Names ; incan- 
ingless, 138, 47 ; abstract and 
conereto, 72. 

Test. See Proof and Exception, 

Testimojiy, 221, 225. 

Theory, 219, 252, 271; and fact, 
70, 157, 101, 213, 320, 207, 225. 
279; and axiom, 207, 285; .alter- 
nalive tJieojIes, 39, 40, 104, 177, 
23‘9, 270, 275, 270, 310, 311,328, 
333. 

Thesis, defined, IS, 41; and eon- 
elusion, 18, 150; and suggestioiu 
122, 325 ; and judgment, 41, 97 ; 
and Keason combined, 20, 27. 
99, 114, 288, 300; indicated bv 
Keason, 99, 201, 211, 244, 310, 
329. 

‘Things,’ 13, 51, 52. 

Truth, accepted, 20, 102, 205; 
necessary, 207; se]f-ovi«lent, 46, 
119, 207, 285; material, of 

Keason, 25, 20, 101, 195. 

Tyndall, Professor, 158. 

Types of argument, 202. 


U. 

Ultiinute r(ijefii ions, our neglect of, 
40, 3, 12, 142, 171. 

Unbelief and disbelief, 320, 154. 

Unconditionality, 358. 

Undistributed Middle, 173, 222. 

Uiliforinity, 14; and fu r. Law. 

Universe of discourse, 93 note. 

Univereal. Sea Abstract proposi- 
tion. 

Unknown Antecedents, danger of, 
ill induction, 270, 279, 284, 349, 
351. 
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Unreal propositions, <lefine(l, 42 ; 
remedy for, 119, 127, 134; 

degrees of unreality, 1*10. 
Unsupported assertion, 147, 326. 
Untruth implied, 178, 170, 300. 


V. 

Vagueness of assertion, 49, 187, 
251. 

Variations, Concomitant, Method 
of, 31-8, 339, 343, 352. 

Venn, X, 53, 68, 158, 274, 312. 


Vera CautfO; 238, 347, 348. 

Verbal propositions, 42, 125 ; 

verbal ambiguity, 124’, 133, 177, 
184, 189; verbal questions, 114. 
Veri liability and reality, 147. 


W. 

Whatelv, Arclibisho]!, IS, 31, 144, 
150, 154, 160, 170, 174, 195, 196. 
263. 

Wundt, Professor, 60, 63, 90 . 
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